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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


2 CORINTHIANS, xi. 3.—‘‘ The simplicity that is in Christ.” 


HERE is much talk in the present time of 
the difficulties of religion. And no doubt 
there is a sense in which religion is always diffi- 
cult. It is hard to be truly religious—to be 
humble, good, pure, and just ; to be full of faith, 
hope, and charity, so that our conduct may be 
seen to be like that of Christ, and our light to 
shine before men. But when men speak so 
much nowadays of the difficulties of religion, 
they chiefly mean intellectual and not practical 
difficulties. Religion is identified with the tenets 
of a Church system, or of a theological system ; 
and it is felt that modern criticism has assailed 
these tenets in many vulnerable points, and made 
it no longer easy for the open and well-informed 
mind to believe things that were formerly held, 
A 
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or professed to be held, without hesitation. Dis- 
cussions and doubts which were once confined to 
a limited circle when they were heard of at all, 
have penetrated the,modern mind through many 
avenues, and affected the whole tone of social 
intelligence. This is not to be denied. For 
good or for evil such a result has come about ; 
and we live in times of unquiet thought, which 
form a real and painful trial to many minds. It 
is not my intention at present to deplore or to 
criticise this modern tendency, but rather to 
point out how it may be accepted, and yet reli- 
gion in the highest sense saved to us, if not 
without struggle (for that is always impossible 
in the nature of religion), yet without that in- 
tellectual conflict for which many minds are 
entirely unfitted, and which can never be said 
in itself to help religion in any minds. 

The words which I have taken as my text 
seem to me to suggest a train of thought having 
an immediate bearing on this subject. St Paul 
has been speaking of himself in the passage from 
which the text is taken. He has been com- 
mending himself—a task which is never con- 
genial to him. But his opponents in the Corin- 
thian Church had forced this wpon him; and 
now he asks that he may be borne with a little 
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in “his folly.” He is pleased to speak of his 
conduct in this way, with that touch of humor- 
ous irony not unfamiliar to him when writing 
under some excitement. He pleads with his 
old converts for so much indulgence, because he 
is “jealous over them with a godly jealousy.” 
He had won them to the Lord. “I have es- 
poused you,” he says, “to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.” 
‘This had been his unselfish work. He had 
sought nothing for himself, but all for Christ. 
That they should belong to Christ—as the bride 
to the bridegroom—was his jealous anxiety. 
But others had come in betwixt them and him 
—nay, betwixt them and Christ, as he believed 
—and sought to seduce and corrupt their minds 
by divers doctrines. “I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beeuiled Eve through his subtil- 
ty, so your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that 1s in Christ.” 

What the special corruptions from Christian 
simplicity were with which the minds of St 
Paul’s Corinthian converts were assailed, it is 
not necessary for us now to inquire. Their 
special dangers are not likely to be ours. What 
concerns us is the fact, that both St Paul and 
Christ—his Master and ours—thought of reli- 
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gion as something simple. Attachment to Christ 
was a simple personal reality, illustrated by the 
tie which binds the bride, as a chaste virgin, to 
the bridegroom. It was not an ingenuity, nor a 
subtilty, nor a ceremony. It involved no specu- 
lation or argument. Its essence was personal 
and emotional, and not intellectual. The true 
analogy of religion, in short, is that of simple 
affection and trust. Subtilty may, in itself, be 
good or evil. It may be applied for a religious 
no less than for an irreligious purpose, as im- 
plied in the text. But it is something entirely 
different from the “simplicity that is in Christ.” 

It is not to be supposed that religion is or can 
be ever rightly dissociated from intelligence. 
An intelligent perception of our own higher 
wants, and of a higher Power of love that can 
alone supply these wants, is of its very nature. 
There must be knowledge in all religion—know- 
ledge of ourselves, and knowledge of the Divine. 
It was the knowledge of God in Christ com- 
municated by St Paul that had made the Corin- 
thians Christians. But the knowledge that is 
essential to religion is a simple knowledge like 
that which the loved has of the person who loves 
—the bride of the bridegroom, the child of the 
parent. It springs from the personal and spirit- 
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ual, and not from the cognitive or critical, side 
of our being ; from the heart, and not from the 
head. Not merely so; but if the heart or spir- 
itual sphere be really awakened in us—if there 
be a true stirring of life here, and a true seeking 
towards the light—the essence and streneth of 
a true religion may be ours, although we are 
unable to answer many questions that may be 
asked, or to solve even the difficulties raised by 
our own intellect. 

The text, in short, suggests that there is a re- 
ligious sphere, distinct and intelligible by itself, 
which is not to be confounded with the sphere 
of theology or science. This is the sphere in 
which Christ worked, and in which St Paul also, 
although not so exclusively, worked after Him. 
This is the special sphere of Christianity, or at 
least of the Christianity of Christ. 

In distinguishing these spheres I am well 
aware that they are not contradistinguished. 
The sphere of theology is not outside that of 
religion, and even the simplest Christian experi- 
ences presuppose certain postulates which may 
be matters of philosophical and theological con- 
troversy. The practical side of our spiritual life 
cannot be disjoined from the intellectual, and I 
have no wish to disjoin them, and still less to 
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depreciate the necessity and importance of theo- 
logical science for fixing and defining the great 
ideas upon which every form of the Christian 
life rests. This would be entirely opposed to my 
own point of view, which especially recognises 
the value of rational inquiry into all theological 
ideas whatever. 

But admitting that the theological and religi- 
ous spheres everywhere in the end run into one 
another, it is none the less true that the facts of 
the Christian life are infinitely simple in contrast 
with the questions of theology, and that there 
are hosts of difficulties in the latter sphere which 
in no degree touch the former. It is my present 
purpose to point this out, and to show in what 
respects the religion of Christ—the life of faith 
and hope and love which we are called upon to 
live in Him—is really apart from many intel- 
lectual and dogmatic difficulties with which it 
has been mixed up. 


I. This is shown, first of all, in what I have 
already said of the comparative simplicity of the 
order of facts with which religion—religion as set 
forth by Christ—deals. Nothing can be simpler 
or more comprehensive than our Lord’s teaching. 
He knew what was in man. He knew, more- 
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over, what was in God towards man as a living 
Power of love, who had sent Him forth “ to seek 
and save the lost;” and beyond these great facts, 
of a fallen life to be restored, and of a Higher Life 
of Divine love and sacrifice, willing and able to 
restore and purify this fallen life, our Lord sel- 
dom traversed. Unceasingly He proclaimed the 
reality of a spiritual life in man, however ob- 
scured by sin, and the reality of a Divine Life 
above him, which had never forsaken him nor 
left him to perish in his sin. He held forth the 
need of man, and the grace and sacrifice of God 
on behalf of man. And within this double order 
of spiritual facts His teaching may be said to 
circulate. He dealt, in other words, with the 
great ideas of God and the Soul, which can alone 
live in Him, however it may have sunk away 
from Him. These were to Him the realities of 
all life and all religion. If there are those in 
our day to whom these ideas are mere assump- 
tions—‘“ dogmas of a tremendous kind,” to assume 
which is to assume everything—at present we 
have nothing to dé with their point of view. The 
questions of matcrialism, or what is called agnos- 
ticism, are outside of historical Christianity alto- 
gether. They were nothing to Christ, whose 
whole thought moved in a higher sphere of per- 
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sonal Love, embracing this lower world. The 
spiritual life was to Him the life of reality and 
fact; and so it is to all who live in Him and 
know in Him. The Soul and God are, if you 
will, dogmas to science. They cannot well be 
anything else to a vision which is outside of 
them, and cannot from their very nature ever 
reach them. But within the religious sphere 
they are primary experiences, original and sim- 
ple data from which all others come. And our 
present argument is, that Christ dealt almost 
exclusively with these broad and simple elements 
of religion, and that He believed the life of reli- 
gion to rest within them. He spoke to men and | 
women as having souls to be saved; and He 
spoke of Himself and of God as able and willing 
to save them. This was the “simplicity” that 
was in Him. 

Everywhere in the Gospels this simplicity is 
obvious. Our Lord came forth from no school. 
There is no traditional scheme of thought lying 
behind His words which must be mastered before 
these words are understood. But out of the ful- 
ness of His own spiritual nature He spoke to the 
spiritual natures around Him, broken, helpless, 
and worsted in the conflict with evil as He saw 
them. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
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He said at the opening of His Galilean ministry, 
“because He hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.”* These were the great 
realities that confronted Him in life; and His 
mission was to restore the divine powers of hu- 
manity thus everywhere impoverished, wounded, 
and enslaved. He healed the sick and cured the 
maimed by His simple word. He forgave sins. 
He spoke of good news to the miserable. All 
who had erred and gone out of the way—who 
had fallen under the burden, or been seduced 
by the temptations, of life——He invited to a 
recovered home of righteousness and peace. He 
welcomed the prodigal, rescued the Magdalene, 
took the thief with Him to Paradise. And all 
this He did by His simple word of grace: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you nesta tema e 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him 4?” { 

This was the Christianity of Christ. This is 

* Luke, iv. 18. + Matt. xi. 28. + Matt. vil. 11. 
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the Gospel. It is the essence of all religion— 
that we feel ourselves in special need or distress, 
and that we own a Divine Power willing to give 
us what we need, and save us from our distress. 
Other questions outside of this primary range 
of spiritual experience may be important. They 
are not vital. What is the soul? What is the 
Divine nature? What is the Church? In what 
way and by what means does Divine grace 
operate? What is the true meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and the character of its inspiration and 
authority ? Whence has man sprung, and what 
is the character of the future before him? These 
are all questions of the greatest interest; but 
they are questions of theology and not of reli- 
gion. I do not say that they have no bearing 
upon religion. On the contrary, they have a 
significant bearing upon it. And your religion 
and my religion will be modified and coloured 
by the answers we give or find to them. We 
cannot separate the life and character of any 
man from his opinions. It is nevertheless true 
that our religious life, or the force of divine 
inspiration and peace within us, do not depend 
upon the answers we are able to give to such 
questions. 

It is the function of theology, as of other 
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sciences, to ask questions, whether it can answer 
them or not. The task of the theologian is a 
most important one—whether or not it be, as 
has been lately said,* “the noblest of all the 
tasks which it is given to the human mind to 
pursue.” None but a sciolist will depreciate 
such a task; and none but a sceptic will doubt 
the value of the conclusions which may be thus 
reached. But all this is quite consistent with 
our position. The welfare of the soul is not 
involved in such matters as I have mentioned. 
A: man is not good or bad, spiritual or unspirit- 
ual, according to the view he takes of them. 
Men may differ widely regarding them, and not 
only be equally honest, but equally sharers of 
the mind of Christ. And this is peculiarly the 
case with many questions of the present day, 
such as the antiquity of man, the age and gen- 
esis of the earth, the origin and authority of the 
several books of Scripture. Not one of these 
questions, first of all, can be answered without 
an amount of special knowledge which few pos- 
sess; and secondly, the answer to all of them 
must be sought in the line of pure scientific and 
literary inquiry. Mere authority, if we could 
find any such authority, would be of no avail to 


* Mr Gladstone, ‘ Contemporary Review,’ July 1875, p. 194. 
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settle any of them. Modern theology must work 
them out by the fair weapons of knowledge and 
research, with no eye but an eye to the truth. 
Within this sphere there is no light but the dry 
light of knowledge. 

But are our spiritual wants to wait the solu- 
tion of such questions? Am I less a sinner, or 
less weary with the burden of my own weakness 
and folly? Is Christ less a Saviour? Is there 
less strength and peace in Him whatever be the 
answer given to such questions? Because I can- 
not be sure whether the Pentateuch was written, 
as long supposed, by Moses— or whether the 
fourth Gospel comes as it stands from the be- 
loved apostle—am I less in need of the divine 
teaching which both these Scriptures contain ? 
Surely not. That I am a spiritual being, and 
have spiritual needs craving to be satisfied, and 
that God is a spiritual Power above me, of whom 
Christ is the revelation, are facts which I may 
know or may not know, quite irrespective of 
such matters. The one class of facts are intel- 
lectual and literary. The other are spiritual, if 
they exist at all. If I ever know them, I can 
only know them through my own spiritual ex- 
perience ; but if I know them—if I realise my- 
self as a sinner and in darkness, and Christ as 
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my Saviour and the light of my life—I have 
within me all the genuine forces of religious 
strength and peace. I may not have all the 
faith of the Church. I may have many doubts, 
and may come far short of the catholic dogma. 
But faith is a progressive insight, and dogma is 
a variable factor. No sane man nowadays has 
the faith of the medievalist. No modern Chris- 
tian can think in many respects as the Chris- 
tians of the seventeenth century, or of the 
twelfth century, or of the fourth century. No 
primitive Christian would have fully understood 
Athanasius in his contest against the world. It 
was very easy at one time to chant the Athan- 
asian hymn; it is easy for some still, but very 
hard for others. Are the latter worse or better 
Christians on this account? Think, brethren, of 
St Peter and St Andrew taken from their boats ; 
of St Matthew as he sat at the receipt of cus- 
tom; of the good Samaritan ; the devout cen- 
turion ; of curious Zaccheus; of the repentant 
prodigal ; of St James, as he wrote that a man 
is “justified by works, and not by faith only ;” * 
of Apollos, “mighty in the Scriptures,” who 
“was instructed in the way of the Lord; and 
being fervent in the spirit, spake and taught 


* James, ll. 24. 
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diligently the things of the Lord,” and yet who 
only knew “the baptism of John ;”* of the dis- 
ciples of Ephesus who had “not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost ;”t 
think of all the poor and simple ones who have 
gone to heaven with Christ in their hearts, “the 
hope of glory,” and yet who have never known 
with accuracy any Christian dogma whatever,— 
and you can hardly doubt how distinct are the 
spheres of religion and of theology, and how 
far better than all theological definitions is the 
“honest and good heart,” which, “having heard 
the Word, keeps it, and brings forth fruit with 
patience.” t 


II. But religion differs from theology, not 
only in the comparatively simple and universal 
order of the facts with which it deals, but also 
because the facts are so much more verifiable in 
the one case than in the other. They can so 
much more easily be found out to be true or not. 
It has been sought of late, in a well-known 
quarter, to bring all religion to this test—and 
the test is not an unfair one if legitimately ap- 
pled. But it is not legitimate to test spiritual 
facts simply as we test natural facts ; such facts, 


* Acts, xviil. 24, 25. + Acts) xix.) 2: { Luke, viii. 15. 
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for example, as that fire burns, or that a stone 
thrown from the hand falls to the ground. The 
presumption of all supernatural religion is that 
there is a spiritual or supernatural sphere, as real 
and true as the natural sphere in which we con- 
tinually live and move; and the facts which 
belong to this sphere must be tested within it. 
Morality and moral conditions may be so far 
verified from without. If we do wrong we shall 
finally find ourselves in the wrong; and that 
there is a “Power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness” and which will not allow us 
to rest in wrong. ‘This constantly verified ex- 
perience of a kingdom of righteousness is a valu- 
able basis of morality. But religion could not 
live or nourish itself within such limits. It must 
rest, not merely on certain phenomena of divine 
order, but on personal relations—such relations 
as are ever uppermost in the mind of St Paul, 
and are clearly before him in this passage. It 
craves not merely facts but beings. Moreover, 
the higher experience which reveals to us a Power 
of righteousness in the world, no less reveals to us 
the character of this Power as a living Will or 
Being. Shut out conscience as a true source of 
knowledge, and the very idea of righteousness will 
disappear with it—there will be nothing to fall 
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back upon but the combinations of intelligence 
and such religion as may be got therefrom ; 
admit conscience, and its verifying force tran- 
scends a mere order or impersonal power of right- 
eousness. It places us in front of a living Spirit 
who not only governs us righteously and makes 
us feel our wrong-doing, but who is continually 
educating us and raising us to His own likeness 
of love and blessedness. We realise not merely 
that there is a law of good in the world, but a 
holy Will that loves good and hates evil, and 
against whom all our sins are offences in the 
sense of the Psalmist : “Against Thee, Thee only 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” 
So much as this, we say, may be realised— 
this consciousness of sin on the one hand, and 
of a living Righteousness and Love far more 
powerful than our sins, and able to save us from 
them. These roots of religion are deeply planted 
in human nature. They answer to its highest 
experiences. The purest and noblest natures 
in whom all the impulses of a comprehensive 
humanity have been strongest, have felt and 
owned them. The missionary preacher, wherever 
he has gone—to the rude tribes of Africa, or the 
cultured representatives of an ancient civilisa- 
tion—has appealed to them, and found a verify- 
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ing response to his preaching. St Paul, whether 
he spoke to Jew, or Greek, or Roman, found the 
same spiritual voices echoing to his call—the 
same burden of sin lying on human hearts— 
the same cry from their depths, “What must 
I do to be saved?” It is not necessary to main- 
tain that these elements of the Christian reli- 
gion are verifiable in every experience. It is 
enough to say that there is that in the Gospel 
which addresses and touches all in whom spir- 
itual thoughtfulness and life have not entirely 
died out. It lays hold of the common heart. 
It melts with a strange power the highest minds, 
Look over a vast audience; travel to distant 
lands ; communicate with your fellow-creatures 
anywhere,—and you feel that you can reach 
them, and for the most part touch them, by the 
story of the Gospel—by the fact of a Father in 
heaven, and a Saviour sent from heaven, ‘‘ that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.” * Beneath all differences 
of condition, of intellect, of culture, there is a 
common soul which the Gospel reaches, and 
which nothing else in the same manner reaches. 

Now, in contrast to all this, the contents of 
any special theology commend themselves to a 

* John, iii, 15, 
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comparatively few minds. And such hold as 
they have over these minds is for the most 
part traditionary and authoritative, not rational 
or intelligent. There can be no vital experi- 
ence of theological definitions, and no verifica- 
tion of them, except in the few minds who 
have really examined them, and brought them 
into the light of their own intelligence. This 
must always be the work of a few—of what 
are called schools of thought, here and there. 
It is only the judgment of the learned or 
thoughtful theologian that is really of any 
value on a theological question. Others may 
assent or dissent; he alone knows the condi- 
tions of the question and its possible solution. 
Of all the absurdities that have come from the 
confusion of religion and theology, none is 
more absurd or more general than the idea that 
one opinion on a theological question — any 
more than on a question of natural science—is 
as good as another. The opinion of the ignor- 
ant, of the unthoughtful, of the undisciplined 
in Christian learning, is simply of no value 
whatever where the question involves—as it 
may be said every theological question involves 
—knowledge, thought, and scholarship. The 
mere necessity of such qualities for working 
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the theological sphere, and turning it to any 
account, places it quite apart from the religi- 
ous sphere. The one belongs to the common 
life of humanity, the other to the school of the 
prophets. The one is for you and for me, and 
for all human beings; the other is for the 
expert—the theologian—who has weighed diffi- 
culties and who understands them, if he has not 
solved them. 


III. But again, religion differs from theology 
in the comparative uniformity of its results. 
The ideal of religion is almost everywhere the 
same—“'To do justly, to love mercy, to walk 
humbly with God.”* “ Pure religion” (or pure 
religious service) “and undefiled, before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.” + Where is it 
not always the true, even if not the prevalent 
type of religion, to be good and pure, and to 
approve the things that are excellent? “ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there 


* Micah, vi. 8. + James, i. 27. 
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be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things” and do them, says 
the apostle,* “and the God of peace shall 
be with you.” Christians differ like others 
in intellect, disposition, and temperament. 
They differ also so far, but never in the same 
degree, in spiritual condition and character. 
To be a Christian is in all cases to be saved 
from guilt, to be sustained by faith, to be 
cleansed by divine inspiration, to depart from 
iniquity. There may be, and must be, very 
varying degrees of faith, hope, and charity ; but 
no Christian can be hard in heart, or impure in 
mind, or selfish in character. With much to 
make us humble in the history of the Christian 
Church, and many faults to deplore in the most 
conspicuous Christian men, the same types of 
divine excellences yet meet us everywhere as we 
look along the line of the Christian centuries 
—the heroism of a St Paul, an Ignatius, an 
Origen, an Athanasius, a Bernard, a Luther, a 
Calvin, a Chalmers, a Livingstone ; the tender 
and devout affectionateness of a Mary, a Per- 
petua, a Monica; the enduring patience and 
self-denial of an Elizabeth of Hungary, a Mrs 
Hutchinson, a Mrs Fry; the beautiful holiness 


* Philippians, iv. 8, 9. 
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of a St John, a St Francis, a Fénélon, a Herbert, 
_ a Leighton. Under the most various influences, 
and the most diverse types of doctrine, the 
same fruits of the Spirit constantly appear— 
“Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” * 

All this sameness in diversity disappears 
when we turn to theology. The differences in 
this case are radical. They are not diversities 
of gifts with the same spirit, but fundamental 
antagonisms of thought. As some men are said 
to be born Platonists, and some Aristotelians, 
so some are born Augustinians, and some Pela- 
gians or Arminians. These names have been 
strangely identified with true or false views 
of Christianity. What they really denote is 
diverse modes of Christian thinking, diverse 
tendencies of the Christian intellect, which repeat 
themselves by a law of nature. It is no more 
possible to make men think alike in theology 
than in anything else where the facts are com- 
plicated and the conclusions necessarily fallible. 
The history of theology is a history of “ varia- 
tions ;” not, indeed, as some have maintained, 
without an inner principle of advance, but with 
a constant repetition of oppositions underlying 

* Galatians, v. 22, 23. 
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its necessary development. The same contrasts 
continually appear throughout its course, and 
seem never to wear themselves out. From the 
beginning there has always been the broader 
and the narrower type of thought—a St Paul 
and St John, as well as a St Peter and St 
James; the doctrine which leans to the works, 
and the doctrine which leans to grace; the 
milder and the severer interpretations of human 
nature and of the divine dealings with it—a 
Clement of Alexandria, an Origen, and a Chry- 
sostom, as well as a Tertullian, an Augustine, 
and a Cyril of Alexandria; an Erasmus no less 
than a Luther, a Castalio as well as a Calvin, a 
Frederick Robertson as well as a John Newman. 
Look at these men and many others equally 
significant on the spiritual side as they look to 
God, or as they work for men, how much do 
they resemble one another! The same divine 
life stirs in them all. Who will undertake to 
settle which is the truer Christian 2? But look at 
them on the intellectual side and they are hope- 
lessly disunited. They lead rival forces in the 
march of Christian thought—forces which may 
yet find a point of conciliation, and which may 
not be so widely opposed as they seem, but 
whose present attitude is one of obvious hos- 
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tility. Men may meet in common worship 
and in common work, and find themselves at 
one. The same faith may breathe in their 
prayers, and the same love fire their hearts. 
But men who think can never be at one in 
their thoughts on the great subjects of the 
Christian revelation. They may own the same 
Lord, and recognise and reverence the same 
types of Christian character, but they will 
differ so soon as they begin to define their 
notions of the Divine, and draw conclusions 
from the researches either of ancient or of 
modern theology. Of all the false dreams that 
have ever haunted humanity, none is more 
false than the dream of catholic unity in this 
sense. It vanishes in the very effort to grasp 
it, and the old fissures appear within the most 
carefully compacted structures of dogma. 


Religion, therefore, is not to be confounded 
with theology, with schemes of Christian thought 
—nor, for that part of the matter, with schemes 
of Christian order. It is not to be found in any 
set of opinions or in any special ritual of worship. 
The difficulties of modern theology, the theories 
of modern science (when they are really scien- 
tific and do not go beyond ascertained facts and 
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their laws), have little or nothing to do with 
religion. Let the age of the earth be what it 
may (we shall be very grateful to the British 
Association, or any other association, when it 
has settled for us how old the earth is, and how 
long man has been upon the face of it) ; let man 
spring in his physical system from some lower 
phase of life; let the Bible be resolved into its 
constituent sources by the power of modern 
analysis, and our views of it greatly change, as 
all this does 
not change or destroy in one iota the spiritual 
life that throbs at the heart of humanity, and 
that witnesses to a Spiritual Life above. No 
science, truly so called, can ever touch this or 
destroy it, for the simple reason that its work 
is outside the spiritual or religious sphere alto- 
gether. Scientific presumption may suggest the 
delusiveness of this sphere, just as in former 
times religious presumption sought to restrain 
the inquiries of science. It may, when it be- 
comes ribald with a fanaticism far worse than 
any fanaticism of religion, assail and ridicule 
the hopes which, amidst much weakness, have 
made men noble for more than eighteen Chris- 
tian centuries. But science has no voice be- 
yond its own province. The weakest and the 


indeed they are rapidly changing, 
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simplest soul, strong in the consciousness of 
the Divine within and above it, may with- 
stand its most powerful assaults. The shadows 
of doubt may cover you, and you may see no 
light. The difficulties of modern speculation may 
overwhelm you, and you may find no issue from 
them. But there may be that within you which 
these cannot touch. If you wait till you have 
solved all difficulties and cleared away the dark- 
ness, you may wait forever. if your religion is 
made to depend upon such matters, then I hardly 
know what to say to you in a time like this. 
I cannot counsel you to shut your minds against 
any knowledge. I have no ready answers to 
your questions, no short and easy method with 
modern scepticism. Inquiry must have its 
course in theology as in everything else. It is 
fatal to intelligence to talk of an infallible 
Church, and of all free thought in reference to 
religion as deadly rationalism to be shunned. 
Not to be rational in religion as in everything 
else is simply to be foolish, and to throw your- 
self into the arms of the first authority that is 
able to hold you. In this as in other respects 
you must “work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” remembering that it is 
“God which worketh in you.” You must ex- 
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amine your own hearts; you must try your- 
selves whether there be in you the roots of the 
divine life. If you do not find sin in your hearts 
and Christ also there as the Saviour from sin, 
then you will find Him nowhere. But if you 
find Him there, Christ within you as He was 
within St Paul, 
your strength in weakness, your light in dark- 


your righteousness, your life, 


ness, the “ hope of glory ” within you, as He was 
all this to the thoughtful and much-tried apostle, 
—then you will accept difficulties and doubts, 
and even the despairing darkness of some intel- 
lectual moments, when the very foundations 
seem to give way, as you accept other trials; 
and looking humbly for higher light, you will 
patiently wait for it, until the day dawn and the 
shadows flee away. 
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(1b. 


THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD. 


Matruew, vi. 9.—‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” 


HE Lord’s Prayer touches all hearts by its 
simplicity and comprehensiveness. Its 
familiar words come home to us with a living 
meaning in comparison with which all other 
words of prayer are cold. The more we use 
them, the more we feel what true, healthy, 
happy words of prayer they are—how deeply 
they reach all our spiritual necessities, and carry 
them forth in one harmonious utterance to the 
throne of grace. The prayer is also one of 
more manifold and hallowed associations than 
any other. It is the catholic prayer of Christ- 
endom—the few heaven-taught syllables which 
unite the hearts of the faithful everywhere, and 
amidst divisions of opinion and diversities of 
service, in parish church and cathedral choir, 
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draw the hearts of God’s children together, and 
inspire them with a common feeling of brother- 
hood as they say, “Our Father.” It is the 
dearly-remembered prayer of childhood, when 
the mind as yet only vaguely understands what 
the heart with its deeper instinct owns; when 
the human realities of father and mother inter- 
pret the solemn language, and make its awe pass 
into sweetness. And in after-years, when we 
may have learned many forms of prayer, and 
sought a varied expression for the varied wants 
of life, the old beautiful words come back to us, 
as far more full of meaning—more adequate in 
their very simplicity—than all we have other- 
wise learned; and we realise the truth so near 
to the centre of all religion, that the child’s heart 
is the highest offering we can offer unto God— 
holy and acceptable in His sight. 

The opening words of the prayer — “ Our 
Father which art in heaven”—form the key- 
note from which all the rest starts, and to which 
they lead up. Let us try in a simple, unsys- 
tematic way to find the meaning of the words. 
This meaning in a certain sense is not far to seek. 

The words of the text unfold three aspects of 
truth. 

I. Fatherhood. 
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II. Common Fatherhood. 

III. Perfect Fatherhood. 

The idea of Father is the generic idea of the text. 
We are taught to pray to God as our Father. 
“ After this manner ye shall pray,” our Lord 
taught His disciples. He had been speaking of 
the hypocritical prayers of the Pharisees in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets ; and 
of the “vain repetitions” of the heathen, think- 
ing “they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing.” He unfolds a higher conception of prayer 
as a living communion of spirit with spirit, of 
children with a Father. There was nothing ab- 
solutely new in this conception of Divine Father- 
hood. No novelty is claimed for the conception. 
Even the heathen had spoken of the supreme 
Deity as “the Father of gods and men.” The 
idea of Fatherhood is supposed by some to be 
an essential part of the primitive Aryan concep- 
tion of God. And in the prophetical writings of 
the Old Testament, the idea frequently appears. 
“ Doubtless,” says Isaiah,* “Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel 
acknowledge us not. ‘Thou, O Lord, art our 
Father.” “Have we not all one Father?” is 
almost the closing utterance of Jewish pro- 

* Chap. Lx. 16. 
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phecy.* The idea of Divine Fatherhood, there- 
fore, could not have presented any novelty ; the 
very language used by our Lord may not have 
been heard for the first time “Our Father 
which art in heaven,” may have been customary 
words of prayer to the Jews. We may have 
in them an utterance of religious thought 
common to the Jewish schools of the period. 
Some have pleased themselves with this idea. 
Some have even imagined that the Lord’s Prayer 
in its several details was a familiar Jewish prayer. 
Nor would it matter if it were. For here, as 
with other parts of our Lord’s teaching, it 1s not 
absolute novelty that is claimed for it. I¢ is not 
that the same things or similar things were never 
said before by any teacher. But it is that no 
one has ever said them, as He did, “ with author- 
ity.” No one ever transfigured them, as He did, 
with living light for the souls of men, or gave 
them such a creative transforming power over the 
wills of men. This is the Divine originality of 
our Lord, that He illuminated all truth, tradi- 
tionary or otherwise, concerning our relations to 
the Divine, and imparted to it a force and life 
of meaning that it never had before. The idea 
of Divine Fatherhood, for example, became ani- 
* Malachi, ii. 10. 
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mated in all His speech and in all His acts into a 
spiritual principle, such as neither Gentile nor 
Jew had before felt it to be. In Christ, God 
was seen not merely to be the creative Source of 
the human race, “who hath made us, and not 
we ourselves ;” He was not merely a Divine 
Power or Ruler; the Divine Personality—crea- 
tive and authoritative — was not only brought 
forth in Him into a clearer and happier light : 
but more than this—it was made plain that God 
loves men, and cares for them with a genuine, 
moral affection. As a wise and good man re- 
gards his children—and in a far higher degree 
—God regards us. He not merely made us and. 
rules us, but He truly loves us; and all His actions 
towards us—all His dealings with us—spring 
from love. Love is the essence of the Divine 
Fatherhood in Christ. It sums up all its other 
meanings. We may love wrongly: a human 
father may allow his affection to outrun his jus- 
tice in dealing with his children. There is no 
security for the balance of moral qualities in us. 
But in God as revealed in Christ there 1s a per- 
fect consistency of all moral attributes, and love 
is the expression of this consistency. As St 
John says, “God ts love.”* The revelation of 


* 1 John, iv. 8. 
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the Divine love in Christ is in a true sense the 
revelation of all else. All other truth can be 
conceived from this point of view. All leads 
back to this source. 

And this it was which men had hitherto failed 
to see. They had been unable with a clear 
vision to reach this Source, and to perceive how 
all Divine action springs out of it. They had 
never before got to the true point, from which, 
and from which alone, all the other character- 
istics of the Divine fall into order. It had been 
from the beginning of the world, and even con- 
tinues to be, one of the hardest things for men to 
believe that God really loves them. They lacked 
then, and they often lack still, faith to look 
beyond the appearances of nature and the issues 
of life—frequently so full of evil—to a Light in 
which there is no darkness, and to a Love of which 
there is no doubt. The fowls of the air and the 
lilies of the field of which our Lord speaks in 
this chapter might have taught them better, if 
they had been able to see all the Divine meaning 
in them. But, after all, evil lay near to many 
poor human creatures as a bitter burden too 
heavy to be borne; and the lilies of the field 
were far away, and the birds of the air sang not 
for them in the branches. The lack of faith to 
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look beyond the darkness and evil of the world, 
and to read the Divine meaning of good in all 
_ nature and providence is, after all, for many men, 
perhaps for most men, something rather to be 
deplored than to be wondered at. 

But this Divine truth has been brought near 
to us all in Christ. In Him the great Source 
of all being is perfectly good. He has a Father’s 
heart. He loves all creatures He has made. 
“This is the message which we have heard of Him, 
and declare unto you, that God is heht, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.”* “He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God; for God is love.”t It 
is only in Christ that the character of God 
thus appears in perfect light and love, casting 
out all darkness and fear, shining with the 
lustre of a perfect spiritual harmony. There 
is a supreme Will above us. God is our Cre- 
ator, our Ruler, our Judge. But primarily and 
essentially God is our Father in Christ. All 
His purposes with us—all His rule over us— 
all His judgment upon us,—goes forth out of 
His love, and because He desires our good. 
He afflicts not willingly. If He punishes, 
it is because He loves. This is the essential 
revelation of God in Christ—the central idea of 


* J John; i, 5. jf LbIdyivens. 
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the Divine from which all other ideas go forth. 
They are, if not subordinate to this—for subordz- 
nation is not a proper aspect under which to 
regard the Divine attributes in relation to one 
another—yet executive of this, which is the 
supreme, essential, Divine fact revealed in Christ. 
And it requires only a slight knowledge of 
Heathenism and Judaism to know that neither 
Gentile nor Jew fully understood this fact before 
“the Dayspring from on high visited us, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” When the humble Christian looks 
up to God, and says “ Father,” with some real 
insight and feeling, such as Christ Himself had 
of what He says, he has a vision of the Divine 
beyond all other visions. He sees God, if not 
“face to face,” yet heart to heart. The spirit 
of bondage—the sense of fear—dies out of him ; 
the Spirit of adoption takes hold of him, and 
all his being goes forth in the ery, “ Abba, 
Father.” 


II. But God is not only a Father in Christ ; 
He is our Father—the Father, that is to say, not 
of any class or sect or nation of men, but the 
Father of all: “He hath made of one blood 
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all nations of men.”* Not only so, but He 
exercises the same paternal relation to all who 
will only claim Him as a Father, and address 
Him in the language of our text, “Our Father 
which art in heaven.” This is the simple, un- 
diluted meaning of the text, and we must not 
let ourselves be robbed of its blessing and com- 
fort by any theological glosses whatever. The 
relation of Divine Fatherhood in Christ is uni- 
versal, and may be claimed by all who will 
honestly accept the position of Christ, and use 
His language. ‘This is the simple solution ; and 
there is no other solution of all the difficulties in 
which the subject has been involved. 

This community of Fatherhood in the Divine 
was for the first time made manifest in Christ, 
and realised in Him towards all men. In no 
respect, perhaps, does the religion of the Gospels 
more brightly vindicate its divine Original. All 
distinctions of humanity, diversities of race, of 
colour, of culture, disappear in Christ. In Him 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free. Brahman and Sidra, 
priest and beggar, master and slave, are all alike 
before God. The Supreme stands in the same 
relation to all. Jewish jealousy, Greek or Roman 


* Acts, xvii. 26. 
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aristocracy, Egyptian or Indian caste, vanish 
before Him. ‘There is no individual, no class of 
individuals, no family or race or sect, no tribe or 
nation—white, brown, or black—can claim any 
special relation to Him. All are the same in His 
sight—all may claim equal access to Him. This 
is now a mere commonplace of Christianity. But 
when it was for the first time fully disclosed in 
Christ, it was intolerable alike to Jew or Gentile. 
It required a special revelation to make it known 
to the Apostle St Peter; it was but faintly appre- 
hended by the early Jewish Churches planted by 
St James and St Peter; it needed the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles to hold it steadily before 
the conscience, to fix it as a living germ of 
thought in the intelligence of mankind. 

Not only so; but the Christian Church has 
been continually lable to fall below this great 
idea, and to let it become obscured. The equal 
community of all in the Divine is a truth which 
few Christian communities hold with consistency, 
or carry out to its clear consequences. There 
are widespread notions in all our Churches which 
could not last a day if this truth were thoroughly 
apprehended and appled. And the cause of the 
misapprehension is not merely the pride of some 
—that love of exclusiveness so natural to the 
human heart, or desire of power so dear to it, 
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which all organisations, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, naturally breed ; but it is also the servility 
of others. It is not only the Pharisee thinking 
himself nearer to God, and giving thanks that 
he is not as other men; but it is the publican 
overdoing his humility, and not so much as lift- 
ing his eyes to heaven, save through some one 
standing between him and heaven. Just as men 
have difficulty in believing at all in the Divine 
love, or that they have a Father in heaven who 
has no thoughts towards them but thoughts of 
good ; so they have difficulty in believing that 
their share is as direct and immediate as that of 
any other in this love—in saying with all their 
hearts, “ Our Father.” They have difficulty in 
recognising that they are as near to God, and 
as dear to God, as any priest is or can be; that 
they are as close to Divine blessing, and have an 
equal share in it with any minister. They shrink 
from the fulness of Divine privilege which they 
have in Christ. They are content to stand afar 
off, if only some transmitted ray of the heavenly 
favour may reach them—some broken shower 
of the Divine blessing may fall on them. This 
spirit of religious servility lies deep in human 
nature ; and Christian Churches have too often 
fostered it and used it, instead of trying to kill 
it, and to educate the popular religious con- 
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science into a full perception of spiritual life 
and freedom. It is out of this servile spirit 
—this “spirit of bondage again to fear,” as the 
Apostle terms it*—and not merely from pride 
and a perverted love of power, that ideas of 
human priesthood come, and tendencies so con- 
stantly reappear towards a mediatorial reli- 
gion incarnated in human forms and symbols. 
Continually men are sinking below the full con- 
ception of the Divine love; and as they do so, 
the priest comes into the foreground and offers 
to mediate between them and a god whom they 
have ceased to comprehend. Priestcraft grows 
as true religion dies. When men make much of 
priests, they cease to believe in God. This is the 
essential evil of ceremonial and priestly religion. 
It implies doubt of the equal love of God towards 
all men—of His equal care and concern for all 
——of the direct interest which all have in the 
Divine Fatherhood—the immediate share which 
all have in the Divine love. 

The idea of a Priesthood is a valuable and a 
true idea, in so far as it represents the reality of 
a spiritual order, and the necessity of certain men 
being devoted to educate other men in the per- 
ception of this order and in duty towards it—in 


* Romans, viii. 15. 
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so far, in short, as it shadows forth and brings 
home to us the infinite help that there is in God 
for all human creatures. In the struggles and 
aspirations of life, and especially of the religious 
life, we instinctively cling to others who seem 
wise and good, and able to help us in our up- 
ward way. There is a wonderful faith in the 
human heart, with all its waywardness—faith in 
a Divine guidance, which others can interpret for 
us better than we ourselves. This is the moral 
meaning of a priesthood, and it is a true mean- 
ing. The idea of such help is deeply planted in 
the religious soul. We would say nothing to 
weaken it where it is combined with intelligence 
and sense. But so soon as the idea of moral 
help becomes translated into ceremonial power 
or privilege, it passes into falsehood. ‘The priest 
then becomes not merely the representative of a 
spiritual order, but the dispenser of spiritual good. 
By some outward act done to him he is supposed 
to stand nearer to God than others—he claims 
to stand nearer to Him, and to hold the blessings 
of God in his hand, to give according to his own 
choice and discrimination. Of all this there is 
not a trace in the Gospels. God is there equally 
near to all. He is equally the Father of all who 
will come to Him as children and claim His Fa- 
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therly affection. And, on the other hand, all men 
are alike before Him—Pharisee and Sadducee, 
priest or scribe, have in themselves no spiritual 
advantage or divine right. If any are disposed 
to say, “ Weare the children ; others are outside 
of the divine circle within which we dwell,’— 
Christ says, in reply, that He is able to raise up 
children unto Abraham from the very stones of 
the street.* He everywhere passes by external 
distinctions, and brings into prominent relief those 
essential characteristics of human nature which 
bring men together, and make them common or 
alike before God—those spiritual qualities which, 
in comparison with mere intellectual or social 
qualities, unite them on the same level. Dis- 
missing from view all the accidents of which 
men make so much—distinctions of social or 
intellectual grade, of education or ability or 
culture—He fixes attention on the broad moral 
features in which we are all comparatively one— 
sinners alike needing salvation, alike capable of 
salvation. In His unerring sight, no one stands 
before another ; in His unerring, comprehending 
love, no one receives to the default of another, 
He is the Father of all. ‘‘ Of a truth God is no 
respecter of persons: but in every nation he 
* Matt. ili. 9; John, viii. 39. 
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that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with Him.” * 


III. But God is not only “Our Father ;” He 
is “Our Father which art in heaven.” This 
conveys to us the idea of perfect Fatherhood ; 
and this idea is an important complement of 
those we have already considered. The effect 
of our previous exposition is to bring the Divine 
very near to man. God isa Father. He is our 
Father. The Supreme Being is represented 
under the nearness and dearness of a familiar 
human relationship. We approach Him, as chil- 
dren a father. We are in the presence of One 
who loves us, who cares for us, who desires only 
our good. All this is fitted, if anything can be 
fitted, to touch within us the instincts of spirit- 
ual affection, and awaken in our hearts that love 
of God which ought to be the guide of our lives. 
But mistake is apt to arise out of this very 
familiarity with the Divine which we are taught 
to cherish in Christ. We are apt to think of 
God as altogether such an one as ourselves. 
His heart of love so near to us, so open to us, 
may be supposed to be a heart like our own in 
its weakness as well as in its tenderness—sub- 


* Acts, x. 34, 35. 
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ject to influence as well as open to entreaty. 
We may carry up, in short, the idea of human 
frailty, as well as of human affection, to the 
Supreme. And it is needless to say that this 
has been universally done in all human reli- 
gions. An element of human passion is found 
clinging to every natural imagination of Deity. 
The Divine is pictured as subject to animal 
instincts and gratified by animal sacrifices. The 
most cruel and dreadful practices have sprung 
out of this picture of a Divine being as not 
only to be entreated of men, but propitiated by 
them—moved by some ceremony which they 
performed or some victim which they offered. 
You have only to realise the picture to see 
how irreligious it is. A God of such a nature 
could be no God. <A being pleased with sacri- 
fices and burnt-offerings, whose disposition to- 
wards men was affected by the slaying of a 
victim, and the sprinkling of its blood upon 
an altar, is hardly a moral being at all. The 
taint of weakness in its grossest form clings to 
such a notion of Deity. You must get quite 
out of the region of such notions before you 
attain to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
—of a Father who is at the same time “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” In Christ the 
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Supreme is seen to be a perfect Moral Will, 
whose sacrifices. are the reasonable services of 
the creatures He has made. 

The essence of the Divine Fatherhood in Christ, 
as we have said, is love, but love which is 
wholly without weakness; not any mere tender- 
ness, or pitifulness, or affectionateness, but a per- 
fectly good Will, at once just and loving, righteous 
and tender, holy and gracious. It is only in our 
imperfect perceptions that these moral attributes 
are separable. Hssentially in the supreme Will 
they are inseparable. A love which failed in 
justice would be no true love, morally speaking. 
A tenderness which lacked righteousness would 
become mere good-nature, and issue in evils 
probably worse than the most rigorous equity. 
A grace which was without holiness would be 
no blessing. To break up or separate these 
moral conceptions in God is a fertile root of false 
religion, and, we may add, of false theology. 

The invocation of the Lord’s Prayer in its full 
form, unspeakably tender as it is, blends insep- 
arably all these moral conceptions. It brings 
God into the closest personal relation to us, and 
yet it raises Him infinitely above us. It reveals 
a love near to us, and which we can fully com- 
prehend, and yet a love transcending while it 
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embraces us. No closeness of relationship with 
God brings Him down to our level. He remains 
far above us. “Our Father,” indeed, but “‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven”—the Head not 
merely of the lower world of visible beings—in 
which we live, and move, and make our daily 
bread—but the Head as well of a higher world or 
order of being. The expression “ which art in 
heaven” must mean this at least. It must mean 
that there is a transcending sphere in which God 
dwells. Such an idea of a higher world 
world of spirit, and not merely of matter—a 
supernatural order exceeding yet embracing 
the natural order,—seems necessarily implied 
in religious thought. It is the teaching more 
or less of all spiritual philosophy that such a 
world is the true world of beine—of substance 
and reality —of which the visible material 
world is only the transitory form or expression. 
Nature is a veil or screen hiding God in His 
essence from us, while revealing Him in His 
operations. We must pierce the veil of sense, 
and get behind the screen, of which our outward 
lives themselves are a part, before we reach the 
higher world, where God is the light which no 
man can approach unto. 

This conception of a higher life than the 
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present —a supernatural life in which all the 
elements of good that we know here shall be 
perfected, and all the elements of evil expelled 
—seems the essential foundation of religious 
aspiration—of all lifting of the soul towards the 
Divine. Apart from such a conception, prayer 
seems a mockery, worship a delusion. Yet we 
have lived to see an attempt to build religion 
upon a mere basis of Nature—on the denial that 
there is a higher world at all, and that man him- 
‘self in his varied activities is the highest form of 
being, above which there is nothing, or nothing 
at least which we can ever know. Unless all 
the past expressions of the religious instinct are 
a delusion, this must be a delusion. Not in 
himself, but above himself—in a higher, holier, 
and perfect Being—has man in his best moments 
hitherto sought the power of religious consola- 
tion and the bond of his spiritual life. It has 
been the awe of such a Being which has most 
moved man to religious thoughtfulness, and in- 
spired him with the dread of sin. He has never 
been able to sustain his higher aspirations, or 
to purify his inner life, by Nature. If there is 
nothing beyond himself to which he can lift his 
eyes, he will not lift them at all. The only 
object of religion which can at once engage his 
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intelligence and affection is a Father in heaven. 
If we worship, we must worship a Glory that 
is above us. If our hearts move in prayer, 
they must move towards another Heart that 
liveth for ever, in which there is all the love, 
and far more than the love, that is in us, 
and yet in which there is none of the weakness 
which mingles with love in us. If we bow 
in adoration, we must bow before a Personal 
Presence—a throne at once of mercy and of 
judgment, of righteousness and of grace—a Will 
higher than our own, whither our wills, feeble 
and wavering, yet amidst all these fluctuations 
pointing beyond earth and flesh, may ascend. 
Such a Will it is, such a Presence, such a Heart, 
such an enthroned Personality, that is revealed 
to us in Christ: a Father, yeta Judge; a Saviour, 
yet a Lord; near to us, yet infinitely transcend- 
ing us; “ having respect unto the lowly,”* yet 
“the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy.”+ Towards such a 
Presence and Person should we worship when 
we pray “after this manner”—‘“ Our Father 
which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name.” 
In conclusion, let us bear in mind that we can- 
not claim God as our Father unless we are will- 


* Psalm exxxviii, 6. + Isaiah, lvii. 15, 
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ing to be His sons. His will towards us changes 
not. His name remains for ever the same. 
But we cannot know His will, we cannot claim 
His name, if we reject His love. To them who 
reject His love, His will is no longer one of 
love, but of wrath ; His name is no longer a 
name of endearment, but of terror. It is of 
the nature of the Divine Love that it should 
not spare the impenitent and unbelieving, the 
contemptuously selfish and guilty, who say in 
their hearts, ‘““ Who is the Lord that He should 
reign over us?” It belongs to the idea of Divine 
Fatherhood that it should cast from its embrace 
those who disown its solicitations; who turn 
away from its light and love the darkness, 
because their deeds are evil. The more “ Our 
Father in heaven” loves us, the more fearful it is 
for us by wilful sin to reject His love—the more 
must we suffer if we do so. Brethren, it is the 
very love of God which, despised, makes the 
wrath of God. It is the very Fatherliness of 
the Divine which makes it a “consuming fire” 
against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of 
men. 
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THE PEACE OF CHRIST. 


“* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.”—JoHN, xiv. 27. 


HERE is a singular beauty and depth of 
meaning in these words. Every spiritual 
mind owns this directly, whatever difficulty it 
may have in analysing and entering into all the 
meaning. Like many words of St John, they 
address more directly the spiritual instinct than 
the spiritual intelligence. We feel them more 
than we can explain them. They meet our 
silent aspirations. They give an answer to our 
deepest longings. 

Christ came to give peace on earth. The 
promise of the Advent was, “Glory to God in 
the Highest, and on earth Peace.” The promise 
might seem to have failed of its fulfilment. 
Men strive for the mastery as of old, and amidst 
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the movements of human ambition, and the con- 
tradictions of human opinion, peace seems as far 
off as ever. This is true, and yet the text is also 
true. The peace which our Lord came to give 
—which He left with His own when He went 
away—which He gives now—not as the world 
giveth—to all that ask it, is not peace as men 
often mean by the word. It is not external 
quiet, or ease, mere composure or comfort such 
as men desire and crave after. The Gospel is 
nowhere said to be a Gospel of earthly com- 
fort. The happiness which Christ promised is 
not happiness in the sense of exemption from 
trouble, or danger, or sorrow. On the contrary, 
the Lord assured His followers that in the world 
they would have tribulation. Even as He had 
been tried and suffered, so would they. The 
servant was to be as his Lord, the disciple as his 
Master—in this respect and in others. Yet 
they were assured of peace. The “weary and 
heavy laden”—those on whom the burden of 
care or sorrow might fall most heavily—were to 
have “rest” unto their souls. Their peace was 
to work through patience and suffering. It was 
not only to be compatible with conflict and 
danger and toil, but in and through these it 
was to come; and while all things were shaken 
D 
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around them, and “without were fightings, 
within were fears,” * “the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding” was to “keep their 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” t 

What we think of most naturally in connec- 
tion with such a subject is our Lord’s own life 
—so majestic in its repose—so grand in its 
peacefulness—with such a pervading depth of 
calm in it, and yet so troubled outwardly. 
And here no doubt is the key to the meaning. 
Our Lord’s own life—His spiritual manifestation 
in life and death—is the best interpreter of all 
His profoundest sayings. For the Christian lives 
only in Christ. He has no life apart from Him. 
All Christian thought is hid in Him. All 
Christian experience grows out of Him. 

According to the terms of the text, our Lord 
makes first an explicit promise of peace as His 
gift to His disciples; and then sets in contrast 
with His own gift the gifts of the world. “Peace 
[leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you.” We will best 
bring out the meaning of the divine gift by plac- 
ing in front the gifts with which it is contrasted. 


I. Christ frequently draws in sharp and de- 
* 2 Cor, vil: 5. + Philip. iv. 7. 
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cisive terms the contrast betwixt Himself and 
the world. We “cannot serve,” He tells us, 
“God and mammon.”* “If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.”+ 
It is nowhere said that the world is worthless, 
or that mammon is unattractive. On the con- 
trary, the very sharpness of the antagonism 
drawn by Christ implies that what is called the 
world has powerful attractions for man. It has 
fair and promising gifts to offer him ; otherwise 
there need have been no such decisive contrast 
drawn betwixt Himself and it, and no such 
solemn warning that we cannot serve both Him 
and it. 

Now, what are the gifts of the world?) What 
is meant by the world, and the attractions by 
which it lures man? There can be no doubt of 
the general meaning. ‘The world is the outside 
life of man. Its gifts are possessions dear to his 
senses, his intellect, and even his heart. It re- 
wards with its own. If we serve it, it will not 
disown us. ‘To the ambitious man, who knows 
how to use skilfully the instruments of ambition, 
it gives influence and authority. To the self- 
indulgent man, it gives the means of indulgence. 
It tempts the sight with seeing, and the ear with 


* Matt. vi. 24. + 1 John, ui, 15. 
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hearing, It ministers enjoyment in a thousand 
forms. To the industrious, it yields the fruit of 
industry ; for the careful it heaps up riches ; 
for the clever and adventurous, it presents end- 
less resources of satisfaction and scope of enter- 
prise. 
™" It is needless to speak lightly of such things. 
They have naturally a great attraction for all. 
To get on in the world and receive of its best 
gifts, is a legitimate aim. It is an incentive to 
youthful aspiration and middle-aged ambition. 
It is the inspiration of some of the most definite 
and valuable forms of social virtue and domestic 
happiness. It is the spur of social progress— 
the spring of industry and civilisation. There- 
fore there is and can be nothing wrong in so far 
using the world. There is nothing to be dis- 
paraged in the things which the world gives, if 
they are given for honest work. Our Lord no- 
where hints that we are not to touch its gifts, 
but rather to condemn and cast them from us. 
But what He everywhere implies is, that these 
gifts at the best are not enough for us. They 
minister enjoyment—they are means of useful- 
ness; but there is that in man which they can- 
not reach. It is, in short, the abuse and not 
the use of the world which our Lord reprobates. 
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It is when the heart so loves the world that it 
has no room for other love; when the mind so 
fills itself with the things of sense, or intellect, 
or imagination, or passion, as to exclude the 
sense of higher, Divine things, that judgment is 
passed upon it, and it is clearly true that who- 
soever ‘‘loveth the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him.” 

It will be always difficult to persuade the 
young that the world cannot satisfy them—that 
‘its gifts, however fair and attractive, are, if not 
delusive, yet inadequate to the higher wants of 
the human soul. They seem so far from the 
fulness that the world can give them. They 
stand at such a distance from its giddy heights 
of ambition, of pride, of pleasure, that they be- 
lieve, or often do so, that they would be happy 
if only they once reached those heights, and 
could look back from them with a proud com- 
placency on all that they had gained. Yet if 
there is anything more frequently verified by 
experience than another, it is the fact that the 
very highest triumphs of the world do not give 
happiness. And always the more is this the 
case where the nature that has sought such hap- 
piness is a true and noble nature. The more 
profound the springs of life, the more difficult 
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are they to reach. The more real the heart, the 
less easily can it be filled. There are depths in 
almost every human being that no merely out- 
ward gift can reach. The success after which 
we strive fails to gratify. The joys which have 
spurred us on perish in the using. The bright- 
est of them wear out, and there is no spring of 
renewal in them. The glittering height that 
tempted from afar is found when reached to 
be a barren level. The knowledge which was 
dear in the prospect is fruitless in the possession. 
The glory of the gift vanishes with its realisa- 
tion. The “light that never was on sea or 
land,” and has drawn the youthful spirit from 
afar, fades into the common day. The very 
capacity of enjoyment decays, and is ready to 
vanish away. The eye is no longer satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. 
The intellect is no longer tempted by inquiry ; 
and out of the very pride of aspiration comes 
the weakness of exhaustion, or the despair of 
| truth. 

~ Such are the world’s gifts at the best. Taking 
the highest view, they fail because they leave the 
spiritual side of our nature untouched. They 
fail, moreover, in themselves, because, like all 
outward realities, however real, they do not last. 
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The life goes out of them. It withers like the 
grass, “and the flower thereof falleth, and the 
erace of the fashion of it perisheth.” 


II. Now the gift of Christ is the opposite of 
all this. 


(1.) It is primarily enward, while the gifts of _ 


the world are outward. Our Lord knew what 
was in man. He was Himself a man, profoundly 
conscious of all the higher qualities and activi- 
‘ties of our being. He saw that the root of hu- 
man misery was the attempt of man to satisfy 
himself with this world, or with things merely 
external. This it was that made Him lay His 
ban upon the world as His own special antagon- 
ist. It was not the outside in itself that He 
condemned ; nothing external, in so far as it 
was merely external or natural, did He for a 
moment interdict—for that would have been to 
interdict His own work. But he denounced 
the outward when it absorbed the inward and 
took its place. The world in His view was the 
displacement of the spiritual by the material 
not matter itself, or any form of external ad- 
vantage, glory, or beauty, but the heart mate- 
rialised, the mere good of earth in room of the 


higher good of the Spirit. No happiness, He 


,, 
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assured man, could be reached in this way. The 
nature of man demands spiritual as well as natu- 
ral food. It cannot live by bread alone. It can- 
not quench immortal longings by mere draughts 
of sensual or even intellectual gratification. 
These are good to give you what they have, but 
you need more than they have; and God Him- 
self can alone give you all you need. And I 
who am the Revelation of the Father—of his 
erace and truth—can alone satisfy the wants of 
your souls. “Come unto me, and I will give 
you rest.” * ‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” t 

There is something in the very language of 
the text that suggests the immediate relation of 
the soul to God, and the deep inwardness of the 
eift which it promises. Peace is an inward 
resting. A mind at peace is a mind not only 
calm and unruffled in its temporary mood, but 
profoundly composed in its unseen depths. 
There is not merely quiet upon the surface, but 
a deep-seated rest of the inner life— 


* Matt. xi. 28. + John, iv. 13, 14. 
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“Tt is not quiet, it is not ease, 
But something deeper far than these.” 

The expression itself betrays something of 
this deeper meaning even in its ordinary 
application —as when we look abroad upon 
the sea, or the silent hills as they sleep in the 
tranquil folds of the evening light, and say, How 
peaceful they are! we mean not merely that the 
wind is down or the air is still, but that Nature 
rests in her inner central depths. = 

It is such an inward reality—quiet within the 
soul—a restful life beneath all other life—that 
Christ gives to them that are His. It is some- 
thing deeper than sense, or intellect, or passion, 
or all the shows of that life which we can see, or 
hear, or touch. It is no mere harmony of natural 
powers—although it is also this ; but it is a posi- 
tive spiritual endowment—a gift from the Divine 
—something which at once settles and stays the 
spirit on a foundation that cannot be moved, 
though the earth be removed, and the waters 
roar and be troubled. It is the consciousness 
of God Himself as our loving Father, and of 
the strength of the Divine Will which we have 
chosen against all human selfishness and sin. 

Christ did not concern Himself with man’s 
outward life. He did not try to change the 
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direction of His external activities, although some 
have conceived His mission after this manner. 
He nowhere says to His disciples, “‘ You are to 
come out of the world.” At the close of this 
very discourse His prayer for them is, not that 
they should be taken out of the world, but that 
they should be kept from the evil that is in it.* 
He leaves alone man’s outward career; and 
through the power of His mighty sympathy—of 
His living affinity with all his true wants—He 
lays hold of man’s inner life. Here was the root 
of good or evil—of happiness or misery. Here 
was the spring which, as it was sweet or bitter, 
imparted health or disease, life or death, to all the 
forces of human activity. And our Lord applied 
the remedy here. He took of His own and gave 
it unto man. He seized the root of his per- 
sonal life and planted it in God. And this is 
to do everything for man—to satisfy his most 
restless craving, as well as give meaning to his 
highest aspirations—to reduce all the discords 
of his life to a unity; so that whatever may 
befall him, “‘ the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding,” shall keep his mind and heart 
through Jesus Christ. From within outwards 


* John, xvii. 15. 
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the change is wrought. Settled in the Divine 
—at one with God—there goes forth from this 
- sure stay—this bright confidence—a silent yet 
potent influence bringing every thought and 
feeling and act into obedience to Him, gently 
yet strongly binding all into that unity of the 
spirit which is the bond of peace. 

(2.) But further, the text enables us yet more 
fully to understand the peace of which it speaks. 
“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you.” The peace which Christ gives is His own. 
Can we say more distinctly what this was ? 
whence it was? The peace of Christ was the 
fulness of the Divine in Him. It came forth from 
the perfect unity of the Father and Himself. It 
was the expression of this unity—the natural 
reflection of His entire self-surrender to the 
Father’s will. His peace was unbroken because 
His obedience was unmarred. It was His meat 
to do the will of Him that sent Him, and finish 
His work. His life on earth was the perfect life 
of God—the incarnation of the Divine. He 
dwelt in the radiant fulness of the Divine Pre- 
sence, daily His delight rejoicing before Him; 
and so resting with undimmed trust in the 
Divine, He could have no fear. No shadow of 
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unrest could touch Him. None ever did touch 
Him, save at the last, when the darkness of the 
world’s sin so covered Him that He cried out in 
agony. This momentary interruption of our 
Lord’s peace shows more clearly than all else 
its character and depth. For alarm could only 
reach Him through the inner hiding of that Pre- 
sence which had never before forsaken Him. 
Unrest only came when the darkened burden of 
His sin-bearing upon the cross obscured the light 
of that ineffable love in which He had hitherto 
dwelt, and left Him for the time as it were alone 
—without God. 

The source of Christ’s peace, then, was union _ 
with God. It was the enjoyment of His 
nearness to God, and the fulness with which He 
rested in the Divine love. The peace which 
He gives is the same which He enjoyed. Our 
peace, like His, can alone come from the living 
unity of our will with the Divine Will; we must 
be one with the Father, as He is. This unity 
was in Him originally as the Father's eternal 
Son; it is in us derivatively through the Son. 
“The glory which Thou gavest me I have given 
them ; that they may be one, even as we are 
one: I in them, and Thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may 
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know that Thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as Thou hast loved me.” * 

In Christ we are made one with God, “ who 
hath reconciled us to Himself.”+ ‘Now, in 
Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were afar off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ. For He is 
our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition.” And 
thus reconciled to our heavenly Father, we are 
made partakers of His own nature—reinvested 
with the fulness of His own image—consecrated 
by His own Spirit. Christ is created within us 
unto all good works. The old selfish nature is 
destroyed. The new life of self-sacrifice, purity, 
and love, lives and grows in us. The same near- 
ness to God—or something of this same nearness 
—the same enjoyment in the Divine Presence 
and in divine work—the “mind that was in 
Christ” become ours in Him. “ We apprehend 
Him of whom also we are apprehended.” We 
enter into His life; we are “joint heirs in His 
Sonship.” And as this higher life grows strong, 
peace waxes more full. Perfect love casteth out 
fear—the fear of the guilt that we own, of the 
evil we have done, of the death that we deserve. 
All sense of wrong, and the misery that comes 


* John, xvii. 22, 23. + 2 Cor. v. 18. Eph. ii, 13, 14, 
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from it, fall gradually away. And while the 
gifts of the world lose their attraction, and the 
sense of all lesser enjoyment grows feebler by 
experience, this increases in the very use of it. 
The relish of the Divine is sweeter the larger it 
is tasted. The joy of God is deeper the longer 
it is known. The peace that passeth all under- 
standing is yet the more understood the more it 
is cherished. 

(3.) This peace, we may further say, touches 
every aspect of our spiritual being. From 
within it radiates all around. It illumines the 
reason, and quiets the conscience while it sus- 
tains the heart. There is light in it as well as 
rest. It penetrates the intellect, and suffuses it 
with its own strength. It gives stability amidst 
the many fluctuations of our mental mood. It 
stays the mind as in a stronghold, when assailed 
by the arms of doubt. Yet, from its nature, it 
comes to us mainly in the form of trust. It 
is relief from a burden more than a solution of 
difficulties. It is the haven of the spirit return- 
ing to God from weary and vain voyaging after 
other good, more than satisfaction of the intellect 
secking after Truth. It is quiet fruition rather 
than clear vision. It is affection rather than 


‘ knowledge. Itis the soul cleaving unto God with 
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the strong pinions of faith and hope, amidst dark- | 
ness and storm still holding on, rather than the 
soul dwelling in clearness and seeing face to | 
face. It is strength in Another, and not in our- 
selves. And what is this to say but that it is reli- 
gion and not science? It is the grasp of the ab- 
solute amidst the accidental, of the Immutable 
amidst the mutable. It is the consciousness of an 
abiding Love, to whose bosom we may ever fly 
when all else threatens us—when we are broken 
and wounded by the way, and our hearts are 
beginning to fail us for fear. It is, in short, 
nearness to God—the blessed assurance which 
God Himself can alone give that He 7s there, 
whatever our cold doubts may say—that the 
everlasting arms are around us, even when we do 
not feel their quiet and strong embrace. | 


In God such peace is ours through Jesus 
Christ. In God alone. Elsewhere we may get 
many things, but we shall not get this. The 
world may give us its choicest gifts ; but unless 
we sink utterly away from God, we shall need 
more than these. Religion, if it be a reality at 
all, is the greatest reality. ‘The peace of God 
and of Christ, if it be not a devout illusion, is a 
fact which should be at the root of all our life. 
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It can never be something which we only need 
at last, when we come to die, and having ex- 
hausted the gifts of the natural life we are 
warned to prepare for another. No; it must be 
ours now if we would enjoy it then. It must be 
the pith of our common labour, and the inspira- 
tion of our daily happiness, if we should have its 
joy at last, and finally enter into its fulness in 
the presence of God—at whose right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore. 

“Now the Lord of Peace Himself give you 
peace always by all means. The Lord be with 
you all.” Amen. 
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LAW AND LIFE. 


GALATIANS, vi. 7,—“ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


BERS is a great order of justice in all lives 

—an underplan of equity upon which life 
as a whole is built up—judgment being laid to 
the line and righteousness to the plummet.* 
The traces of this divine measurement are not 
always discernible. There are many confusions, 
and what may seem great injustice, in individual 
cases. There are lives which seem never to 
have fair-play. Accidents of birth, or of phy- 
sical or mental organisation, have disordered 
them from the first, and left them without their 
share of moral opportunity. I know of no 
greater mystery in nature than such lives, which 
have had no chance of good, and scarcely any 

* Tgaiah, xxviii. 17. 
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capacity forit. But this, like all other mysteries, 
must be left to God. He will deal fairly in the 
end, we may be sure, with such lives, and not 
judge them above what they are able to bear. 
They are safe in God’s love, if any are. His pity 
reaches to the depth of all human frailty. But 
taking moral life as a whole, it is plainly dealt 
with on a plan of rigorous equity. Opportunity 
and capacity are given, and service and fruit 
are demanded inreturn. A great law of right- 
eousness is seen working everywhere, and bring- 
ing forth results after its kind—of good unto 
good, and evil unto evil—notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary. 

For the present, itis this element of law in life 
which is our subject. It is not well for the 
Christian mind to dwell exclusively upon the 
mere goodness or clemency of God, and still less 
to make such goodness any excuse for the poor, 
weak, and vacillating endeavours which we some- 
times make to do what is right in His sight. 
The apostle never makes such allowance for 
himself or others; and in the text, he has laid 
down, in a figure, indeed, but in a figure so 
intelligible that the plainest mind may follow 
it, the law of moral order—of action and 
reaction — which never fails in human life. 
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“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” His argument in the passage is, that 
every man must answer for himself and his own 
doings to God. The shadow of responsibility is 
never away from us—not even in the clearest 
sunshine of the Divine love. The fact that every 
thing we do bears its natural consequence is not 
at all touched by the higher evangelical fact, so 
often elsewhere expressed by him, that it is “ not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to His mercy He saved’ us.”* 
Give all force to this higher fact. If it were not 
for the Divine mercy, we should not only be, but 
remain, miserable sinners, “without God and 
without hope in the world.” But the other fact 
is not the less true—not the less universal ; and 
for the present we will do well to follow his line 
of thought in this respect. 

The spiritual or evangelical tone of mind is 
apt at times to overlook the sterner side of hu- 
man life. It delights itself with the great possi- 
bilities of Divine grace, and the immense changes 
from evil to good which are not beyond its scope. 
But the Divine order is nevertheless a fact, and 
it is highly important that we should not de- 


* Titus, i. 5. 
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ceive ourselves regarding it. Should we deceive 
ourselves, God is not mocked. His laws are not 
altered by our self-deception. They work out 
their issues with undeviating certainty. Every 
man is only what he is really before God, and 
his life is all along only what he makes it, with 
or without God’s grace and help in doing so— 
“for every man shall bear his own burden.” * 
No one can share with another the moral reali- 
ties of his life, whatever these are. Our cares 
and sorrows—such accidents of trouble as come 
to us from without, and at times weigh heavily 
upon us—others may share and help us to bear.t 
But we must bear alone the results of our own 
conduct. We must reap the harvest which we 
have sown, and eat the fruit of our own doing. 
The issues of our free will are our own and no 
other’s ; and we need never try to shift this bur- 
den, if it prove a burden, upon another. We 
must stand before God carrying the freight of 
our own deeds, and receive according to these 
deeds done in the body, whether they be good 
or evil. 

* Galatians, vi. 5. 

t Ibid. vi. 2: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” The apostle 
indicates the distinction of the two cases by a distinctive ex- 


pression. His expression in verse 2 is Bdpy; in the 5th verse 
oprtiov. 
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The language of the text plainly looks at 
this sterner side of human life as something 
which needs emphasis. We are apt to overlook 
or underestimate it; and therefore the apostle 
takes care that it shall be brought clearly into 
sight, and that we shall be under no mistake 
about it. The harvest is always after its kind. 
“ He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” * “ Let 
every man prove his own work.” + The law tells 
with equal force on both sides. That which is 
sown to the Spirit is spiritual, and the harvest 
thereof is everlasting life. The good seed brings 
forth good fruit. The lives of the good teem 
with an ever-accumulating wealth of goodness, 
and the golden grain hangs more heavily in the 
late autumn of their years. But this side of the 
divine law needs not so much to be enforced as 
the darker side. Men readily believe that if 
they do well, God will deal well with them. Or 
if there is a strange spirit of distrust sometimes 
on this score—as with the man who hid his 
talent, in the parable—yet such a temper is less 
frequent than the dearth of spiritual insight alto- 
eether. It is far more common for men to think 


* Galatians, vi. 8. + Ibid. vi. 4. 
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of God as likely to overlook sin than to fail 
in rewarding good. The latter state of mind 
may not be uncommon amongst serious people. 
From the very depth of devout awe there springs 
sometimes a strange distrust of God as a hard 
taskmaster, reaping where He has not sown, and 
gathering where He has not strawed. But even 
this worst type of a perverted Calvinism is bet- 
ter—as it is certainly less frequent—upon the 
whole, than spiritual deadness, or that natural 
Epicureanism which takes its chance of good or 
evil, and thinks that the Divine order is not so 
unbending, after all—that life is not so grave 
as religion would make it, or moral punishment 
so sure as God threatens. 

In our time there is but little fear that men 
will sink into a superstitious dread of God. 
The spirit of awe is not a prevailing spirit 
in our modern life and literature. Men and 
women alike are sufficiently alive to their rights; 
and the talent, instead of being hid away in a 
napkin, in fear of what the Lord will say, is 
used in the face of all, with a free audacity which 
plainly means that we know what we are doing, 
and that we are not afraid of God’s reckoning 
with us in the end as to the use of our gifts and 
opportunities. The modern spirit, if it has not 
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lost the old reverence for God—for there may be 
a true reverence beneath much freedom—has yet 
ceased to be afraid of Him. It looks to Him 
with a sure and bright confidence that honest 
service of every kind will not fail of its reward. 
It is only too self-confident ; and its dangers are 
all on the side of self-confidence. Is there, after 
all, a Divine order? it is apt to say. Is wrong- 
doing, after all, of so much consequence? Is it 
in the largest sense wrongdoing to yield free 
‘indulgence to my pleasure-loving instincts—to 
gratify, in such way as appears to me good, my 
natural desires and appetites? Why should I 
not do as I please and live as I will? This is 
the tendency of modern life ; and it is against 
this tendency that the text, and many texts, 
warn Us. 

It is very natural for men in high health and 
fulness of strength to think that they may do as 
they please, and give free rein to the power of 
natural passion or the gratification of worldly 
instinct. But let them not be deceived. There 
is a Divine order, although men may ignore it or 
fail to recognise it; and no misconception of 
theirs can alter or reverse it. Against this order 
all life which is not right must break and go to 
ruin. If we yield ourselves to fleshly indulgence, 
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we shall reap in the end corruption ; and nothing 
can save us from it. The laws of health are 
invariable. Let us use our bodies well —re- 
strain and discipline and refine them — and 
they will be well. Let us use them ill, and make 
them the instruments of unlawful excess, and it 
will be ill with them. This may not appear 
all at once. The laws of temperance and purity 
may be broken for a time, or may seem to be 
broken, with impunity: and the strong man may 
rise again and again with what looks lke un- 
broken health from the disgrace of self-indul- 
gence. But his heart deceives him in the moment 
of his strength, and the day of retribution is 
travelling swiftly onwards in the very morning 
of his pleasures. It may be said without any 
exaggeration that not a single sensual excess is 
ever practised with impunity. It leaves some 
weakness of body or foulness of mind behind 
it—probably both. The divine rules of temper- 
ance and purity bind us, body and soul, in their 
golden links; and let us break off any of these 
links, or rudely dislocate them, and the order of 
health is not merely disturbed, but the life for 
whose protection it was given is deeply injured. 
And let excess of any kind be continued, and the 
golden security becomes an iron bondage. The 
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will which has ceased to restrain itself within 
the Divine order gradually loses all due control, 
and finds its only pleasure, which is at the 
same time its greatest misery, in self-abandon- 
ment. 

The world is full of lives thus broken and 
flawed in a vain struggle with the Divine order 
‘which rules them and will not let them go free. 
From bad they have gone to worse, ever down- 
ward in the course of self-indulgence, till they 
can only look upward from an abyss of shame to 
an irrecoverable ideal. At first it seemed a little 
thing to yield. Why should they not taste the 
pleasures which so many had tasted before them, 
and from which apparently they had reaped no 
harm? But the harm never fails if the evil is 
really done. It works somehow—invisibly, if not 
visibly. And the vengeance which may tarry in 
one case comes swiftly in another. The temp- 
tations which some have struggled with and 
mastered, prove demons of power over others, 
and leave them no rest. And so the love of 
indulgence grows more irresistible, and the path 
of what was thought pleasure becomes the path 
of misery and disgrace. We say with pity, What 
a wreek such a man has made of his life! And 
there is no wreck so pathetic, if we clearly think 
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of it. But the sequel is, after all, only as the 
beginning; and the grain as the seed which was 
cast into the ground. There has been a sure 
process of sowing, growth, and maturity ; and 
the miserable spectacle of moral baseness as, 1s 
real a development as any natural growth. The 
first choice of evil seemed of little moment— 
the excess of passion seemed only the excess 
of youthful strength. But excess bred lawless 
appetite, and appetite grew by what it fed upon, 
and as it grew it ate like a canker into soul and 
body. The tempted will was drawn away of its 
own lust, and enticed. ‘‘ Then, when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.” * 

This is merely one illustration. But, like all 
Divine laws, the law of moral order “fulfils itself 
in many ways.” The mean and avaricious life 
—the selfishness which hides itself under the 
guise of over-prudence—deteriorates as surely as 
the self-indulgent life, that seeks merely its own 
gratification. The operation may be more slow 
or more hidden in the one case than in the other. 
The life that lacks all generosity and “minds only 
its own things” may seem what is called respect- 
able, and rise for a time in the world’s esteem ; 


* James, i. 15. 
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but it is poor and ignoble at the best, and it gets 
poorer with the advance of years. All finer 
traits—nay, all sources of moral good—are grad- 
ually worn away. The world is more and more 
with such a life, and more and more corrupts it. 
’ Of meanness there come narrowness and ugli- 
ness of character, habits of jealousy and discon- 
tent which consume the very core of spiritual 
dignity, and deaden at the root any high hope 
or aim of happiness. No spirit, perhaps, is so 
sure of its final reward of misery as the spirit 
which has sought to grasp everything for itself, 
without thought of others, or even the capacity 
of using what it grasps or spending what it 
accumulates. Its very accumulations become its 
torment, while the sanctities of affection and the 
sweetness of nature wither before its sight. 

The case which seems most at times to defy 
the law of divine order is that of criminal ambi- 
tion—when a daring and unscrupulous nature 
has triumphantly carried out some scheme of well- 
planned or of powerful craft, and seems securely 
to enjoy the crown of his wickedness. Then, to 
the commonplace observer the world seems a 
chance, and man the plaything of the strongest 
will. One has only to be bold enough in sin 
to gain his ends. Amidst the gaze of vulgar 
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admiration the audacious criminal is mistaken 
for a hero, and the incense of even religious 
applause may rise around him. The hearts 
of the good may misgive them as they see 
“the wicked boasting of his heart’s desire, and 
blessing the covetous.”* But here, where the 
operation of the Divine righteousness looks as if 
suspended for a time, there is working a sure 
retribution, often hastening on to a terrible ful- 
filment. Out of the very heart of pride there 
comes the impulse to a fall. The intoxication of 
strength leads to the first step of weakness ; and 
the hero of the hour sinks amidst curses into 
the obscurity of the impostor or the ignominy 
of the felon. So long ago as the time of the 
Psalmist, this fate of triumphant wickedness had 
been sketched: “I have seen the wicked in 
great power, and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree: Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was 
not; yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found. Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright : for the end of that man is peace. But 
the transgressors shall be destroyed together ; 
the end of the wicked shall be cut off.” + 

So we must believe, if we believe in God at 
all. A God less than immutably righteous, 

* Psalm x. 3. + Psalm xxxvii, 35-38. 
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hating the evil and punishing it, as He loves the 
good and rewards it, would be no God at all. 
The absolute justice of the Divine, so far from 
being, as with much popular religion it is apt to 
be, a thought of alarm, is the supreme thought 
of comfort to every rational mind, as it is the 
root of all rational religion. “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” Where could 
righteousness be found if not at the heart of all 
life? And obscured as its manifestations may 
‘sometimes be, and perplexing its developments, 
it is never at fault. Appearances may belie the 
eternal order. Vice may enjoy prosperity, injus- 
tice flourish, and the wicked be exalted. But 
beneath all this apparent disorder, Divine right- 
eousness is working out its due ends. The moral 
evolution, like the natural, may be marked by 
many imperfections; but the ‘survival of the 
fittest ” is the law of both alike. That which is 
right and suitable remains in the end. Through 
all complications and chances of evil, righteous- 
ness at last is brought forth as the light, and 
judgment as the noon-day.* 

For the Divine order, we are to remember, is 
not merely a temporary manifestation now and 
here, but a continuous development. The lines 
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of our higher life run onwards, and “it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” Even if the 
kingdom of Divine righteousness were less clearly 
apparent now, there is a future kingdom and 
glory where the evil shall be redressed and the 
good rewarded. To many religious people the 
idea of retribution is mainly associated with the 
future. They delight to dwell on the assur- 
ance that all will come right at last, whatever 
wrongs may remain here. In the final reckoning 
there will be no mistake. The imagery of the 
Gospels is for them not a parable but a reality. 
And on that great harvest-day, when the angels 
shall go forth, sickle in hand, to gather in the wheat 
and the tares, they rejoice to think that there will 
be no confusion. God knoweth them that are 
His, and He will separate betwixt the righteous 
and the wicked with unfailing hand. However 
the wheat and the tares may have been mingled 
here, a clear partition will then be made; and 
while the wheat is brought into the garner of 
God, the tares shall be burned with unquench- 
able fire. Every man shall bear his own burden 
in the light of that awful judgment. 

Let us be sure that this great imagination 
mirrors an eternal truth. The good and the evil, 
if not here, yet hereafter, run on to their consum- 
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mation. All shall finally reap as they have 
sown, and at length stand revealed in their 
true character, crowned with glory or shame 
—‘ glory, honour, and peace, to every man that 
worketh good;” but “tribulation and anguish 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” * 

This is sure; but not less sure is it that the 
process of moral retribution is daily working 
itself out before our eyes. Long before we 
gather into our arms the final harvest, we are 
receiving according to what we have done, whe- 
ther it be good or evil. In the end we shall 
still be as we have been, only in more perfect 
measure. “He that is unjust, let him be un- 
just still: and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still.” + Let us not imagine that there will 
be any different principles of moral order in the 
end than at the beginning—God is always judg- 
ing us as He will judge us at the last. The end 
is not yet. The harvest still tarries. The corn- 
stalk is not matured, nor the full grain shown 
in the ear. But we are making our future every 
hour, and with many of us the crop is fast 
ripening into the eternal day. 


* Romans, il. 9, 10. + Revelations, xxi. 11. 
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Two practical reflections occur to us at the close: 

(1.) Let us never trifle with conscience. Con- 
science is the revelation of the Divine order 
and law of our lives. We may be mistaken or in 
doubt about many things. But when conscience 
clearly says of any temptation, No; it is not 
tight so to think or do,—then we may be sure 
that our duty is plam. And misled or unin- 
formed as we may sometimes be, the great lines 
of conduct are always clear. We know at all 
times that it is better to be good than to be bad 
—to think truly, to act purely and generously, 
‘to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly.” If we yield to falsehood or impurity ; if 
we commit injustice; if we are envious of our 
brother’s good, and would wrong him if we 
could ; if we give way to sinful passion, and 
instead of bringing under obedience the body, 
pamper and indulge it,—there is a voice within 
us tells us we are wrong, even when we stifle it. 
Wrong assuredly we are whenever we trifle with 
duty or sink below our own sense of what is 
good and right; when the law in our members, 
warring against the law of the mind, brings us 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in our 
members.* Moral deterioration and punishment 
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follow with sure foot such declension and con- 
quest. If we would avoid the evil, then let us 
avoid it at the first. Let us shun its appearance, 
resist its approach, and when it assails us, over- 
come it by good. 

(2.) Let us further reflect that no life is 
above the law of good, or can ever trample 
upon it with impunity. There is a not un- 
common delusion that lives of exceptional great- 
ness, either in quality or position, may allow 
themselves a licence which others dare not fol- 
low. A man of remarkable intellect or genius is 
supposed sometimes to be above ordinary rules ; 
and his errors are spoken of with leniency, or 
even a sort of admiration. Still more frequently, 
perhaps, a man of exceptional position, born to 
rank and fortune, is thought to be only doing 
what might be expected in yielding to youthful 
pleasures beyond others. But truly there are no 
such exceptions to the great principles of moral 
order which govern the world. These principles 
never fail, and are never infringed without inju- 
rious consequences. For “he that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which he hath done : 
and there is no respect of persons.”* If any life 
is exceptionally endowed, or exceptionally privi- 

* Colossians, iii. 25, 
EF 
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leged, that life, above all, should show forth the 
excellence of the Divine order which has en- 
riched it or placed it above others. Any other 
thought betrays a secret scepticism of such an 
order at all—and is a deception, however it may 
seem justified. Whatever we may think, God is 
not mocked. 

Let us be sure, one and all, that our sin will 
find us out; that there is one way of excellence, 
as there is one way of happiness—and one alone 
—the way of self-denial and duty, doing what- 
ever we do in word or deed in the name of 
Christ, giving thanks unto God and the Father 
by Him. May God lead us all in this way, 
strengthen, stablish, settle us, till He finally 
bring us to the rewards of His eternal kingdom. 
And to His name be all the glory. Amen. 


we 


THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


JOHN, ii. 10.—‘‘ Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine ; and when men have well drunk, then that which is worse: but 
thou Test kept the good wine until now.” 


VERY one understands the natural meaning 
of these words. The incident which gave 

rise to them is one of the most striking in our 
Lord’s life, and, like all its other incidents, has a 
significant bearing upon human life in general, 
As we read it, we seem to forget for a moment 
the “ Man of Sorrows,” and the tragic elevation 
of a self-sacrifice which knew no pause and in- 
vited none in others—whose great key-note was, 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” * 
Here there is no shadow of the Cross. Neither the 
gloom of Calvary, nor the loneliness of the “ Son 
of man, who had not where to lay His head,” + is 


* Matthew, xvi. 24, + Ibid. viii. 20, 
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near to a picture bright with the assembly of 
wedding guests and the cheer of wine for the 
wedding festival. If we need any such lesson, 
we are here taught that the presence of Christ is 
not only for the darker, but also for the brighter 
moments of our lives—that all we do in our 
festive no less than our solemn hours should be 
beautified by the companionship of Him who 
was called with His disciples to the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee—that, in short, the consecration 
of His love should rest upon every aspect and 
activity of our being. 

But it is not any general lesson of this kind of 
which I am now thinking. These words from 
an early period have been taken by them- 
selves and turned into a parable, speaking a 
deeper meaning than les upon the surface. 
They have been taken as applicable to a great 
contrast presented in the natural and the 
spiritual life respectively. Men who delighted 
in the language of Scripture, and studied it as 
almost their only literature, have been pleased 
to read in “the good wine set forth at the 
beginning” the charm of the natural life in its 
early freshness, finding its good at first; “and 
when men have well drunk, then that which ig 
worse :” and again, in “the good wine kept 
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until now,” the different law of the spiritual 
life, growing from weakness to strength, and 
from difficulty to enjoyment, preserving its good 
things to the last.* 

It matters little that the parable is a fanciful 
one, It is easy to see now that the words do 
not convey any such meaning. They were used 
apparently in their simple, direct sense, without 
any hint of a higher application. This is an 
obvious criticism which it requires no knowledge 
to make. Yet the associations of the higher 
meaning linger around the words, and we may 
well take them to illustrate what seems in itself 
a truth of great importance. No one need fear 
that we shall forget our Biblical criticism in so 
doing. After all, there are meanings imposed 
upon texts by good people, and zealously held 
by them, quite as fanciful as this, and having no 
better foundation. No one need quarrel with 
the spiritual fancies which have gathered around 
some Scriptural texts, so long as they are used 
merely for didactic or practical purposes. It is 
only when the controversialist would turn them 
to his purpose, and the theologian would wrest 


* See Trench’s Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, pp. 108- 
110, and the quotations from medizval writers and others there 


given. 
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the meaning of revelation to impose an anti- 
quated dogma, that we must be careful to read 
Scripture “as any other book,” and to hold 
closely to its critical and historical meaning. 

There is no fancy in the thought which these 
words have been taken to express. There is a 
natural life, and there is a spiritual life. The 
law of the former is to set forth its good wine 
at the beginning ; afterwards comes that which 
is worse. There is an immutable process of decay 
in all mere natural enjoyment. On the contrary, 
the law of the spiritual life is a law of increase. 
There is a spring of constant renewal in it. The 
good wine is kept to the last. Let us dwell 
upon this contrast for a little. 


I. The natural life is the life into which we 
are all born. It is our life of sense, and passion, 
and intellect. Need I speak of the good of such 
a life in its first healthiness and vigour. All its 
impulses are impulses of gladness. It is like 
good wine to the palate. As a poet of our own 
day has sung— 


“ How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 
All the heart, and the soul, and the senses for ever in joy !” 


The “mere mortal life held in common by man 
and brute” is full of exhilaration. It responds 
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to the great, happy life of Nature with vivid and 
quick response. No healthy young brain and 
heart but have known something of this mere joy 
of living, when manhood is yet in its prime and 
“not a muscle is stopped in its playing.” No 
restrictions can crush it altogether, and no 
asceticism kill its uprising force in the boy or 
girl as they look forth from the seclusion of 
unwasted powers on what is always to them 
the spring-time of an unworn world. And as 
‘there is no joy more true, so there is none at 
first more innocent than this. There have been - 
natures, indeed, that have shrunk from it—or so 
we read sometimes in books of devotion and 
biographies of the saints. There has seemed to 
such natures a touch of sin in the very overflow 
of youthful health and elation. The responsi- 
bilities of life have cast a darkening shadow 
over its youthful opening. The feeling is not 
so common as to be deprecated in a time like 
ours; but nothing, surely, can be more free 
from sinful alloy than the mere gladsome activity 
of the young heart. It lies near to God in the 
very freshness with which it owns the sweet 
attractiveness of the life which He has given it, 
and the bountiful earth on which He has made 
it to dwell. 
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But I need not dwell on this charm of the 
natural life. It needs no preacher to describe 
it. There is no fear in the present age that 
it will be undervalued or despised ; rather the 
contrary fear that we make too much of it, 
and place the mere forces of nature before the 
laws of the spirit. It is more my business and 
more my subject to point out how the activities 
of nature, so joyful in their first exercise, soon 
begin to lose their freshness and vigour. They 
waste in the using, and the glory of the mere 
natural life dies down as it runs its swift course 
from morning to noon and evening. Unless re- 
cruited from a higher source, or sustained by 
a happy temperance, it wastes away with a 
fated rapidity. The senses lose their zest, the 
spirits their spring, the passions their elevation. 
‘Mere mortal life,” the joy of grateful activity, 
is never to the man what it was to the boy. It 
may still bring delight, but seldom the old rap- 
ture. It may be still as “‘ good wine,” but it has 
lost the former relish. The “wild joy of living” 
vanishes with youth, never to be recalled; and the 
pulse beats more feebly, even though the arm be 
strong and the frame vigorous as ever. If we 
gain in experience, we lose in enthusiasm ; and 
though both life and nature may speak to us in 
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deeper tones, and move us with a more solemn 
gladness, we miss something we can never have 
again with the lapse of years. The leaping 
delight which once came from fresh fields or 
mountain-side is no more. There is no longer 
the same “splendour in the grass or glory in the 
flower.” The old thrill of passion comes not. 
We sigh over a vanished joy and a rapture that 
is dead; and court it as we may, the rapture 
never comes back again. 

But “leaving the flesh to the fate it was fit for,” 
it may seem that the joys of the intellectual life 
erow rather than decay with advancing years. 
There is a certain truth in this. As the intellect 
gets older, it gets wiser up to a certain point. 
It learns its own measure and powers, and no 
longer frets itself, as in youth it often does, over 
impossible achievements and ideal aims. It gets 
more masterful within its own sphere, and does 
its work with less strain, and often a more con- 
scious enjoyment. Happily there is this ever- 
recurring spring of pleasure in the intellectual 
side of our being. The joy of exercise, of mere 
life and activity, survive here when it has run 
to waste in the lower sphere of our sensitive 
and passionate existence. But if this be true, 
it is also true that the intellect loses while 
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it gains. Its stores accumulate, its work goes 
on more easily; but here too, as elsewhere, en- 
thusiasm vanishes. The mere delight in know- 
ing passes away. The passion of knowledge for 
its own sake survives in but a few breasts. 
What seemed once within reach—the joy of 
discovery all the more tempting by its difh- 
culty —is found inaccessible. The vision is 
proved to be a dream. The radiance which was 
once so bright dies down or disappears. Truths 
whose early dawning was as the exhilarating 
flush of morning, become commonplace.  Per- 
plexities grow more painful; problems more 
desperate. To the youthful intellectualist the 
world seems an open secret. He has only to 
pierce more deeply than others, and its mean- 
ing will lie plain before him. The veteran who 
has gone farthest afield, and sought most strenu- 
ously for wisdom as for hidden treasure, com- 
pares himself to a child who has gathered a 
few pebbles by the shore, while the great ocean 
of truth lies unexplored. He chiefly knows how 
little, after all, there is to be known. And go 
the life of intellect, infinitely greater as it is 
than any other sphere of our natural life, is 
seldom a very sanguine or hopeful life. The 
burden of thought saddens as it grows. Experi- 
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ence brings mastery; but it brings also diffi- 
culties and the consciousness of limits unfelt 
before. Here too, therefore, there is a sense 
in which the good wine is set forth at the 
beginning; and when men have well drunk, 
then that which is worse. The glory and the 
freshness fade. The shadows deepen as the 
night cometh ; and “turn wheresoe’er we may,” 
there is no longer the same intensity or buoy- 
ancy of intellectual sight. “The things which 
we have seen, we now can see no more.” 

And it is to be borne in mind that in all this 
view of the natural life I have taken it at the 
best. I have not identified it with the mere 
worldly or carnal life, into which it necessarily 
passes unless animated and controlled by some 
higher principle. I have not spoken of the 
world’s deceitful promises ; or of the allurements 
of sinful passion, “ carrying light in the face, and 
honey on the lip,” but, when men have well 
drunk, “fears and terrors of conscience, and 
shame and displeasure.”* I have not done so, 
because it seems to me unnecessary to draw the 
picture in any darker colours than it sometimes 
presents. The natural life, if divorced from 
God, must always be a sinful life; but beyond 

* J. Taylor’s Life of Christ, i loco, 
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doubt it may also be, in many things, a great or 
a beautiful life, with many springs in its mere 
healthy activity. But taking it thus at the very 
best, in its brightest fulness, it contains within 
itself the elements of decay. Its highest acti- 
vity is a process of exhaustion which finds 
no renewal. When the wine is drained, there 
is only the lees of its former strength and 
brightness. 


II. But is it different and better with the 
spiritual life? Some will tell us, in the first 
place, that we have no such evidence of a 
spiritual life at all as we have of a natural 
life—that at least the one is here and now, 
a living experience to make the most of; and 
the other a shadowy realm which we can 
neither test nor verify. On such a question we 
cannot enter into argument here. I am speak- 
ing to a Christian congregation, all of whom 
profess to hold the reality of the spiritual life, 
and the great unseen verities on which it sus- 
tains and nourishes itself. But surely we may 
say of the spiritual life, no less than the na- 
tural, that it appeals to a living course of ex- 
perience. It is also here and now—a series 
of facts—as well as the other, if also reach- 
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ing beyond the present to a higher and unseen 
sphere of being. The spiritual side of human 
life is a reality felt and enjoyed quite as truly 
as the natural side. To thousands it is the 
deepest reality, the true point of connection 
with the great Life of the universe, the enduring 
Power of which all forms of life are but the 
manifestation. We cannot get quit of religion 
by mere denial. Materialism itself, in order to 
make any show of meeting the mystery of the 
world, is found to clothe itself with spiritual 
meanings and to assume a religious voice. 

The character of the spiritual life is equally 
verified in experience. In varying degrees and 
with casual reversions, it is yet essentially a life 
of growth—of growth from darkness to light, 
from weakness to strength, from dimness and 
poverty to beauty and hope and richness. This 
is the law of the higher life. There may be ex- 
ceptions in individual experience. The law may 
bé obscured by contradictory influences. But it 
remains true that when the spiritual life sur- 
vives in any healthiness at all, it adds to faith 
knowledge, and to knowledge virtue, temper- 
ance, and patience, and to all these the “love 
which hopeth all things, and never faileth.” 

(1.) The commencement of the spiritual life is 
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frequently spoken of as a transition from darkness 
to light. The newly-born Christian, beginning 
to realise his priestly dignity and holy privi- 
leges, is called upon ‘to show forth the praise 
of Him who hath called him out of darkness 
into His marvellous light.”* And this access 
of light always attends the higher life. It is as 
the opening of eyes to the blind. It isa new 
gift of sight, so that we see a higher meaning in 
duty to God, in the work and sacrifice of Christ, 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. Christ becomes 
the “master-light of all our seeing.” A new 
glory, other than the glory of nature, falls upon 
life and thought. The sacrifice of the Cross 
may have seemed before an unintelligible or 
repellent mystery. As in the early time it 
was “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness,” so there are still, in divers 
forms, the Jewish and the Greek types of mind 
—the one unable to see the divine dignity of 
the great Sufferer, and the other unable to see 
that there was any need for the suffering 
at all, And all human theories and analogies 
help us but dimly to understand the great 
mystery. None read it, or can read it, fully. 
But there grows from the depth of sinful ex- 
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perience, and the hopelessness of our own mortal 
strugele with evil in our hearts and in our 
lives, a meaning in the Divine sacrifice which 
nothing else can give. The love and wisdom 
‘ of God shine from the Cross on our struggling 
souls, and the power of God reveals itself in it 
as alone able and mighty to save. And as our 
spiritual insight grows, and we feel ourselves 
continually so weak and yet so capable, so 
grovelling and yet so aspiring—there comes an 
ever deeper meaning into that Life which was 
lifted up that all men might be drawn to it. 
The ideal of all higher life is seen to be there 
—self-sacrifice for the good of the others; and 
not only the ideal, which we may contemplate, 
but the strength which we may appropriate, 
and so receive help, that as He loved us and 
gave Himself for us, we should also walk in 
love, and live no longer unto ourselves, but unto 
Him that died for ys and rose again. 

This life of self-sacrifice in Christ—into which 
we have been redeemed by His suffering, of which 
we are made capable by His grace—sheds for us 
a higher light on this world of evil and suffering 
than all the theories of philosophy, or the gener- 
alisations of science. What our minds may fail 
to understand, our hearts enable us to realise. 
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In all higher natures there is a subtle inter- 
change betwixt the reason and the affections— 
a growth of intuition, partly intellectual and 
partly moral, which gives a new eye to the soul, 
and a better interpretation of the world’s mys- 
tery than aught else. More and more this light 
of the Divine brightens within us and suffuses 
the intelligence even in its subtlest question- 
ings. Difficulties may remain. The hardness of 
. external fact, and the pitiless logic of scientific 
induction, may sometimes seem to leave no 
foothold for our grasp of the spiritual. There 
will come Jewish moods of mind, in which the 
idea of a Divine sacrifice seems a “ stumbling- 
block ;” and even more frequently Greek moods 
of mind, in which it will appear “ foolishness ;” 
and the strength and claims of the present ex- 
istence will seem all that we can ever know. 
But if we remain true to our higher self—to 
the deeper elements of our experience —the 
thought of the Cross will become an increas- 
ing source of illumination and comfort. It will 
brighten our darkness as no other thought 
can. It will uphold in moments of anguish, 
when the strongest ties of the natural life 
are broken asunder, and there remains for 
this world only weakness and despair. It 
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will become “the light of life” the more 
we dwell upon it, taking hold of our higher 
- reason as well as our more tender sympathies. 
Christ Himself will be seen ever more clearly as 
“the way, the truth, and the life”’—in whose 
perfect mind and character are hid all treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. From the dreams 
of modern philanthropy, and its schemes of reli- 
gious humanitarianism—from the prophets of ex- 
perience and the preachers of negation—we shall 
turn to Him with a deeper rest, as the true Light 
- that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world—as the highest fulfilment of conscience 
and of reason—the greatest reality of thought 
and of life. 

(2.) But the spiritual life is not only a growth 
in light—it is a growth in practical strength and 
capacity of duty. When man first awakens to 
its reality, and begins to recognise a higher, 
divine voice, calling him to nobler work than 
he has ever done, he finds all his endeavours 
after the higher life weak and hesitating. The 
sense of a Divine ideal has been quickened 
within him ; and “to will is present,” but “ how 
to perform that which is good” he finds not. 
The old nature of selfish affection and action 
cannot be killed at once. Nay, it frequently 
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asserts its power ; and the new nature, the higher 
impulses of self-sacrificing love and duty, are 
driven under by the overmastering sway of 
evil habit and desire. And so it is that the 
beginnings of the religious life are so often hard, 
and even convulsive; and many good men are 
found to tell of the struggles which they went 
through in entering upon its “narrow way.” 
That which was worse was given at the first 
—despair and hopelessness of the good which 
had yet laid hold of them and would not let 
them go. The ery of conflict betwixt the Divine 
ideal in the heart and the love of sin which 
fights against it and beats it back is heard in 
many a struggling soul. “O wretched man 
that I am! who -shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?” * 

But gradually this element of conflict and 
oppression disappears with the cherished love of 
the good. The grace of Christ becomes suffi- 
. cient, and strength is made perfect in weakness. 
The will gets stronger to do that which is right 
and good, and to resist that which is wrong and 
evil. Temptation grows powerless, the sense of 
duty more clear and earnest, and the fact of 
duty therefore more easy and continuous. The 
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evil no longer overcomes the good, but the good 
the evil. The higher attributes of our nature 
gather unity and force against its baser ten- 
dencies, and displace them with a steady con- 
sistency. Our complex being, disordered by sin, 
becomes righted through the indwelling har- 
mony of the Divine Spirit; so that all its activ- 
ities go forth in a higher union of love and self- 
sacrificing obedience. The law of the members 
ceases to invade the law of the mind; and “we 
present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable 
service.” * We are no longer “conformed to 
this world,” but ‘“ transformed by the renewing 
of our mind, that we may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” t 

And all this growth of spiritual strength is at 
the same time a growth of happiness. It is a 
better state in all respects. As our endeavours 
after the higher life become more successful, 
they become less difficult—nay, they become full 
of felicity. As we gain step by step on the 
upward path, the remaining steps are not only 
less toilsome,—there is a divine exhilaration 
in the progress—a joyful sense of victory. 
There may be descents—and deplorable and 
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painful ones—after we have reached a fair 
height ; but unless we lose hold of the good, or 
banish it from our hearts, it will never lose hold 
of us, but still bear us upwards. Unless we 
quench the Spirit, He will still dwell within 
us, strengthen us in the inner man, and carry 
us forwards in the divine life until we attain the 
measure of the stature of the perfect man in 
Christ. With every advance comes an increase 
of good. The “good wine” seems still kept 
“until now.” The enjoyment grows with the 
growth of spiritual strength and grace. The 
yoke of self-sacrifice, as it is fitted to every 
point of the spiritual nature, is no longer felt to 
be a yoke. The sense of burden falls away as 
the pilgrim mounts higher on his heavenward 
way. Here, as in so many other points, the 
ereat Puritan parable is true to the best spir- 
itual experience. The life of holiness is from 
“strength to strength”—no mere toil of duty, 
but the perfection of being—at once the highest 
activity and the highest happiness. 

(3.) But especially with increase of grace there 
is an increase of moral beauty and hopefulness. 
In these respects, perhaps, the natural and the 
spiritual life contrast more than in any others. 
The one sinks to the decay and weakness of old 
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age; the other rises to a perennial and more 
perfect bloom. The one gets less hopeful; to 
- the other hope is as “an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that 
within the vail.” * 

Undoubtedly there is a process of moral decay 
in all merely natural lives. As they get older, 
they seem to harden. The confident fulness of 
youth and of manhood disappears. The natural 
virtues that seemed to cover or compensate for 
the inner selfishness are less prominent. A 
growing meanness of character comes forth. 
This is the inevitable fate of all self-love 
that is not supplanted by a higher motive, or 
killed at the root by that love of Christ 
which raises us to a higher sphere. On the 
other hand, the higher life, once begun, not 
only advances in strength, but in beauty. It 
takes to itself more comeliness and harmony, 
and grows more thoughtful, tender, gentle—and 
wise in its gentleness. Who has not known 
lives in whom these “beauties of holiness” 
have shown with a widely-diffusing lustre, whose 
“conversation,” already ‘‘in heaven,” has been 
to many an inexpressible good? When the 
eye saw them, it gave witness to them; and if 
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we had ever doubted of the reality of a spiritual 
world, and its higher worth and meaning, such 
lives, we felt, were as “living epistles,” telling of 
its power and verity. 

Again, as the natural life advances, how poor 
its prospects! Here more than anywhere—in 
its outlook on the future—it may be said to 
break down. When the spring and summer 
are gone, and autumn advancing, there is 
only a wintry weariness and gloom before 
it. The strength of former hope dies out; 
the affections on which it has fed grow sapless, 
or are pitilessly rooted out. There is no light 
beyond, and the darkness of the shortening 
years falls fast. It may have been a strong 
and beautiful life while it lasted ; but its course 
is done, and death awaits it. The evil days 
have come in which it has no pleasure in them.* 
There is an inexpressible sadness in this inevi- 
table fate before the strongest and happiest 
mortal existence. The good wine has all been 
drained. It has sunk to the lees: that which 
is worse has come to it at last, if not long 
before. 

The spiritual life, on the contrary, not only 
erows strong in higher holiness, but in higher 
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hopefulness. The light burns brightly within, 
while darkness deepens without. For the soul 
has taken hold of an eternal life beyond death 
and the grave; and from the very sense of mor- 
tality, and the falling away of all earthly hope, 
there has sprung the consciousness of a higher 
hope, which entereth into that within the veil. 
The sure Foundation which underlies all the 
shows of life is felt all the more sure when 
these shows are vanishing. They perish, but 
He endureth; and from the very experience of 
change around and within, the soul cleaves with 
a more living hold to Him who is “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” * As the 
shadows fall and darkness gathers in the mor- 
tal eye, within the life that is hid with God in 
Christ the day is breaking and the shadows 
are fleeing away. There is a streak of dawning 
light in the higher heavens as the night rapidly 
shuts from view this lower earth. 

What is the secret of this heavenly hope, 
as of all spiritual growth? Above all things, 
trust in God—the assurance that there is an 
Eternal Love embracing us and educating us 
to its own likeness. The roots of all religious 
strength and peace, and hope and joy and 
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patience, seem to me personal. If I am only to 
grow stronger or better by increase of know- 
ledge—by growing clearness and certainty of con- 
viction—then my progress must be very halting ; 
I may go backward rather than forward. For 
youth, and not age, is the season of dogma; 
and as men ripen in experience, they cease to 
be opinionative. They become less sure than 
they once were of many things. They leave 
the issues of the future to God, and the fear 
of hell may hardly mingle in their thoughts. 
If able to hold an authoritative creed for them- 
selves, they are thankful; but hesitate to apply 
it to others, or to judge those who differ from 
them. ‘True spiritual growth is certainly not in 
sharpness of opinion, but in largeness of trust, 
—higher, more beautiful, and more embracing 
thoughts of God and of Christ—thoughts born 
not of the authority of any school or any Church, 
but of humility and charity and holy obedience. 

The conclusion of the whole therefore is, 
that we look well to the springs of spiritual life 
within our own hearts—that we give all heed, 
by God’s blessing, to grow in grace and humility, 
in mercy and self-sacrifice—that we put off the 
“old man” with his selfish desires, and “ be re- 
newed in the spirit of our mind,” and put on the 
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new man, which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness. Oh let us not waste 
the days of our strength in the service of evil, 
hoping that at last we can take up the higher 
life as an easy task! The thought is impious, as 
it is unwarranted. If there be a higher life at 
all, it must always be our duty—it can only be 
our happiness. All else must be vanity—must 
be sin—however fair it may look. Let us not 
‘deceive ourselves. The brightness of the natural 
life is vanishing while we look upon it. The 
glory of the spiritual is alone eternal. Let 
us choose the better part while God is waiting 
to be gracious; and all that is good in us—the 
voice of conscience—the summons of grace,— 
invite us to give ourselves to the divine service. 
“Then shall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord: His going forth is prepared as the 
morning; and He shall come unto us as the rain, 
as the latter and former rain unto the earth.” * 
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Vi. 


DIVINE GOODNESS AND THE MYSTERY 
OF SUFFERING. 


Romans, viii. 28.—‘‘ And we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” 


HE idea of God is the root of all religion, and 
the love of God its great strength and com- 

fort. Is there One above us who cares for us, 
who orders all things for our good, and who is 
therefore the object of our love ?—this is the 
question of questions. Religion cannot stop short 
of such personal relations, however we may try to 
fill our minds with vaguer, or what may appear 
to some grander, thoughts. The idea of order is 
not enough, magnificent as we may make it. 
Behind the order we long to grasp a Will—a 
moral Life answering to our life—a Love at 
once near to us and supreme. Nor is there 
any contradiction in the ideas, contradictory 
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as they have been sometimes made to appear. 
It is nothing but the narrowness of human logic 
that supposes order—or evolution, if we prefer 
the word—at variance with Providence or the 
- operation of a Supreme Love. Rather, order 7s 
Providence, and the law which rules our lives is 
at the same time the Love which guides them— 
the working together of all things for good to 
those who recognise the good and own it. 

There is no thought more familiar in Scripture 
than the thought of an Almighty or Sovereign 
Will, into whose grasp is gathered the control of 
all things. The God of Scripture is a Supreme 
Person, who “ doeth according to His will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth; and none can stay His hand, or say 
unto Him, What doest thou ?” * He directs 
equally all the mightier movements of nature 
and the minuter changes of life. His omnipo- 
tent governance upholds the course of sphered 
worlds; and at the same time the very hairs 
of our head are numbered by Him, and not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without His per- 
mission. “ He telleth the number of the stars ; 
He calleth them all by their names.” t He also 
“healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
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their wounds.”* “He divideth the sea with 
His power, and by His understanding He 
smiteth through the proud. By His Spirit He 
hath garnished the heavens; His hand hath 
formed the crooked serpent. Lo, these are parts 
of His ways; but how little a portion is heard of 
Him? but the thunder of His power who can 
understand ¢” t 

We read much nowadays of the anthropomor- 
phism of the Old Testament, and of the manner 
in which science has extended our conception of 
nature, and of the universal order which reigns 
throughout it, binding all things into one. We 
can never be too grateful for the real results 
of science—for everything that expands our in- 
telligence and at the same time sobers it; and 
that larger and truer philosophy, which has 
planted the great cosmical idea as almost a 
commonplace in the modern mind, is to be 
accepted as a blessing. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the good which has come to popular re- 
ligion from the growth of scientific thought 
and the expulsion of those spectres of arbi- 
trary personality which were wont to lurk in the 
obscurities of nature. But it may be doubted 
how far the Bible was ever responsible for such 
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imaginations, or whether even modern thought 
can conceive more grandly of the inscrutable 
Power of which it speaks—which it everywhere 
recognises —than the psalmist or the divine 
dramatist whose language I have quoted. 
What march of cosmical force through endless 
eeons is more sublime than the rule of thought, 
alike in the courses of the stars, the waves of the 
sea, and the pulsations of the heart? And if this 
conception is anthropomorphic, are not all our 
conceptions equally so? Man can only think at 
all after his own likeness on any subject ; and 
whether the conception of mere Force, or of an 
intelligent Will, bears least the stamp of human 
weakness, may be safely left to the rational judg- 
ment of the future. It is the savage who, when 
he hears the thunder amongst his woods, or 
looks upon the riot of nature in a storm, trembles 
before a mighty Force which he fails to under- 
stand. It is the Hebrew poet or Grecian sage 
in whose own mind has risen the dawn of crea- 
tive thought, who clothes this mystery of Power 
with intelligence and life. 

But the idea of the Divine which meets us 
everywhere in Scripture is not merely sovereign 
and intelligent; it is essentially beneficent. “The 
Lord is good to all ; and His tender mercies are 
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over all His works.” * “Thy mercy, O Lord, is 
in the heavens; and Thy faithfulness reacheth 
unto the clouds. . . . How excellent is Thy 
loving-kindness, O God! therefore the children 
of men put their trust under the shadow of Thy 
wings.” 

It is needless to multiply quotations of this 
kind. The God of Scripture is, beyond all ques- 
tion, not only supreme, but supremely good. He 
not only performs all things, but He performs 
all things well. There are many dark things in 
the divine government-—things that transcend 
our comprehension, and in which we may be un- 
able to see a consistent meaning ; but the ideal 
of the Divine in Scripture is never at variance 
with our highest thoughts of what is right and 
good. I am speaking now, of course, not of 
incidents in the divine representation, or of all 
actions attributed, or supposed to be attrib- 
. uted, to God. It is no part of an intelligent 
criticism to deny the progress of moral any 
more than of intellectual thought in Scrip- 
ture. The Divine ideal, as unfolded in its 
pages, is not to be judged by the imperfect 
manner in which the early Hebrew mind 
sometimes interpreted its meaning, or conceived 
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of it as acting. Its true representation is the 
highest thought of Hebrew psalmist and pro- 
phet in their highest moments of inspiration. 
And here there is nothing at variance with our 
Ideal of all that is true and right and good. 
Nay, rather, is not our thought continually fall- 
ing below the Biblical thought, and needing to 
be refreshed by it ? Is not the very ideal which 
some men now seek to turn against Scripture 
mainly the product of Scripture, and only living 
~ where the Bible is still a power in the education 
of the popular conscience ? 

Not only so, but our brightest dreams of 
human progress do not outreach the Biblical 
conception of a kingdom of righteousness and 
peace yet to be established. Obvious and grave 
as are the disorders of the present world, there 
is everywhere, according to this conception, an 
underlying plan of good. The fulness of the 
Divine thought only gradually unfolds itself in 
action. There is a potency of good amidst all 
the signs of evil. “Clouds and darkness” may 
surround the Divine Governor, but “ justice and 
judgment ” are the habitation of His throne, and 
“merey and truth” go before His face.* His 
ways may be inscrutable, His footsteps not 
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known;* but His mind is ever good towards 
all the creatures He has made, and who do not 
disown His care. “All the paths of the Lord 
are mercy and truth unto such as keep His cove- 
nant and His testimonies.” t 

Such an optimism is everywhere taught in 
Scripture. The darkest enigmas of life and of 
history are conceived only as shadows resting on 
an upland which is stretching towards the clear 
day. The higher levels of the Divine kingdom 
are all luminous, and even those lower shadows 
which now fall so heavily over many human 
creatures are not spots of hopeless darkness. 
They will be finally cleared away, and made to 
disclose their meaning in the Divine plan for 
all. The characters of evil which are now 
hardest to read may yet be seen to have a 
purpose of good. For we are but “the creatures 
of aday.” It is but a span of the great cosmi- 
cal life that is disclosed to us; and could we 
see the end from the beginning, all would be 
found in order, The enigmas which we cannot 
explain may be intelligible to a larger faculty 
and a wider horizon of knowledge. The com- 
plications in which we can see no meaning, or 
only such a meaning as seems to fall below our 
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own highest thoughts of the Divine, may expand 
into issues of beneficence that will gladden the 
angels, when the great plan is complete and 
the glory of final victory is poured backward 
through all its ascending developments and 
darkly-lying shadows. 

Is this not, after all, a higher optimism than 
that of any mere stoicism, which sees in all around 
us the mere movement of fate, and which con- 
strues the evils of the world not as accidents 
which may bear in the end some divine mean- 
ing, but as essential parts of the whole—necessary 
steps in the cosmical development? It may or 
may not be possible in such a view to hold that 
the plan of the world is good after all, and to 
reverence and admire, and even worship after a 
fashion, all the outgrowth of its activities, as the 
only Divine we shall ever know. But I confess 
that the world seems hardly good to me apart 
from the thought of a great Mind moving 
through it all, and bringing good out of evil. 
This may not help me better to understand 
the amount of evil that I see. The existence 
of evil is as hard upon one hypothesis of cos- 
mical origin as another. It at least helps me 
to bear with the evil, and to strive against it— 
to think that there is One to whom all evil is 
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hateful as it can be—nay, more than it can be 
—to the purest human intelligence, and whose 
aim is to reconcile an evil world to Himself, by 
forgiving men their trespasses, and sending a 
new power of good into the world for its redemp- 
tion. Let me have no higher thought than the 
cosmical life of which I am a part. I may not 
despair under the burden of this thought; but 
I can hardly be cheerful. I may accept the 
world and my own part in it as so far good— 
good because it could not be otherwise in the 
nature of things. And it is not the part of a 
wise man to quarrel with the inevitable for him- 
self or others. But why should I believe in good 
as an idea at all on such an hypothesis ? What- 
ever is, is and must be best in such a case. It is 
the fittest in the circumstances. It is the point 
in the eternal order which the cosmical life has 
reached ; and I know not on what ground I or 
others can pronounce any actual point in this 
development evil, save on the ground that there 
is a Divine Idea behind the order and higher 
than it. Whatever falls below this Idea, or is at 
variance with it, is therefore evil. This is surely 
the higher philosophy as well as faith—to believe 
that all things are working together for good; 
not merely because things are as they are, and 
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could not be otherwise, but because they are 
everywhere more and more unveiling a supreme- 
ly beneficent Mind—a God who “is Light,” and 
in whom “is no darkness at all”*—who is Love, 
and before whose presence evil cannot dwell. 


II. But turning to the more special view of the 
subject, it may be asked, Is this, after all, a true 
view on the Christian any more than any other 
hypothesis ? Is it consistent with facts that “all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God”? It would be endless and useless to argue 
the general question of optimism. The question 
has little practical value, and, besides, is hardly 
that which is in view of the apostle. When he 
says in the text, “and we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God,” 
he assumes all of which we have been not un- 
naturally led to speak in the present atmosphere 
of thought around us. He at least has no doubt 
of a God who is over all, who doeth according to 
His will, and who directs all creatures and things 
which He has made for His own glory and their 
good. It may be doubted how far the optimism 
of St Paul would correspond to our modern 
notions of a beneficent progress of the world, 
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and of the evolution here—on this earth—of 
a kingdom of divine righteousness and peace. 
But it cannot be doubted that he believed 
in the reality of such a kingdom; and that 
he and his fellow-believers were members of 
it; and that all things in his life and theirs 
were working together for their good as such. 
He felt himself in the hands of One whose ser- 
vant he was—whose will he was bound to obey ; 
and it is his consolation that in doing this he 
was not only doing his duty, but securing his 
happiness. He had no doubt of God’s good 
purposes with him, and that amidst all the sore 
perils of the Christian life which he had so hear- 
tily embraced, there was a divine plan of good 
for him, and for all who with him had entered 
upon it. The only question, therefore, is as to 
the fact of this experience amongst Christians 
generally. Do we know that all things that 
make up our lives—that whatever happens to 
us of apparent good or evil—is really for our 
good? Do we find this true, as St Paul did? It 
must be admitted that it is hard sometimes to 
realise this. Much in life, on the contrary, 
seems difficult to understand and to bear—nay, 
at times seems too perplexing and darkened 
to have any good in it, or at least any good 
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which we can ever know. There are pro- 
bably such moments of depression in all lives, 
and not least in the best. St Paul himself 
was not free from them when the thorn in the 
flesh was given to him, the messenger of Satan 
to buffet him.* Even his strong faith some- 
times drooped, and he passed under the shadow, 
weak, forsaken, and afilicted. Yet even then he 
rejoiced in tribulation, as “working patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope.” 

It is sufficiently obvious that the good of 
which the text speaks is not any form of mere 
earthly good. There is no assurance here or 
anywhere of prosperity to them that love God. 
Rather it is true that “whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth.” In all true natures there is 
a deep consciousness of suffering. The evils of 
life bear upon them with equal force; and in 
their case there is more tenderness under the 
pressure. The very capacity of loving God im- 
plies a capacity of loving others, and a suscepti- 
bility of feeling which may be bitterly wounded 
amidst the strifes of life or by the strokes of 
bereavement. 

It can hardly be questioned that in modern 
times, and amidst the indulgences of our modern 


* 2 Corinthians, xi. 7, 
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civilisation, human nature has become more sen- 
sitive. Suffering smites it more acutely. Death 
casts a deeper shadow. The early Christians 
were a stern if also a tender race. Especially 
they felt and moved in the unseen world as few 
men and few Christians now do. They saw God 
and Christ and the blessed angels as the compan- 
ions of their trials in a way it is now hard to 
imagine, If their dear ones were taken away, 
even by cruel suffering, they could rejoice in the 
assurance that they were taken from an evil 
world, and were with the Father and the 
Saviour in an eternal kingdom, where no hurt 
would evermore come to them. ‘This world was 
to them very evil, ‘‘a world lying in wickedness,” 
from which death was a happy escape. And so, 
with their hold of the invisible, and their in- 
difference to the visible, they came with St 
James to “count it all joy when they fell into 
divers temptations.” * They passed to the very 
opposite pole of experience which had charac- 
terised the ancient world. To the Greek, and 
even to the Hebrew, death had been the realm. 
of darkness. To the Christian it became the 
passage to a realm of endless light and life. 
Facing it in the clear dawn of the resurrection, 


* James, i. 2, 
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many as well as St Paul could boldly say, “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? . . . Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.”* 
Nature and this mortal life sink out of sight. The 
living Christ and the unseen Heaven whither He 
had gone were for ever in their spiritual vision. 

This feeling pervades the New Testament. It 
looks out upon us from the peaceful and beauti- 
ful emblems of the catacombs, and more or less 
lives in all Christian literature. In many of the 
medizeval lyrics it deepens to an intensity of 
passion which throws the present world into a 
shadow of constant gloom, and casts the light of 
all joy and hope and rapture upon “ Jerusalem 
the golden, with milk and honey blest.” 

But nature and life are far too grand realities 
in themselves to remain at this point of depres- 
sion. The world is not to be measured by the 
narrow gloom of the medieval poet, who looked 
forth upon it from his cloister, and had tasted 
little of its excitement. It is too real and too near 
to us, and in many things too noble and beautiful, 
to be thus despised. It is not to be thought of as 
merely full of evil to be got rid of—to be changed 
by some sudden glory revealed from heaven, 


* 1 Corinthians, xv. 55, 57. 
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“with the voice of the archangel and with the 
trump of God.” The imaginative supernatural- 
ism which made of our earthly life a mere pain- 
ful transit to the invisible, is no longer a work- 
ing faith to the modern mind, which loves 
nature and science, and art and civilisation. 
And the change has followed—that men are 
apt to be less patient under the trials of life. 
The less distinctly they see into the future, the 
more they prize the present. The less heaven is 
realised by them, the more they love earth, and 
the more bitterly do they feel the rupture of all 
those ties which make their earthly home less 
sweet to them, or darken it with ineffaceable 
shadows. 

It may seem to some as if I were merely 
describing the growth of an unchristian temper, 
with which the language of St Paul has nothing 
to do. Of course, if men love the present life, 
and prefer earth to heaven, they cannot expect 
to find the good of which the apostle here 
speaks. This is true; and yet we must be fair 
to the modern no less than the ancient spirit. 
The materialistic temper is always unchristian ; 
and words which have their root only in the 
vivid apprehension of a spiritual life can have 
no meaning toit. St Paul has himself admitted 
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that if the future life were cut off, the trials of 
the present would be insupportable. It is only 
the glory of the one that lightens the darkness 
of the other. It is only the faith of immortality 
that gives hope in bereavement, or comfort in 
death. Let this be admitted. Yet there is truth, 
and even Christian truth, in the higher appre- 
ciation of nature and life which has sprung up 
in the modern mind. This earth and our being 
in it are rightly valued at a higher rate than 
they were by the medieval or the early Chris- 
tian. The change of consciousness which has 
transformed both, and made them more dear and 
beautiful to us, is really a change after the mind of 
Christ, so often higher than that of the Church. 
The modern spirit has so far here returned to the 
Divine ideal instead of having departed from it. 
There is no necessary materialism in loving the 
fair earth which He loved, and clinging closely to 
those human ties which He Himself consecrated. 

The difficulty is to love life and yet not fear 
death—to bear all the burdens of life, and find a 
divine meaning in them all—to count it all joy 
when our health is good and dear ones are spared 
to us, and yet also to count it joy when we fall 
into divers trials. In other words, the difficulty 
is to see a deeper reality in life than appears 
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upon the surface—to believe in a divine educa- 
tion for ourselves and for others, even when 
there is. confusion in our hearts and the smart of 
an intolerable pang. 

It is useless—it may be cruel—to say 
to smitten and bereaved ones: Be composed. 
Look beyond the present to the future. Think 
of how St Paul endured steadfastly unto the end 
—of his joy in tribulation. It is the will of God 
that you should be left alone, and His assurance 
that this and all other things will work together 
for your good. This is true; and yet for the 
moment the mere fact of suffering, and its incon- 
solable bitterness, is even truer. It so fills the 
heart that aught else cannot get near to it. And 
there is nothing wrong, in such awful moments 
of sorrow, when the soul wraps itself in the gar- 
ment of misery and sits aloof, and the voice of 
the preacher—even a preacher ike St Paul— 
sounds hollow in the ear. There never can be 
anything wrong in the mere utterance of nature 
—the forlorn ery of the wounded life which God 
has so made that it cannot but ery when it is 
stricken sore. It is needless to attempt ex- 
planation. Words fail of meaning before the 
dumb image of a sorrow that has itself no words. 
Its stony silence is more pathetic than any voice. 
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But while we can explain nothing, and may 
hardly obtrude consolation, the stricken soul may 
at length find a meaning and comfort for itself. 
God may speak to it with a deeper force than 
nature when this force has spent itself, and the 
silence of sorrow has left a sanctuary where the 
Divine may be heard. The consciousness of 
mercy may rise through all the overwhelming 
consciousness of pain. The light of love may 
break from behind the cloud of judgment, or 
what seemed judgment. The Divine thought fo 
ourselves and for others may take a larger and 
more beneficent shape than we had dared to 
suppose. Good of the highest kind has some- 
times come from what seemed the most painful 
evil. From the very bitterness has sprung sweet- 
ness; and the wound which seemed to kill has 
grafted new shoots of character, which have 
grown into everlasting life. 

What fresh depths of feeling and trust and 
sympathetic love—what tenderness and gracious 
helpfulness, and patience and courage — have 
found their soil in what seemed a hopeless 
sorrow! The weeping of the night has been 
turned into the joy of the morning; and the 
soul that has lain low has risen higher than 
before to altitudes of virtue. For heaven has 
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been about it in its sorrow, and it has come 
forth from its chamber of loneliness a_ better, 
purer, and stronger being. We may fail to 
realise it, yet 


“ All sorrow is a gift, and every trouble 
That the heart of man has, an opportunity.” 


We may not feel this consciously. Through the 
blinding mist of our tears we may not see the 
purpose of divine mercy. In the sense of un- 
derstanding it, we may never see it. But the 
purpose is, nevertheless, sure, and the oppor- 
tunity of good given. And the good may come 
to us in many ways we little know, moulding 
for us new life and higher aims—breathing 
into our whole being higher activities and a 
richer strength of self-sacrificing duty. 

It may be hard after all, I do not question, to 
find the good worked in some lives by suffering. 
There are those that seem to harden rather than 
soften when the world goes wrong with them, or 
some mystery of bereavement enters into their 
lot. It would be wrong to form harsh judg- 
ments of any such. It is enough that we can 
trace the thread of the apostle’s meaning in our 
modern experience, and see how the chosen 
purpose may work in many ways beyond our 
first knowledge and feeling. We are bound, 
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besides, to remember the condition that is at- 
tached to the experience of the text. For all 
growth of good there must be a fitting soil. 
There must be a capacity of love in us in order 
to recognise love in God and a purpose of divine 
love in life. If we narrow our hearts instead of 
opening them, and so shut ourselves within the 
walls of our suffering that we cannot see beyond, 
we may get only moroseness, and evil temper, 
and impatient defiance from those strokes which 
have smitten us, yet not that we should for 
ever dwell in darkness. The light may never 
arise on us, because we will not lift our eyes 
towards it, although shining in the heavens. 
Such selfish concentration is the very opposite 
of love; and there is no good in it to any soul. 
It hardens alike in prosperity and adversity. In 
adversity it tortures as well as hardens. In order 
to find good anywhere, we must look beyond our- 
selves. In order to find the highest good we 
must look towards God, and let our hearts go 
forth to Him with unfailing trust. We may not 
be able to say with the patriarch, “ Though He 
slay me, yet will [ trust in Him.” * It is of no 
use repeating the language of Scripture if our 
thought cannot rise to it. But we must feel 
* Job, xiii. 15. 
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that it is not God’s good purpose to slay us in 
any evil sense, or to bring our lives down to the 
ground, only that He may raise us up again and 
give us peace. “Though He cause grief, yet 
will He have compassion according to the mul- 
tidude of His mercies. For He doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” * 
We must believe in Him as our Father, and not 
merely as our Sovereign and Lord, assured that 
“ He knoweth our frame,” and that He will not 
make us to suffer above what we are able to 
bear, but with every temptation will find a way 
of escape. 

There is no other hope for life—there can be 
no other joy in death—than the assurance of a 
God above us, who is Love, and who has no 
thoughts but thoughts of love for all the crea- 
tures He has made—who has appointed our 
days, and the means of training us to His own 
service and glory. If we lose the conception of 
a Divine Benevolence, supreme over all, making 
all things work together for our good and the 
good of all, we lose all that can lighten the bur- 
den of life, or even render religion itself to a 
quickened heart anything but a misery. We 
can only love a God who is Love—whom we 


* Lamentations, li. 32, 33. 
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know seeks our good and the good of all. And 
if there is such a God—as Christ declares there 
is—in whom there is. no darkness at all, no 
hate or evil at all, but only love and order, 
which is the soul of all love,—how can we help 
loving Him? What fear need there be in our 
hearts? Evils may befall us—suffering and the 
bitterness of wrong or shame awaitus. We may 
look for light, but, behold, there is only darkness 
and the shadow of death! Yet we are safe in 
~ the arms of a Divine Love that will bear and 
carry us through all. Nothing in such a case 
can be truly adverse to us. ‘Troubled on every 
side, we are not yet in despair; cast down, we 
are not forsaken. “To love God in Christ,” as 
Bunsen said when dying, “is everything.” All 
else God will care for if we only love Him. He 
will make light to arise in the midst of darkness. 
He will make the crooked places straight, and 
the rough places plain. And, finally, He will 
bring us to that eternal home where we shall 
rest from our labours, and the wounds of the 
stricken heart shall be for ever healed; “and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for 
the former things are passed away.” 

“Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
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from falling, and to present you faultless before 
the presence of His glory with exceeding joy, 
to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
ever. Amen.” 
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VII. 


DEATH, AND SORROW FOR THE DEAD — 


1 THESSALONIANS, iv. 13, 14.—‘‘ But I would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
died, and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Him.” 


pte most tremendous fact before every man 

is death. “It is appointed unto men 
once to die.”* The shadows of an unknown 
future lie upon the brightest activities of exist- 
ence, and the stillness of “night” awaits all the 
healthful vigour of the “day.” It is not to be 
wondered at that men have been fascinated by 
the fact of death, and that they have sought to 
idealise it in many forms, some dark and gloomy, 
others cheerful and hopeful ; some mirroring 
their sadness and terror, others their faith and 
aspiration. 

* Hebrews, ix. 27. 


I 
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It is by no means true that the brighter forms 
of imagery by which death has been depicted 
have been confined to Christianity. The winged 
genius brooding over the dead with thoughtful 
gaze—the inverted torch—the soaring butter- 
'fly,—are all creations of pagan imagination, de- 
signed to illuminate the future or to soothe the 
sorrowing. Huphemistic expressions such as 
those in the text are as old as literature itself. 
Sleep and death are twin children both in 
Greek and Latin poetry.* Yet it will hardly be 
denied that it is only in Christian literature and 
art that the full idea of death as one of hope- 
fulness and not of despair—of joy and peace, 
and not of darkness and terror — has been 
realised. 

Pre - Christian genius rose above the mere 
gloomy externals of dissolution. It was able to 
look away from the lifeless body and the dark- 
ened sepulchre, It had no love for those insignia 
of decay which have been rife at various times 
in Christian sepulture, and pervaded many ruder 
forms of Christian art. Ideas of rest, and in 
some degree of welcome, were associated with 
the grave. ‘To the ancient Hebrew it was the 
meeting - place of kindred —the last home of 

* Hesiod, Theog., 212; Aineid, vi. 278. 
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fathers who had gone before. Abraham died 
full of years, and was gathered to his people.”* 
Jacob was buried in the place of his fathers 
Abraham and Isaac, and where he had buried 
Leah.t Of David and others it is written that 
they slept with their fathers.{ The same ideas 
occur in classical writers—the same thought of 
a final rest where trouble shall no more come, 
and of a sleep in which there shall be no 
_ dreams. § 

But withal, the pre-Christian conception of 
death was joyless and unhopeful. It embraced 
rest, but mainly as a negation of existing unrest. 
There was no brightness nor assured happiness 
in the prospect. Hades was an abode of desola- 
tion, clothed only with the dreary poplar and 
stunted asphodel, where thin ghosts wandered 
in misery. The future life of the Hebrews, if it 
was clear to them at all, was hardly more cheer- 
ing. “In death,” says the Psalmist, “there is no 
remembrance of Thee: in the grave who shall 
give Thee thanks?”|| “The dead praise not 
the Lord, neither any that go down into sil- 
ence.” 1 “The grave cannot praise Thee ; death 
cannot celebrate Thee; they that go down into 


* Genesis, xxv. 8, Teloide xlix. 3, {1 Kings, xi 21. 
§ Plato, Apolog., xxxii. || Psalm vi, 5. ‘I Psalm cxv, 17, 
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the pit cannot hope for Thy truth.”* There is 
not much to comfort or to inspire with hope 
in such words as these. It is only in the light 
of the Christian resurrection that the idea of 
death becomes transfigured, and the image of 
that sleep to which our mortal life sinks at last 
becomes significant not merely of relief or in- 
sensibility, but of a higher life of blissful activity 
to which it is destined to awaken. 


I. There is nothing more marvellous in the 
history of Christianity than the change which 
it wrought in men’s consciousness of the future. 
The change is one stamped into the very life 
of humanity, however it may be explained. 
Whereas men had previously thought of death 
as only a great darkness, or a dreamless and 
perpetual sleep, they began to think of it as a 
change from darkness to light, and as a sleep 
with a glorious awakening. The brightness and 
joy were no longer here. This was not the true 
life from which men should shrink to part. All 
was brighter in the future; the higher life was 
above. Death was not only welcome, but joy- 
fully welcome. To die was gain. It was “to 
depart, and be with Christ ; which is far better.” 
This was not merely the experience of an enthu- 


* Tsaiah, xxxviii, 18, 
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siastic apostle. It became the overwhelming 
experience of hundreds and thousands. Death 
was swallowed up in victory. ‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 
was the triumphant echo from Jerusalem to 
Rome, and from Antioch to Alexandria, in thou- 
sands of hearts, that had but lately known no 
hope and shared no enthusiasm,—not even the 
enthusiasm of a common country or common 
_ citizenship. 

What is the explanation of all this? What 
was it that sent such a thrill of hopeful anticipa- 
tion through a world dying of philosophic de- 
spair and moral perplexity and indifference ? 
Was it any higher speculation? any intellectual 
discovery ? any eclectic accident or amalgam of 
Jewish inspiration with Hellenic thought? Men 
had everywhere—in Greece and Rome, in Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem—been trying such modes 
of reviving a dead world, of reawakening spirit- 
ual hopefulness ; but without success. No mere 
opinion or combination of opinions wrought this 
ereat change. Men did not learn anything more 
of the future than they had formerly known; no 
philosopher had discovered its possibilities or 
unveiled its secrets. But there had gone forth 
from a few simple men, and from one of more 
learning and power than the others, the faithful 
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saying that “Christ is risen indeed.” ‘‘ Now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.”* And it was this 
suddenly -inspired faith that raised the world 
from its insensibility and corruption, and kindled 
it with a new hope—and the joy of a life not 
meted by mortal bounds, but “incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” t 

It was on the strength of this assurance that 
St Paul sought to comfort the Thessalonian 
brethren. They had been—from what causes are 
not said—in anxiety as to the fate of their de- 
parted friends. They seem to have doubted 
whether these friends would share with them in 
the resurrection of the dead and the joy of the 
second coming of the Lord. The apostle assured 
them that they had no need to be in trouble. 
The departed were safe with God, and the same 
ereat faith im the death and resurrection of 
Christ which sustained themselves was the 
ground of confidence for all. 

There is no other ground of confidence for the 
future. In the light of Christ’s resurrection 
alone does death assume or retain for us any 
higher meaning than for the ancient world. 
Apart from this faith, it is merely the cessation 


* 1 Corinthians, xv, 20. + 1 Peter, i. 4, 
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of being. We may call it a “sleep,” as of old, 
and welcome it as grateful rest after the long or 
hard work of the day. We may be able to look 
upon it with resignation ; it may not have for us 
the shadowy horror that it had for the youthful 
world—for this reason, if no other, that life is 
hardly so fresh and beautiful to us as it was to 
those earlier races which have given us our high- 
est literature. As the world has grown older, it 
has grown more perplexed and thoughtful. Ours 
is neither the bright serenity of Hellenic genius 
nor the exuberant satisfaction of Hebrew pro- 
phecy. We do not spend our life in the same 
sunshine of eager enjoyment. The world is less a 
scene of content, except to the very young; and 
this is in some degree owing to Christianity itself, 
which has wrought deeper, and tenderer, and more 
pathetic chords of experience into human life. 
It may be easier, therefore, for us to die—to part 
with this present life, and go down to the grave 
wearied with its cares or tired of its perplexities. 
It is a mistake to exaggerate in the interests of 
religion the feelings with which men are sup- 
posed to meet death, as if it must always wear 
to them apart from Christian faith an aspect of 
terror. This is not verified by experience. As 
mere rest—mere cessation from sensibility—it 
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may be welcome. In anticipation terrible, it 
may yet in its occurrencé be without alarm. 
As we look towards it from the opening gates 
of life, or the full enjoyment of healthy activity, 
we may shrink from it ; and it has aspects which 
no philosophy can ever brighten. It is always 
painful to part with friends and children, to 
break up the clustering ties of sweet affection 
and the home of family love. But the dying 
one is often strangely prepared by natural fitness 
for the coming event. The decaying physical 
system adapts itself to its end, and the ebbing 
life goes forth peacefully on its unknown way. 
In itself, and merely for itself, death need not 
be terrible, and often is not. 

But it is the heht of the higher life in Christ 
which alone glorifies it. And unless this light has 
shone into our hearts, | know not whence hope can 
reach us. We may be resigned or peaceful. We 
may accept the inevitable with a calm front. We 
may be even glad to be done with the struggle 
of existence, and leave our name to be forgotten 
and our work to be done by others. We may 
be able to say to ourselves, if not in the sense of 
St Paul—“TI have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course”—I am ready to lie down 
and die, and cease to be, if this is my fate. 
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But in such a mood of mind there is no cheerful- 
ness, no spring of hope. With such a thought 
St Paul could neither comfort himself nor com- 
fort the Thessalonians. Nay, for himself he felt 
that he would be intensely miserable if he had 
only such a thought. “If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” * 

Hope in death can only spring from the prin- 
_ ciple of personal immortality ; and this principle 
has no root save in Christ. It is not enough 
that we shall live in the memory of our friends, 
or that humanity shall live and flourish when 
we are gone. I do not say that there is no 
dignity in such thoughts, or even no consolation 
in them to some minds. It is better to have 
faith in the progress of humanity than no faith 
at all. It is better to be remembered than for- 
gotten, and to have the immortality of a good 
name if no other. But men cannot find strength 
or comfort in such generalisations. They crave 
for a personal life—for communion with other 
lives—and with Him who is life, and whose life 
is the light of men. This, and this alone, is the 
faith which makes men patient in trouble and 
hopeful in death, which sanctifies bereavement 


* 1 Corinthians, xv. 19. 
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and illumines thought. Nature tells us nothing 
of the future. Science knows, and can know, 
nothing of it. On this side, no voice from be- 
hind the veil ever reaches man. No sparks of 
immortal presage rise from the ashes of scien- 
tific analysis. All its suggestions leave us where 
we are, or mockingly sift the sources of life only 
to hint our mortality. If we quit the living 
Christ we quit all hold of the higher life. “If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.”* Heaven becomes 
a dumb picture ; and death—euphemise it as we 
may—merely blank annihilation. We may say 
of our dear ones, as we lay them in the dust, 
that they have fallen asleep; but the gentle 
words have no true meaning, The sleep is with- 
out an awakening. The higher and hopeful side 
of the image is cut away. The night becomes a 
perpetual slumber,t on which no morning shall 
ever arise. It is only in the light of the re- 
surrection that the phrase represents a reality, 
and the idea of death is transfigured into a 
nobler life. Let us believe that behind the veil 
of physical change there is a spiritual Power 
from which we have come—one who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life—in whom, if we believe, we 
* | Corinthians, xv. 14. + Catullus, v. 4. 
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shall never die,—and we may wait our change, 
not only with resignation, but with hope, and 
carry our personal affections and aspirations for- 
ward to another and a better being, in which 
they may be satisfied and made perfect. 


II. In this belief, also, we may have comfort 
for the loss of our friends. Nay, “‘if we believe 
that Jesus died, and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him.” This is the sure conclusion from our 
higher faith—our dead ones are resting in Jesus. 
The life of affection and of faithful duty which 
has gone from us is with the Lord. The vesture 
has been changed, but “the mortal has put on 
immortality.” The faith, the hope, the love 
which lived for us is no longer incarnated in 
visible form beside us; but their spiritual quality 
is imperishable, and they have only been trans- 
ferred to another sphere of manifestation and 
activity. They have gone from our sight; but 
they not only exist in our memory—although 
they also do this, shrined in its most sacred 
niche ; they are with God. They have passed 
into glory; and their personal lives subsist in 
immediate communion with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and all the saints of God 
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who have gone before them into bliss. There is 
nothing for which there is less warrant in Scrip- 
ture than any speculation as to the state of the 
departed—their occupations or special modes of 
activity ; but it is everywhere implied that their 
personality continues. They are in heaven the 
same personal spiritual beings they were on earth, 
only made perfect in holiness. They are beyond 
our care and service; but they are with the 
Lord, ‘‘ which is far better.” He knoweth them 
that are His, and God will bring them with Him. 

It is this safety of the departed with God 
which the apostle urges as a reason why we 
should not sorrow for them as others “ who have 
no hope.” ‘This is our faith, that our dear ones 
are secure in God’s keeping ; and it is unreason- 
able, therefore, that we should lament them as 
if we had lost them for ever. Lament them we 
cannot help doing; and no words of Scripture 
forbid our doing. Neither here nor anywhere is 
Christian teaching untrue to nature. And when 
friends or loved ones are taken away, the cry of 
nature cannot be restrained. The faithful and 
fond heart bleeds beneath the stroke. The blank 
may be felt irretrievably. The sense of loss, and 
of wistful, unhealed regret, may never pass away. 
The shadow of a great bereavement may lie ever 
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after on our lives. There is not only nothing 
wrong in this— such a shadowed experience 
may work as a hallowing influence, and deepen 
within us many veins of tenderness and sym- 
pathy and love, yielding “the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” Let us not suppose for a moment that 
the apostle would have us to deal harshly with 
sacred memories, or to banish from our hearts 
a chastening and holy sorrow. By no means. 
He would only have us not to sorrow as if we 
were without Christian hope—as if we doubted 
or despaired that our dear ones were with God, 
and safe with Him. 

A sorrow which either refuses to accept facts, 
or to cease from anxieties and regrets which are 
no longer practicable, is an unchristian sorrow— 
for this reason, amongst others, that the duties of 
life await those who have suffered most. And 
these duties we can never put away from us. 
They are ours, and they cling to us whether we 
will or not. The dead have gone beyond our 
solicitude. Nothing we can ever more do can 
affect them. Let us cherish their memory, and 
weep beside their tomb, and recall their virtues, 
But let us also take comfort in the thought that 
they have entered into their rest, and are beyond 
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all our trouble. Moreover, let us remember that 
the living remain to us. They are our care. 
They may be our anxiety. While dear ones 
gone before are with the Lord, dear ones who 
survive may be wandering away from Him— 
wounding Him by their lives, or putting His 
cause to an open shame. Our main business is 
not with the dead, but with the living, whom 
we may succour and help and guide. Let the 
love of the past be enshrined in our heart, and 
the thought of the departed live in our memory 
—a sacred fire, consuming all frivolous and un- 
worthy affections ; but it is the work of the pre- 
sent hour, and the care of those who need our 
care, which should engage our anxiety and task 
our energy. Our concern is not for the child 
resting on his father’s bosom and sheltered in a 
happy home, but for him who is entering into 
the world with its temptations, or who may be 
astray in darkness and unable to find his way. 
Our thoughts follow not the return home, but 
the uncertain outset ; not the peril that is over, 
but the danger that still threatens ; not the sol- 
dier who has fought a good fight and brought 
home the spoils of victory, but him who may be 
still in the midst of the battle wrestling for very 
life. And so it is always where there are still 
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difficulties to be overcome and duties to be done 
—good to be wrought either for ourselves or 
others—that our concern should lie. It is not 
sorrow in itself, but sorrow with anxiety, that the 
apostle would have us cease to cherish for the 
dead. They are happier in God’s care than in 
our own. We cannot touch them by our solici- 
tudes, nor soothe them by our ministrations, nor 
move them by our prayers. So far from re- 
_ pining, we should therefore be thankful, if we 
cannot rejoice, that they are beyond our feeble 
keeping — that God has taken them to His 
own everlasting arms, and set them in one of 
those “many mansions” where He has pre- 
pared a place for them, and whence they shall 
“no more go out.” ‘And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and 
God Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” * 

Such a prospect is not one to make us sorrow 


* Revelation, xxi. 3, 4. 
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as others which have no hope. Should our eyes 
no more behold loved ones who have left us, 
and upon whom our lives leaned more than we 
ever knew before their arms were finally un- 
clasped from ours, and the shelter they made was 
for ever taken away,—let us not yield to weak- 
ness or despair. But let us look beyond the 
darkness to a higher light. Let us carry our 
thoughts from earth to heaven; and again, when 
the darkness is past, let us remember the duties 
of the day—assured that in due season we, too, 
shall reap if we faint not, and enter into our 
rest. “And I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; 
and their works do follow them.” * “Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
asmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord.” + 

Such worthy aims and hopeful aspirations 
should especially mingle with our sorrow when, 
as now, we are led to recall the departure of the 
wise and good ; and our thoughts for the dead 
are thoughts not only of love, but of reverent 


* Revelation, xiv. 13. + 1 Corinthians, xv. 58. 
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affection and of deep respectful tenderness. 
The late Princess,* sister to our gracious and 
beloved Queen, was one whose memory is justly 
blessed, as her life was not merely blameless, but 
in a rare degree a true and beautiful life,— 
studious of all things high and pure, lovely and 
of good report, thoughtful not only for her own 
things, but for the things of others also. It is 
the presence of such genuine and noble natures, 
faithful to duty, firm in good, ever aspiring 
through all weakness and imperfection, that helps 
us more than aught else to realise a higher and 
more enduring being, a spiritual sphere above 
and beyond us, where the unfinished good will 
be complete, and the aspiration become a fact ; 
where, moreover, hearts that have taken counsel 
together here how to live well and do their duty 
fitly, shall be joined in bonds never more to be 
broken, and in yet loftier endeavours after all 
that is true and right, 

Let us not fail to be followers of so Christian 
an example. Let sucha loss, and every thought 
of dear ones who have passed away, inspire us 
with hope yet unattained, as well as with regret 


* The Princess Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who died at Baden- 
Baden, Sept. 23, 1872. The remarkable character of the Princess, 
“her fine intelligence, and sweet, serene nature,” will be found 
noticed in Mr Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 478, 
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for a past that can never be regained. Let us 
awake from all indifference, and laying aside all 
pride, vanity, or self-indulgence, give ourselves 
faithfully and heartily to Christian work. All 
have work to do, trusts to be discharged, aims 
to be fulfilled, evil to be overcome, good to be 
realised. Let us not weary in well-doing. How 
often, alas! do we spend our days in idleness 
and our nights in vanity. What small occupa- 
tions engross us, what poor anxieties and ambi- 
tions torment us, what paltry pleasures absorb 
us! The time is passing away, and we are 
not redeeming it; the hour of death is draw- 
ing near, and we are not preparing for it. Let 
us take care lest, a promise being left us of 
entering into rest, any of us should come short 
of it through unbelief or negligence. Let not 
science nor the world steal our hearts from God ; 
but humbly feeling how little we know, and how 
much we need, may we look upward both for 
light and help. May we “ hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith without wavering,” and run 
with patience the race that is set before us, so 
that at last we may lay hold of eternal life, and 
through the grave and gate of death may pass 
to the inheritance of the saints in light, and 
dwell for ever with the Lord, that where he is, 
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there we may be also. The departed saints shall 
welcome our faithfulness—for they await our 
coming, and without us they shall not be made 
perfect. 

“Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord J esus, that great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do His will, working in you that 
_ which is well-pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 


PREACHED IN BALMORAL CASTLE, 
Sunday, Sept. 29, 1872, 
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VII. 


LIGHT IN THE FUTURE. 


REVELATION, xxii, 5.—‘‘ And there shall be no night there ; and 
they need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light.” 


HE future is to us the unknown. We speak 

of it as dark and inscrutable; and so in a 
true sense it is. We know nothing in detail of 
that future life which is promised us in Christ. 
We cannot conceive it, or bring before our minds 
any true image of it. The more we may try to 
do so, the less do we probably realise the Divine 
ideal. The picture may be splendid and attrac- 
tive; but it is our own device. It is the reflec- 
tion of our own imagination. It tells us nothing 
which it has not borrowed from our own thought. 
And it may be doubted whether all the pictures 
of this kind men have formed do not rather tend 
to lower than heighten the reality. They have 
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clothed and vivified the unknown; but they 
have at the same time reduced its sublimity 
and carnalised its joys. There are minds in a 
time like ours which, in order to keep the. idea 
of a future life before them at all, find it neces- 
sary to unclothe the picture, and to sink all its 
details in the conception of an illimitable good. 
But it may be said, Does not the language of 
such a chapter as this and the foregoing give us 
_ some definite picture of the future celestial life ? 
I cannot think that it does, or that it is meant 
to do so. We read of a new heaven and a new 
earth—of the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God as a bride adorned for 
her husband, having. the glory of God, and her 
light lke unto a jasper stone most precious ; 
with three gates on the east, and on the north, 
and on the south, and on the west, and its walls 
having twelve foundations, garnished with all 
manner of precious stones; with a pure river, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb; and on the other side of 
the river the tree of life, bearing twelve manner 
of fruits, whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. But the very accumulation of this 
imagery, and its parallelism of numbers, is 
enough to show us that it is not so much 
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designed to convey any clear image as to ex- 
cite and stir our imagination to an indefinite 
wealth of excellence exceeding all our vision and 
grasp. It is rather of the nature of a child-pic- 
ture, suggesting a transcendent reality, than any 
indication of what that reality is in itself. The 
colours are glowing and splendid; but the true 
heaven—“ the tabernacle of God with men ”—is 
behind all the colouring and material imagery. 
The glory of the Divine presence is not in preci- 
ous stones, nor crystal streams, nor fruitful and 
life-bearing trees, whose leaves are for healing 
—pbeautiful and consecrated as are all these 
emblems of the higher life. It is something 
transcending our most glorious imaginings. 
For “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him. But God hath revealed them unto us 
by His Spirit.”* The heavenly future is a 
spiritual reality answering to a spiritual faculty 
in us, as yet imperfectly developed. It may be 
somehow foreshadowed by these material pic- 
tures—we can hardly tell ; but it does not itself 
consist in any of them. They cannot adequately 
or even truly express it. As we pass them 


* 1 Corinthians, ii, 9, 10. 
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before our minds, we may get some impulse 
towards a larger or more fitting conception— 
and there are minds that can rest on such pic- 
tures, and delight in them ; but we are never to 
forget that they are only pictures, and that the 
reality is something more than all—it may be, 
something very different from them all. 

But can we then know nothing definitely of 
the future life? Is it to the Christian, no less 
than it was to the pagan, a formless vision ? 
Are there no voices from it ever reach us? Can- 
not we say what it will be to the longing soul 
that looks towards it, or the weary spirit that 
sighs after it?. This, at least, we can say, first 
of all, which is more than the pre-Christian mind 
could say with any certainty, that 7 1s. If we 
are Christians at all, we cannot doubt that there 
is a future life. Or if it be too much to say that 
we cannot doubt this—for there are moments 
of intellectual perplexity in which we may doubt 
anything—yet we know that it is a clear point 
of Christian faith that Christ hath made known 
to us eternal life in Himself. He hath assured us 
of an abiding existence beyond the present. He 
“hath abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” * 

* 2 Timothy, 1. 10. 
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But not only do we know that there is a 
future life in Christ—we know also that it is 
a life of promised happiness. There are certain 
things said of it which admit of no question. 
The language of Scripture—if necessarily mate- 
rial and inadequate, as all language descriptive 
of spiritual facts must be—is yet so far unequiv- 
ocal. If it does not show forth all the reality 
of heaven, nor even touch its purest essence—if 
it be always loftily reticent of its employments 
—it yet leaves no doubt as to many of its inci- 
dents. There shall be no darkness nor evil, no 
harm nor sin nor uncertainty, in the higher life. 
There shall be an enduring felicity and clearer 
insight in the presence of God. There shall be, 
in short, “light in the future.” Dark to us now 
as we look forward ‘to it, it is yet in itself a 
sphere of hght. It is “the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” The veil of darkness rests on 
it to our mortal vision, and we can never get 
behind this veil. We can never see the glory 
that is within, however we may strain our high- 
est sight. But the darkness really is not there, 
but here. The shadows he around us now. The 
image of night is for the present, and not for 
the future. There is effulgence within the 
veil, ‘There shall be no night there; and 
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they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light.” 

Both the negative and positive statements of 
the text suggest a few remarks. 


I. The idea of night may not at first seem 
something to be specially got rid of. There are 
many beautiful and peaceful associations con- 
nected with it, as it invites us to relax the work 
of the day, and to lie down beneath its shelter 
in grateful rest. But all such imagery is to be 
taken in it broadest meaning. And night is 
in common speech the synonym of evil. It is 
the season of uncertainty and fear, of perplexed 
and timid wanderings, of weariness, sorrow, and 
danger. Even when we lie down to rest, and 
try to forget our daily cares, if there is any sin 
or trouble or misery in our lives, it then finds us 
out, and weighs most heavily upon us. Dark 
thoughts come nearer in the darkness, and 
stretch pale fingers of terror towards us in the 
watches of the night. Men shun it as they shun 
apprehensions of evil, and mix it up in their 
thoughts with ideas of privation, calamity, and 
suffering. 

For this, of course, is the meaning of the 
figure. In saying of heaven that there shall be 
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no night, it is implied that all the darkness and 
evil of our present lives will be done away. 
Here we are encompassed by many uncertainties, 
and the mystery of suffering is never far from any 
of us. The strongest, brightest, and happiest lives 
may be prostrated any moment by some swift 
inroad of disease, or shadowed by some sudden 
cloud of misery. How often is it the darling of 
a family, the best-hearted and the most helpful 
—how often the most self-sacrificing in a com- 
munity, or the most wise and beneficent in a 
State—who are taken away! It is well that, 
when life is advanced and work done, there 
should be an end. But the uncertainties of our 
present state are strange beyond all thought,— 
youth in its bright promise suddenly smitten 
down to the ground—work which none else 
can do left unfinished—the thoughtful and ra- 
diant intellect in a few hours of suffering silenced 
—the maiden in her bloom, the wife in the mor- 
ning of her love, the husband or father, the stay 
of many other lives, removed as by a stroke. 
Our beauty is made to consume away like a 
moth ; verily, man at his best estate is vanity.* 
“We wait for light, but behold obscurity; for 
brightness, but we walk in darkness. We grope 
* Psalm xxxix, 5, 11. 
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for the wall like the blind, and we grope as 
if we had no eyes: we stumble at noon - day 
as in the night; we are in desolate places as 
dead men.”* A dreadful irony seems to mark 
the world’s dreams of happiness) The most 
radiant sky suddenly fills with clouds. We 
are dumb, we open not our mouths. Words 
are vain to measure our bewilderment or make 
known our suffering. We can find no clue to 
the darkened mystery. We gaze around, but 
there is no gleam of light. We lift our heart on 
high, but there is no voice from the calm heights. 
Nature smiles upon the breaking heart, and 
heaven is dumb to the despairing cry. 

This is but a poor sketch of the pain and un- 
certainty that enter, more or less, into all human 
life, and make so much of its experience. It is 
little any one can say of that which all who 
have any heart must often feel. The common- 
place of life is its deepest tragedy, and its dark- 
est mysteries look out upon us from its most 
familiar scenes, 

In the future heavenly life all this pain and per- 
plexity will be no more. If we know anything 
at all, we may be said to know so much as this. 
In the city of God—the new Jerusalem—there 

* Isaiah, lix. 9, 10. 
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shall be no more suffering. Whatever now en- 
ters into our life, as dread, or anxiety, or misery, 
shall have for ever gone. They that dwell 
therein shall be secure with God Himself, and 
abide in perfect peace. ‘God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.”* Everything 
characteristic of our present frailty shall have 
vanished. No bodily ailment or mental anguish 
shall any more be known—neither the lassitude 
of exhaustion, nor the weariness of despair, nor 
the madness of a misery which can neither be 
borne nor put away. Only try to realise what 
a life that will be in which there will be no 
sufferimg, in which the energies will play with- 
out fatigue, and consciousness never be enfeebled 
or darkened. We try in vain to realise it fully ; 
and we fall back again upon the language of this 
book, as answering better to our imperfect con- 
ceptions than anything else. ‘‘ What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes? and whence 
come they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou 
knowest. And he said to me, These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 


* Revelation, xxi, 4, 
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blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne of God, and serve Him day and night 
in His temple : and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of water; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” * 


Il. It is much that we know that the future 
life will be thus free from suffering. It will, as 
such, be an infinitely higher life than we can 
now anticipate. But cannot we be said to know 
something more of it than this?’ The text, and 
other texts, assure us that it will not only be 
free from darkness, but full of light. The night 
shall not only have passed away, but the sun of 
righteousness shall have arisen. There shall be 
no need of our feeble lights of candle, or sun— 
for the Lord God Himself shall give even of 
light. Can we understand anything of what is 
here meant? What is the higher insight and 
knowledge that thus await us in the future 

Some have pleased themselves with the 


* Revelation, vil. 13-17. 
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thought that there will be a higher science in 
the higher life—that “one of the great joys and 
glories of heaven will consist in the revelation 
of the marvels of creation by Him by whom all 
things were made.” We can hardly tell as to 
anything of this kind. It is a fair presumption 
that man’s perfected powers in the higher life 
will find scope and success in all directions. 
The curiosity of knowledge can never be sup- 
posed to die out of the human mind, but to 
grow and expand with every increase of power 
and an enlarged field for exercise. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that among the blessings of 
heaven will be an augmentation of higher know- 
ledge. But as to its special character, we learn 
nothing; and there is no reason whatever to 
believe that such knowledge will come to us in 
any way essentially different from the processes 
of labour and patience by which it is acquired 
on earth. In order not to degrade rather than 
heighten the idea of the future life, we must 
always carry into it a true idea of humanity—a 
humanity, that is to say, not merely passive or 
mystical, but also rational and inquisitive. We 
can conceive of no state as one of happiness in 
which man should cease to search for knowledge, 
and by his own intellectual activity to add to 
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its stores. A state in which revelation super- 
seded inquiry, or light came flooding all the 
avenues of mind without exertion or research, 
would be a very imperfect heaven. 

We must remember, also, that heaven is every- 
where in Scripture a spiritual rather than an in- 
tellectual conception. It is an idea of excellence, 
and not of mere superiority. A higher know- 
ledge must enter into it—because man, as an 
intellectual being, loves and enjoys knowledge, 
and we cannot think of any element of true 
human enjoyment apart from it; but the su- 
preme idea of the future as of the present life 
set forth in Scripture, is always moral and 
spiritual. Man is estimated according to good- 
ness or badness, and not according to wisdom 
or ignorance. A man is said to be fitted for 
heaven not as he has grown in knowledge, but 
as he has grown in spiritual insight and self- 
sacrifice—in faith, hope, and charity. And it is 
the special characteristic and highest blessing of 
heaven that the education which is begun here 
is perfected there. When it is said, therefore, 
that “the Lord God giveth them light,” it is the 
light of a higher spiritual experience and excel- 
lence that, above all, is meant. In short, the 
revelation of heaven, we may be sure, will be a 
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revelation of spiritual insight rather than of 
intellectual discovery —an illumination of life 
rather than of thought—a glory of character 
rather than of science. 

Those who have studied the lives of religious 
men—of the higher and more spiritual order— 
must have noticed how frequently they are able 
to rest in God when all seems restless and dis- 
turbed around them; how they seem to have a 
clearer vision and a calmer strength in moments 
of peril. This is because they abide with God, 
and in His presence find light and peace. They 
have got near to a Divine centre, in which they 
have a source of light which is not darkened 
although all else may be darkened around them. 
It is easy to discredit this strength and clearness 
of the religious life, because in their very nature 
spiritual qualities are incommunicable. They 
cannot be passed from mind to mind, like gifts 
of external knowledge. They are from above— 
from the Father of Lights; subtle communi- 
cations of the Spirit rather than processes of 
thought. But they are beyond all doubt a real 
experience and a real power in the world. Men 
and women know that God has made to shine 
into their hearts “a marvellous light ”—that He 
has given them to understand, if not the secrets 
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of their lives, or of the lives of others, yet that 
in and by all that they suffer and all that befalls 
them, they are being educated and blessed. Life 
may be often dark to them as it is to others, 
and the shadows may lie so thickly around their 
path that they stumble and know not their way ; 
but there is also in their experience something 
more than in that of others—a consciousness of 
Divine guidance and of a Divine end—a ray of 
_ light, it may be only a single ray, let down from 
heaven, which saves them from hopelessness and 
assures them that love has not forsaken them. 
Now, all this is from the spiritual side of our 
being—from the silent increase in us of faith 
and humility. We cannot force it; we cannot 
create it. No struggling with the problem of 
existence will ever give it to us. It comes to 
us in quiet moments. It comes from an un- 
seen Source. It is with us, and we know not 
how, when with patience we wait for it, and 
from the depth of a darkness in which we our- 
selves can see no light the day dawns, and the 
day-star arises in our hearts. Light thus grows 
even here from spiritual life, and in the heavenly 
state we may infer that this accession of light 
will be greatly augmented. That abiding with 
God, which is the strength of religion here, will 
L 
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be there perfect. Faith will be realised, hope ~ 
fulfilled, and love unbounded. God Himself 
will be with us, and be our God in conscious 
vision. Out of this higher richness of spiritual 
being, and this nearness to the Divine, there must 
come a fulness of light which is now inaccessible. 
God Himself will impart to the saints in light 
from His own stores. “The Lord God giveth 
them light.” 

There seems reason to think that we shall 
then not merely rest in God, free from all suffer- 
ing and pain—our mortal life stretching behind 
us as a toilsome way along which we have come 
to a blissful end—but that we shall get from 
the great Source of light a higher insight 
into all the meaning of life. We may not be 
able more than now to read all its mysteries, 
even on their practical side, or to understand 
how we or others have had to pass through 
great tribulation. How far the history of the 
moral discipline of humanity may be revealed 
to us, or whether we may ever, from serener 
heights, see therein a divine philosophy now 
uncomprehended, we cannot tell. But so far we 
may infer, that the discipline and plan of our 
own life, and therefore also of other lives, will 
be made clearer to us. We will come to un- 
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derstand the reality of a loving Will in all our 
trials, the presence of a Divine Purpose encom- 
passing us when we knew it not, and working 
for our good when we had least thought of such 
a boon, And this higher insight, we may be 
sure, will not be there, any more than here, a 
mere intellectual gift—a power to understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge ; but a spiritual 
endowment—a light of life, radiating within us 
-from the Divine Father, near whom we dwell, 
and from whom cometh, there as here, “ every 
good and perfect gift.” 

Need I say, further, that as all our worst 
darkness here comes from sin, from the wilful- 
ness with which we too often turn away from 
good and choose evil, so it will be the absence of 
sin in heaven which will make us open to the 
light, and more than all intensify our spiritual 
vision. Who amongst us has not felt the con- 
fusion that is born of sin—how it entangles our 
motives, ensnares our hearts, and prevents us 
from seeing our highest good? Who that is 
true to himself does not know that there are 
times when even the best draw a veil over their 
consciences, and are content to rest in some 
delusive form of selfishness that obscures from 


them the Right and the True? This dark- 
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ness of self-will lies close to all here—a hidden 
spectre embraced too often as an angel of light 
—our own ignorance, fanaticism, or religious 
pride, glorified as the truth—our own pleasure 
as the Divine will. And who can tell the grades 
of darkness from which many Christian people 
are in consequence never delivered in this world ? 
Their very spiritual sight is blurred; and the 
light that is in them being darkened, how great 
is that darkness! But in heaven there shall be 
no sin—no self-deceit of the conscience, no im- 
purity of the affections, no perversity of the 
will ;—the “old man” will have perished in 
death, and the new man alone survive, ‘‘ which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created Him.” * Think what a flood of 
hight will come from this cause alone, when the 
spiritual sight has been purged from every film 
of self-delusion, and the vision of the Divine falls 
with unbroken strength on our purified souls. 
Then indeed shall we see face to face, and know 
even as we are known. 

Let us then, as we would rise to the light of 
heaven, put away from us now all the works of 
darkness. Let us live as children of the light 
and of the day. If the future is to be to us a 
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future of light, the change must begin in us here. 
God must dwell in our hearts by faith. We 
must walk in light, “as He isin the light.” “If 
we say that we have fellowship with Him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.”* 
The light that is to grow into the perfect lght of 
heaven must be kindled in us now. It may still 
be but a feeble spark, hardly glowing amidst 
the more active embers of selfish desire, but the 
- breath of heaven is waiting to fan the feeble 
flame into a glow that shall shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. ‘“ Now unto Him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the church 
by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
out end. Amen.” 
* 1 John, i. 6. 
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LX: 


GRACE AND FREEDOM IN CHRIST. 


GALATIANS, iv. 10, 11.—‘‘ Ye observe days, and months, and times, 
and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain.” 


ERE, as so often, the aim of St Paul is to 
exalt the idea of religion, and to fix it in 

its essence—to carry the mind away from mere 
form and ritual to the reality of spiritual truth 
and life. There is not only an unwonted force, 
but an unwonted irony, in his words. Not that 
irony is unfamiliar to St Paul; on the contrary, 
it plays an important part in his writings, as all 
who read his epistles with attention must know. 
But there is something almost harsh here in his 
tone. The Galatian perverts—to use an expres- 
sive modern term—had kindled his indignation. 
The very strength of the love which he bore 
to them, and which had once been so warmly 
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reciprocal, flashes forth in the changed circum- 
stances with a scorn which has a scathing touch 
in it, which wounds while it pierces.—‘ Ye ob- 
serve days, and months, and times, and years. 
I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain.” 

The words, even if they stood alone, would 
well deserve attention from their emphasis and 
point. They come straight from the apostle’s 
heart, and leave no doubt of the intensity of his 
feeling. But similar words, although without 
the touch of scorn that marks these, occur more 
than once in his epistles. In the great Epistle 
to the Romans, for example, which presents so 
many points of resemblance to that to the Gala- 
tians, he says, in the fourteenth chapter, “One 
man esteemeth one day above another ; another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it.”* And again, in the 
Epistle to the Colossians—a much later epistle 
in the series—he says further, “Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holiday, or of the new-moon, or 
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of the sabbath days; which are a shadow of 
things to come ; but the body is of Christ.” * 

It is impossible not to feel that there was 
something vital and important in the thought of 
the apostle which underlies these sayings. They 
are quite as emphatic and authoritative as some 
others upon which we build large conclusions of 
doctrine. They plainly pomt to some tempta- 
tion to which religious people—for the Gala- 
tians, even in their perversion, were strongly 


religious—are liable ; some principle to which 
they would do well to take heed. 

It is our present business to inquire after this 
principle and the temptation connected with it, 
and to see what good we can get from the 
apostle’s words. Here, as always where they 
are marked by such a straight personal refer- 
ence, we will best reach the general principle, 
and the lesson which it bears to us, by a consid- 
eration of the circumstances in which the words 
were uttered, and the original meaning they were 
intended to have. What did St Paul mean for 
the Galatians when he spoke to them with such 
indignant scorn of their observance of days, and 
months, and times, and years ; and added that he 
was afraid, in consequence of this, that all his 
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labours amongst them in turning them to the 
love and service of Christ might prove in vain ? 


I. Now, first of all, we may be sure St Paul did 
not mean to reprove the Galatians because they 
merely observed certain days and times—because 
they esteemed certain seasons as more sacred 
than others. We may be sure of this, because 
we know that St Paul himself observed days 
_and times. One of the earliest intimations of 
the first day of the week being consecrated and 
set apart for Christian worship is found in con- 
nection with the apostle, as when we read in 
the twentieth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
as follows: “And upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them. There is 
every reason to conclude that, so far as Sunday 
was observed as a day of special worship in the 
Christian Church, St Paul joined in its observ- 
ance. From a very early time, although we have 
no means of tracing clearly the usage, the first 
day of the week was marked by the Christian 
Church with unusual solemnity—the solemnity 
as associated with 
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of rejoicing thanksgiving 
the resurrection of our Lord from the grave. It 
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was the memorial of Christ’s great work finished, 
and of the crown of success put upon it, when He 
was “declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead.” * 

But St Paul not only observed the first day of 
the week, or Sunday; no doubt also, when he 
had opportunity, he observed the Jewish Sab- 
bath, or Saturday. Here, again, we have no 
very distinct details; we must be content to 
draw inferences from general facts. But these 
facts are quite adequate for our purpose. St 
Paul, in becoming a Christian, did not, any more 
than the other apostles,—although he advanced 
in many things beyond them,—cease in outward 
things to be a Jew. His whole life and his 
whole mode of thought were an unceasing pro- 
test against the necessity of Christians generally 
being at the same time Jews. But he himself 
knew when to protest, and when to observe. 
On his very last visit to Jerusalem, after all his 
new convictions were thoroughly formed and 
enlarged, we are told that he went into the 
temple with other four men to purify himself.+ 
Now, this was a far more definite Jewish act 
than the ordinary keeping of the Jewish Sab- 
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bath; and there is no reason, therefore, to sup- 
pose that this observance was obnoxious to the 
apostle. 

It would have been very strange, indeed, if it 
had. For it is beyond doubt that the “Twelve,” 
as they are often called in contrast to St Paul— 
the original apostles of our Lord—all remained 
Jews while they became Christians; they never 
thought of abandoning their old forms of wor- 
ship. The first great struggle of the Christian 
Church was not respecting the retention of such 
things by those who had been Jews, but respect- 
ing the necessity of their imposition on those who 
never were Jews. The question, in short, was 
not as to whether a Jew could at the same time 
be a Christian and retain his old religious habits— 
no one ventured to doubt this—but as to whether 
a Gentile could become a Christian without first 
becoming a Jew—a quite different thing. 

It was this latter point that formed the great 
struggle of St Paul’s life—in reference’to which 
he withstood St Peter*—and which is the key 
that opens his meaning here, and enables us to 
see to the clear depth of the thought which 
now, as often, animates him in his epistles. 
The Galatian Church was not a Jewish, but a 

* Galatians, ii. 11. 
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Gentile Church. There may have been Jews in 
Galatia, as there were certainly Juduisers after 
the apostle’s first visit. But the first Galatian 
converts were evidently Gentiles. They were, 
in fact, as the name bears, Celts—a Celtic colony 
which, during the migrations of this nomadic 
and ageressive people, had settled in the district 
then called Asia, and which we commonly call 
Asia Minor. They had received the Gospel from 
the apostle himself; they had welcomed it with 
great eagerness, with something of that enthusi- 
astic and unintelligent zeal which is a character- 
istic of the Celtic race to this day, in religion 
as in other things. They were fired by the 
apostle’s earnest passionateness in proclaiming 
a crucified Saviour. They were carried away in 
the excitement of a reciprocal earnestness. They 
received him, he says, as “an angel of God,” * 
and they would have plucked out their very eyes 
and have given them to him.t This enthusiasm 
seems to have been all the more that the apostle 
was evidently labourimg under some bodily in- 
firmity at the time when he first carried to them 
the Gospel. ‘Ye know how, through infirmity 
of the flesh, | preached the gospel unto you 
at the first.”{ Plainly the conversion of the 
* Gal. iv. 14. sp lllorydls ray, Wy Lelbids aves 
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Galatians had been a striking event in the 
apostle’s experience, as well as in their own— 
one of those powerful waves of enthusiasm which 
are seen at times to mark the rise and progress 
of all real religion. Nothing had come betwixt 
them and the dear Saviour whom St Paul had 
exhibited before them, crucified for their sakes, 
They had been swept right away from all the 
accidents of religion to its very heart and 
power in Christ. They were running well,* 
having entered into the full freedom of the 
Gospel, and found their joy and strength in this 
freedom. 

But suddenly a change came over them. False 
teachers had gone amongst them and perverted 
their minds from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
As quickly almost as they had responded to the 
apostle, do they seem in their ignorant enthu- 
siasm to have responded to the new teachers. 
‘“‘T marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
him that called you into the grace of Christ unto 
another gospel : which is not another ; but there 
be some that trouble you, and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ.”+ Their gaze was averted 
from the crucified One as by a new fascination. 
“Q foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, 
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that ye should not obey the truth, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, 
crucified among you?” * They began with the 
spirit ; they had sunk to the letter, and hoped to 
be made perfect thereby. Having known God, 
or rather been known of God,—having felt the 
nearness of the heavenly Father in Christ—they 
had turned again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, whereunto they desired again to be in 
bondage.t How could they do so? the apostle 
expostulates with them—the affectionate ardour 
of his heart after them in Christ almost forgotten 
for the moment in the depth of his contemptuous 
indignation at their apostasy. “‘ Ye observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. I am afraid 
of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain.” 

The apostle felt for the moment as if his 
whole mission amongst them was lost. Had 
they been Jews, it would have been nothing to 
have retained the rites of Judaism. They would 
then probably have realised, as the apostle him- 
self did, that while these rites had a claim upon 
them from many sacred memories and associa- 
tions, they were yet, after all, non-essential. 
They could not really help their higher religious 

Ma Galyaie 1 + Ibid. iv. 9. 
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life. They might not have gone the leneth of 
saying, with the apostle, that they were “weak 
and beggarly elements.” Neither St Peter nor St 
James would have gone so far, nor perhaps have 
approved St Paul’s language. They did not see 
so far as he did, and possibly they thought there 
was danger in his latitude. But their position was 
withal as honestly Christian as his was; and while 
he withstood St Peter to the face, when guilty 
of the intolerance as well as the discourtesy of 
not eating with the Gentiles at Antioch (an act 
which was essentially unchristian in spirit, and 
which could only be justified on an unchristian 
basis of thought)—while he did this, he would 
not have interfered with Jewish compliances, 
so far as they were practised by Jews. This 
would have been inconsistent with his own 
standard of toleration, “ Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” * 

But it was quite a different thing for Gentiles, 
after having once entered into the freedom of 
the Gospel, to turn back to the beggarly 
elements, which could be nothing to them un- 
less supposed essential to their salvation. Why 
should a Galatian keep Jewish days or observe 
Jewish rites, unless he had raised such rites and 
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the observance of such days to the level of 
Christ himself? Why should he occupy himself 
with “ works of the law,” unless these works had 
come to assume for him a vital religious mean- 
ing, and his spiritual life been made to depend 
upon them as well as upon the grace of Christ 
—or even more? 

Now, to do this was in the apostle’s view, or 
in any right view, to abandon the Gospel alto- 
gether—to remove, as he says, from him that 
called them into the grace of Christ unto an- 
other gospel,*—a gospel of formal observance 
which could really bring them no spiritual good. 
This was why the apostle addressed them so 
harshly. They had degraded Christ and His 
grace. His blessed sacrifice which had so 
moved them at first, and into whose quickening 
and consecrating power they had entered with 
such glad enthusiasm, they had put compara- 
tively out of sight, and sunk to the old Jewish 
level. Christ as the sole source of salvation— 
the idea of grace as the supreme idea of religion 
—this was the great principle which lay beneath 
the apostle’s thought; and the neglect of this 
was the heresy and sin into which the Galatians 
had fallen. 


* Galatians, i. 6. 
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I]. And here also is the great lesson of the 
subject for us. The apostle by these sharp words 
would fix our thoughts upon the essence of reli- 
gion as found in Christ, and in Him alone. It is 
the inward reality of religion in contrast to any 
of its external adjuncts—the justification of the 
individual soul before God through the sacri- 
fice of Christ—which always, more than aught 
else, kindles his enthusiasm. As he says in the 
Epistle to the Romans, “ There is therefore now 
- no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus” hath made us free from all other 
law—the law of works as well as “the law of 
sin and death.” * Or, as St John has it in his 
xospel, “This is life eternal,” that we know 
“the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom He 
hath sent.” t For us, in short, no less than for 
the Galatians, the heart and power of religion 
is Christ; and the true religious life is to be 
found, not in any accident of rite or keeping of 
days, but in union with the heavenly Father in 
Christ, and in the sacrifice of our own will to do 
His will. Before our eyes, as before the Gala- 
tians, Jesus Christ has been evidently set forth 

* Romans, viii. 1, 2. + John, xvii. 3. 
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crucified, to the end that we might be moved 
by the sight of Divine love, and have fellowship 
with His sufferings, and be conformed to His 
death. Christ Himself—nothing more and no- 
thing less—is the power of God and the wisdom 
of God for our salvation. In Him “we have 


redemption ” *—at once the forgiveness of our 
sins and the strength in our own life to die unto 


sin and to live unto righteousness. By His grace 


can our evil natures 
be subdued, our hard hearts softened, our wills 


—and by no other means 


rescued from the bondage of sensual appetite 
and frivolous desire, and made vigorous for 
duty. Nothing short of Christ can do all this, 
and nothing else than Christ is needed to do it. 
This was what the apostle himself had felt in 
passing from pharisaism to Christianity; and he 
is jealous, therefore, of anything being placed 
above the grace of Christ, or even near to it. 
To fall back on anything besides this grace or 
lower than it, is to run the risk of losing all—of 
removing unto another Gospel. 

It is true that religion in us, as in others, 
may be helped by many accidents—by great 
doctrines which we cherish reverently, and by 
divers rites and forms which we keep statedly. 
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These—doctrines and rites alike—may seem to 
us so closely identified with Christ that we can 
hardly separate them. And to meddle with 
them may seem to be meddling with the very 
essence of religion. There may be much that 
is good and right in such an attitude of mind. 
Neither here nor anywhere does St Paul, any 
more than his Master, say anything against 
an intelligent devotion to religious forms; a 
Sabbath-keeping which is reasonable, however 
punctilious —or a ritualism which is without 
superstition, however elaborate. These things 
have their appropriate sphere in religion—if only 
we remember that they are not of its essence. 
They do not, any of them, make religion. They 
may greatly help it; and some may be more 
helpful to us than others, and therefore better 
for us, more prized by us, than others. But 
none of them so belong to religion that unless 
we have them we cannot be religious, or unless 
other people have them they cannot be religious. 
So soon as we begin to discriminate religion by 
any such formalities, we are in danger of sinking 
from the true evangelical position. To take up 
the words of the apostle once more, we are in 
danger of removing “from him that called us 
unto the grace of Christ unto another gospel.” 
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We come under his merited rebuke, “ Ye observe 
days, and months, and times, and years. Iam 
afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 
labour in vain.” 

With a view of bringing out the lesson more 
clearly, let us take by way of illustration the 
case, immediately suggested by the text, of 
keeping Sunday. We have seen already that 
the apostle could not mean to disdain such an 
observance. He himself kept Sunday. There 
is reason to think he kept the Jewish Sabbath 
besides. He did the latter because he had been 
bred a Jew—and Jewish rites had had a strong 
hold of his religious life ; and it is not easy, and 
can seldom be a good thing, for a man to sep- 
arate violently between his former and later 
religious life-—to break off sacred associations 
and try to dwell in an entirely new atmosphere 
of feeling and thought. So in part St Paul re- 
mained a Jew. But he had learned of Christ to 
regard all he did as a Jew in a right spirit. He 
knew that he had “received the Spirit,” not “ by 
the works of the law,” but “by the hearing of 
faith ;” and having begun in the Spirit, he knew 
that he could not be made perfect in the flesh. 
St Paul’s Sabbath-keeping, therefore, was to him, 
as a Christian, no longer an essential part of 
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religion, He did not suppose that keeping 
the Sabbath, any more than the Christian Sun- 
day, made him righteous or acceptable before 
God—which the Jews did, and he himself had 
formerly done. He had the true righteous- 
ness “which is of God by faith of Christ ;” and 
what was to him, therefore, the keeping of a 
day ? 

And is not St Paul’s way in this matter a 
good guide to us? Let us be assured of 
our higher ground,—let us take care that we 
are one with God in Christ—that the love of 
God and of our brother is in our hearts—and 
then our Sabbath-keeping will take care of 
itself, We may keep the day more strictly, or 
we may keep it less strictly, but we will keep 
it to the Lord. The higher Spirit in us will 
suffuse itself through our whole life. And 
whatsover we do in word or in deed, we shall 
do it in the name of Christ, “giving thanks to 
God and the Father by Him.”* But let us 
come down from this higher ground and attach 
importance to special modes of keeping the 
Sabbath,—let us speak of any outward ordi- 
nances, any specialties of observance, as abso- 
lutely divine law—our own view of which is not 
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only good for ourselves, but compulsory upon 
others, without which they cannot be religious 
—what is this but to fall to the level of the 
Galatian apostates — to remove unto another 
gospel—to mix up the life of religion with 
beggarly elements; in other words, to ma- 
terialise and dishonour it? What is it but to 
sink the life in the form, the essence in the 
accident—to turn away from God and the soul’s 
rest in Christ to the bondage of burdens which 
neither we nor our fathers have been able to 
bear? What is it but to confuse men’s sense 
of religion — to falsify their ideas of sin, and 
hence their ideas of righteousness; and so to 
leave them a prey to the first form of supersti- 
tion which may be powerful enough to lay hold 
of them ? 

But let us take a still more general illustration, 
no less in the spirit of our text. St Paul, we 
have seen, when he became a Christian, did not 
altogether cease to be a Jew; and this was still 
more true of the other apostles. In this very 
Kpistle, as already adverted to, there is unhappy 
evidence of the extent to which St Peter allowed 
the old unsoftened Jewish spirit to assert itself 
in his conduct, and of the manner in which St 
Paul was forced to withstand him. “TI with- 
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stood him to the face,” St Paul says, “because 
he was to be blamed.”* Of St J ames, the author 
of the Epistle known by his name, and the head 
of the Church in Jerusalem, there is reason to 
think that he never ceased to be a Jew at all, 
and that he only imperfectly understood the 
freer Christian views of St Paul. 

What a lesson is there in all this for us, who 
have sometimes difficulty in recognising each 
. other to be Christians because we do not belong 
to the same Christian communion or Church, 
as it is called! What a monition as to the 
right way in which we should regard all such 
outward distinctions! These distinctions may 
by no means be unimportant—they may have 
much value for the life of religion in some ; but 
they are all of its accidents—none of its essence. 
And so soon as we begin to look upon them as 
essential—as marking religion in men, instead 
of merely denoting the sections of the religious 
community—we begin to fall to the Galatian 
level. We come to think of our denomination 
—Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or something else— 
more than of Christ, and of the keeping of rites 
more than of the hearing of faith. We leave 
the Gospel of St Paul, and sink to that of St 
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Peter in the moment of his temporary aberration 
at Antioch. 

Suppose, for example, I am a Presbyterian. 
I am so because I attribute importance to its 
simple forms and ancient heroic spirit of reli- 
gious independence. Besides, I have probably 
been bred a Presbyterian, and become accus- 
tomed to its ways, and therefore I remain 
attached to it reasonably on those grounds of 
good sense which are really the highest grounds 
in such matters. This is in the spirit of St 
Paul. But suppose I am not merely myself a 
Presbyterian, but insist upon others becoming 
Presbyterians, because, forsooth, I have settled 
that Presbytery is a divine law 


something 
without which a man’s salvation is in peril; 
then I sink to the spirit of St Peter, which 
St Paul rebuked. I lose sight of the reality 
of religion in its accidental manifestation, and 
am on the verge of superstition, if I have not 
already passed it. 

And if the illustration is reversed, it is equally 
true. JI may be an Episcopalian, heartily at- 
tached to Episcopal order and worship. This is 
well. I may see advantages in this order and 
worship which the Presbyterian Church does 
not seem to me to offer. The preference rests 
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on a reasonable basis. St Paul would have had 
no quarrel with it. But suppose I am not con- 
tent with this ground, but take what religious 
organs are fond of calling higher ground—but 
which is really infinitely lower—and contend 
that my Episcopacy is not only good for me, or 
in itself reasonable, but something vital for all 
—without which there cannot be a Christian 
Church or the logical courtesy of Christian re- 
cognition ; suppose I begin to make much of 
consecration and succession, and the grace of 
rightly-administered sacraments, as if apart from 
these the soul were in danger,—what is this but 
to invert the true religious order—not only to 
fall away from the true evangelical spirit, but to 
substitute the very letter for the spirit, and 
change the substance into the form? What 
would St Paul have said of those who do such 
things? “Ye observe festivals—ye prate of 
succession—ye wear vestments. I am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain.” 

The conclusion of the whole is, that we should 
aim by the divine blessing to have always a 
more inward sense of religion, a more living 
hold upon God Himself and Christ our Saviour. 
This is the root of the matter, that we know 
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God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. If 
only we have this, all else will fall into its place. 
We will know how to prize our religious forms, 
our sacred seasons, without putting them for a 
moment in the place of Him whose presence 
alone consecrates any form, or makes sacred 
any season. We will prize our own Church 
and our own modes of worship without dispar- 
aging others, or thinking that they are necessary 
conditions of salvation without which men can- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Above all, we shall be strong for duty, and 
patient in trial, and earnest in every good work. 
It is only the inward reality of religion that can 
sustain and help us in the stress of life. It is 
only Christ Himself that can bless us when the 
world fails us. It is only the living God who 
can be our refuge when darkness enters into 
our lives, and the stroke of unaccountable trial 
may wound our affections and embitter our ex- 
perience. It is the simplest religious thoughts 
that then help us most; and we feel that if 
God be with us, we need none else. He is 
the health of our countenance and our God. 
Let us, then, strive to be ever nearer to God, to 
have more of His love and grace in our hearts ; 
so shall we find Him more in every accident 
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and accessory of worship, and so shall we have 
more strength for duty, more patience in trial, 
and a more assured hope that we shall at last 
enter into his rest and be made partakers of 
His glory. Amen. 
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Joun, vi. 63.—‘‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life.” 


TF\HERE are few words used more vaguely than 

religion: and there are good reasons why the 
word should not be restricted to any narrow use ; 
for there are few things of broader meaning, or 
which cover wider spaces of human life and his- 
tory. Relgion is not only personal, but social 
and national. It not only touches man in his 
divinest moments, but it touches human nature 
in all the higher phases of its activity—takes ex- 
pression in great doctrines and great institutions, 
and re-creates itself continually in many beautiful 
forms of art and worship. It is the most per- 
vading element of all civilisation; and even 
those who disbelieve or contemn it in its ancient 
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idea, bring it in again in some new and altered 
sense. So long as human life and society retain 
any sacredness or worth, we may be sure that 
they will never dispense with religion. 

Yet it is well for us also to get behind the 
more general meaning of the word, and to ask 
ourselves what is the distinctive character and 
essence of religion ?—what it is to be religious, 
and how we can become religious? How may 
the Divine be brought home to us, and made a 
living power within us, so that we shall not cheat 
ourselves or others with the shadow, but enjoy the 
substance, and be quickened unto eternal life ? 

The words of our Lord, more frequently than 
any other words, let us into this secret—open, as 
it were, for us the very door of heaven, and bring 
us close to the Divine. They take us away from 
all the accidents of religion to its essence, and 
from all its shadows to its substance and reality, 
so that we can never have any doubt as to 
wherein it consists, and what is the true source 
of its life and power. The words before us are 
full of meaning in this respect ; and this meaning 
will be more apparent when we consider them in 
their connection, and in the light which they 
gather from the circumstances in which they 


were spoken. 
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Our Lord had just performed one of His great- 
est miracles. The effect of his miracle-work- 
ing upon the Galilean multitude was sudden and 
decisive. They saw in Him the long-promised 
Messiah. They said, “This is of a truth that 
prophet that should come into the world.” * 
Plainly this was not the result of any spiritual 
vision in them, or of any aspiration after the 
diviner gifts of Christ; but their imagination 
had been kindled by the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. Their sense of power was excited, 
and of what they could do, with Jesus at their 
head. And so they desired to “take Him by 
force and make Him a King.” But our Lord 
was grieved by their dull-heartedness and car- 
nality. He had wished to awaken their higher 
longings, and to lead from the “meat which per- 
isheth” to the ‘meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.”+ Their minds clung to the loaves 
and fishes, of which they did eat ‘and were 
filled.” They had no higher thoughts, and did 
not care for any. And so our Lord left them, 
saddened; and on the following day He was 
found at Capernaum, having crossed over the 
Lake of Galilee during the night. Thither the 
people came seeking Him, but still with no 


* John, vi. 14. + Ibid. vil 27. 
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higher aims than before—inspired not by the 
spiritual power of His teaching, nor even by the 
Divine aspect of the miracle which they had 
seen, but only because they had been fed in a 
wonderful manner. Our Lord, moved by their 
dulness, enters into a long explanation of His 
mission ; of His relation to the Father and to 
them; of His character as the true bread, “which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto 
the world.” * He tried to make them realise the 
. great fact of Divine revelation in Himsclf, as 
having come not to do His own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Him; and to quicken 
within them that gift of faith which sees for 
itself the beauty of the Divine, so that, seeing 
the Son and believing on Him, they might have 
everlasting life.t But they understood Him not 
—they murmured when He said, “I am the 
bread which came down from heaven. And 
they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know ? how is it 
then that He saith, I came down from heaven?” t 
Obviously our Lord’s higher teaching was of 
little avail in such a case as this; and the more 
He spoke to these Jews of the Bread of life, and 
symbolised the Divine food of the soul by His 
* John, vi. 33. + Ibid. vi. 38,40. —_t Ibid. vi. 41, 42. 
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own flesh and blood—His own incarnate and 
living presence amongst them—the more hope- 
lessly did they wander from His meaning, and 
catch at the mere vesture instead of the 
living substance of His thought. Many even 
of His disciples —of that inner circle which 
had gathered around Him with some apprecia- 
tion of His spiritual mission and character— 
were astonished at His doctrine, and said, 
“This is an hard saying; who can hear it?” * 
And “when Jesus knew in Himself that His 
disciples murmured at it, He said unto them, 
Doth this offend you? What and if ye shall 
see the Son of man ascend up where He was be- 
fore?” + Do my words now offend you? Do 
they present a difficulty to your faith? The 
time 1s coming when your faith will be more 
tried by my removal from you, and my resump- 
tion of that celestial state from which I have 
come to abide with you for a season. You must 
rise above the mere visible and carnal to the 
Spiritual everywhere—and in the life of Divine 
communion with me, through my words, enter 
into that higher sphere in which truth is dis- 
cerned and life is quickened. “It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth” or maketh alive; “the flesh pro- 
* John, vi. 60. + Ibid, vi. 61, 62. 
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fiteth nothing : the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life.” 


I. The great principle here expressed is, that 
the sphere of the spirit is the only sphere of 
religion in the highest sense. All outside this 
sphere is unprofitable for divine quickening. 
That we may become religious, or enter into com- 
munion with the Divine, we must be made alive. 
Life within us must be quickened by a higher 
Life above us. The spring or essence of all life 
is in the Spirit, and spirits must touch before 
life can be awakened. No mere contact of form 
—no mere community of opinion—no effort of 
self-culture —no devotion to ritual —nothing 
whatever that is outside, material, or intellectual 
merely,—can make a soul alive, and reveal to us 
God, or even the depths of our own nature. The 
Divine Spirit alone can do this. The Spirit in us 
alone responds to a Spirit above us—to a new 
Power of affection and will that goes right to the 
heart, quickens it, and makes it living—or, as it is 
said, revives it There is a real process of revival 
therefore at the root of all religion. And it is 
the common instinct of this which gives such 
power to what is called Revivalism. Men feel 
that quickening must come to them—that it is 
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not enough that they do this or that—that they 
cease to do evil and learn to do well—that they 
raise their eyes towards a distant heaven which 
they long to enter. They must be turned from 
death to life; they must be seized by a force 
which is not their own. A strong wind must 
breathe upon the dry bones of their own best 
endeavours, and make them live. The Spirit of 
God must come and lay hold of their heart, and 
infuse His own living presence everywhere, till 
the quickening has gone beneath all the surfaces 
of character and all the motions of will, and 
started within them a new power of good, which 
has its fruit unto eternal life. 

No one who accepts our Lord’s teaching, or 
the teaching of the New Testament, can doubt 
the reality of this spiritual influence or that it 
is the source of all genuine religious life. The 
Gospel is thus always a Gospel of revival. It 
is the power of God to awaken us out of sleep, 
and to quicken us to newness of life. The 
Divine Spirit is alone able so to change and 
move the human spirit as to make it alive with 
the pulses of a new and nobler being. 

But all-essential as this transcendant and 
Divine side of religion is, we need not therefore 
exaggerate it. It can never do good, but evil, 
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to isolate religion from the other forces of life, 
within which it works, The Divine Spirit is 
the only source of religious life; but the Spirit 
works in many ways. It never ceases from work- 
ing. Itis higher than nature ; no mere processes 
of nature can ever produce it; but it works 
through every element of nature and of educa- 
tion. It is distinct, and always to be empha- 
sised in its distinction; but it refuses to be 
noted and measured by itself. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” Religion is a mighty 
power in human life. It is a power from on 
high; and the dark chaotic depths of human 
selfishness and sin are only moved to their 
centre and reduced to order by this rushing 
mighty wind. But it is nevertheless a force in 
close harmony with all that is noble or reason- 
able in human life. It is no insanity of intellect, 
or of fear, or of passion, such as many make it. 
It is, on the contrary, the “spirit of power,” but 
also ‘‘ of love, and of a sound mind.” * A man’s 
religion is not something to be separated from 
himself, or added as an artificial product to his 


* 2 "Pimothy, 1. 7s 
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nature. The Divine capacity is always in him, 
waiting to be quickened, educated, and strength- 
ened into a richer blessing ; and religion is the 
spiritual flower of his whole nature, the sanctifi- 
cation of all his activities both of mind and body. 
Springing from a Divine impulse, it is yet never 
a mere impulse or seizure from without, but a 
power within, diffusing itself through his whole 
being. 

It is all the more necessary to bring out this 
comprehensive aspect of religion in its develop- 
ment that we are now dealing with its Divine 
source. Let us not exaggerate on the one side, 
nor diminish on the other. Religion is never to 
be conceived as mere superstition or Puritanism, 
isolating itself in what are believed to be purely 
Divine acts, apart from the realities of common 
life and duty.—But neither is it in any case a 
mere natural or humanitarian development. 
The “flesh” cannot profit it. Always it springs 
from God,—from no lower source. No combi- 
nation of mere natural or educative influences 
is able to produce it. In order to be religious, 
it is never enough to try to be good—to 
keep our hearts and our lives right if we can. 
This is a great deal, and none who are trying 
honestly so to do can be far from the kingdom 
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of God. Still, it is God Himself who alone can 
bring us within His kingdom, and give us a 
share in it. His Spirit must quicken and make 
us alive. Let us think of religion as broadly as 
we may, and interpret it as rationally as we can, 
yet it is always something more than reason or 
education or good conduct. It is a Divine life 
within us; and nothing short of this Divine life 
can make man really good, or raise him to a true 
spiritual ideal. 

This will appear more clearly if we glance for 
a little at two other sides of our higher life some- 
times confounded with religion. 


II. There has been much said of culture in 
our day as a power of good in human life. It is 
such a power, beyond doubt. It is much for a 
man to hold before himself some ideal of life 
after which he strives, whether this ideal be 
more intellectual or more zsthetic—more of the 
nature of a scientific vision to whose severe 
order of fact he conforms himself—or more of 
the nature of an artistic harmony to whose finer 
tones he strives to subdue his spirit. Whether 
we aim to model our lives by the lessons of 
science or of literature, we may model them to 
much good effect. No life through which there 
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shines the light of reason or of art is likely to be 
an entirely ignoble life. A man who has any 
thought at all, and still more a man who has 
high thoughts, may do much to improve his 
character, to educate, refine, and elevate his 
aspirations and tastes, and to give his life that 
touch of nobility which redeems it from the 
common mass. Those instincts of truthfulness 
and fairness, of sweetness and courtesy and 
toleration, which lie so deep in the best charac- 
ters, are sometimes, it must be confessed, more 
directly evolved and more strenuously trained 
in the schools of science and humanity than in 
the schools of religion. The hardier virtues 
which make men confide in one another, and 
the sweeter graces which make life charming 
and beautiful, are seen to flourish in some who 
make no pretence to piety. The strength of 
human friendliness—the directness, simplicity, 
faithfulness, so often the stay of human souls in 
dire hours of peril—are to be found in those 
who, if their lives really rest in the Divine, have 
no conscious or desired resting there. 

We must frankly allow all the good that may 
thus come from self-culture. Probity, righteous- 
ness, verity, courtesy, charity, wherever they are 
found, are good. Let us never entangle our- 
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selves in the sophistries of an older theology, 
and throw any veil of doubt over moral quali- 
ties wherever they appear. Virtues can never be 
splendid vices. So far as they are real, they are 
always good, and not evil. They are really of 
God, although there may seem no traces of their 
roots in Him. 

But first observe how very limited any such 
good must be. It is only the few anywhere 
who are in a position to contemplate the idea 
of moulding to themselves a noble or beautiful 
character. It is still fewer who, having possibly 
risen to such an idea, are able in any degree to 
carry it out. Life does not wait for our higher 
moments. Many are deep in it, with all its 
difficulties and temptations, before the ideal has 
arisen in the heart. And even when it rises, and 
the light which is more than that of common 
day flashes across our horizon, how suddenly 
does it often sink down again, and leave us 
where we were, in darkness and moral struggle! 
How often, moreover, is the ideal and the real in 
our own lives and the lives of others a mournful 
contrast—the performance mocking the promise, 
and by the humiliating spectacle of inconsistency 
so discouraging us, that we rise with an always 
weaker effort to the task of self-culture! For one 
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man in whom the moral will is strong, and capable 
of a strenuous and aspiring self-education, there 
are hundreds in whom it is weak and vacillat- 
ing. And how often is it sadly the case that the 
artist-nature to whom dreams of heaven are fami- 
liar—within whom the ideal lives with an ever- 
freshening morning-life—is specially incapable 
of translating dream into fact, or incarnating 
poetry in life 4 

Ah! it is easy to speak of culture, and it is 
never untimely to preach the higher life: but if 
the preacher cannot look away from the feeble 
wills before him, so often trembling between 
good and evil, to a higher Will, and from men 
who dream of heaven, but too often grovel in 
the earth, to a Divine Spirit that quickeneth, 
and out of weakness perfects strength, his hopes 
for humanity must be clouded indeed. There 
may be much in the progress of religion and 
of the Church to excite distrust and even de- 
spair; but how much slower still is the pro- 
gress of culture, and how constantly are we 
reminded that the most smooth and smiling 
surfaces of modern society, and what have 
seemed the most high and honourable charac- 
ters, cover depths of unsuspected baseness! In 
all men, more or less, there is an evil spirit 
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ready to ripen into an evil power, of which no 
theory of culture takes account, and which no 
gloss of culture can ever eradicate. Circum- 
stances may never call it forth, convention may 
decently veil it, social and intellectual influences 
may restrain or disguise in fair colours the de- 
mons of lust and selfishness; but all experience 
shows that they remain unsubdued under the 
most favourable appearances, and that they are 
_ ready to burst forth amongst the most polished, 
no less than the least polished, members of 
society. There is one Power which alone can 
kill the power of evil that is in every man, and 
that is the Power of good. The Divine Spirit 
can alone touch and change our spirits, and 
make those dead in sin alive unto righteousness. 
Culture may work marvels in a few favoured 
natures ; but it is powerless alike to kill the 
deepest evil there is in the world, and to evoke 
the highest good. It is unable either to destroy 
the badness of common natures, or to reach to the 
spiritual depths of the finest natures. It leaves 
even a Goethe—its highest type in many respects 
—pbut a refined sensualist. 

But supposing that culture could do more 
than it can to raise and purify man’s nature, 
it is still, on any Divine view of the world, 
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a most inadequate discipline. If there is a 
Divine Power behind the world, and man be the 
offspring of that Power, he cannot have his full 
and perfect life save in harmony with it. In 
other and well-understood words, if there be a 
God, it must be the “chief end of man to 
glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever.” Apart 
from the Divine, man’s life cannot grow into 
any healthy, active, or permanently happy form. 
If we are the children of a Father in Heaven, our 
hearts can only rest in Him who made us and 
formed us for Himself. In short—for it comes 
plainly to this—if there be religion at all, 
culture can never be a substitute for it. Our 
highest life can never be evoked save in full 
harmony with the highest Life of the world. 
And is there not evidence of this even amidst 
all the present imperfections of the Christian 
life? Is it not after all the “image of God” in 
humanity which is the noblest and most beau- 
tiful expression of humanity? There may be 
virtues of power and traits of nobleness which 
flourish apart from this image, or which seem 
to do so. The Church may not always excel 
the world. It may sometimes seem to fall be- 
low it. For the divine treasure is everywhere 
in earthly vessels strangely marred and broken. 
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But withal, are not the finest types of human 
purity and goodness—of moral and spiritual 
excellence—found within the Church? “Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance” *—are not these 
the special fruits of the Spirit? Is it not 
the thought of God, and of Christ, and of the 
Holy Spirit, that alone calls forth in a man 
all that is good in him? Is it not the Cross of 
_ Christ that alone melts him to devout humility 
or touches him to holiest tenderness? When the 
soul, long wandering in darkness, has turned into 
the light of the Divine love—when, amidst the 
confusions of the world and the conflicts of sin, 
it has sought and found rest with God and peace 
with Christ,—is it not from such a centre of 
Divine strength that there grows the most per- 
fect beauty and strength of human character— 
such sweetness and light as are found nowhere 
else in this world? Otherwise there may be 
much excellent and even splendid growths of 
character ; but only out of this fulness of Divine 
sympathy, and this oneness with God in Christ, 
—an atoning strength lying at the heart of our 
lives, and ever renewing it with fresh grace,— 
comes the full maturity of the “ perfect man.” 
* Galatians, v. 22, 23. 
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III. But there are others who, having no faith 
in culture, would have us look to ritual. They 
admit readily the inutility of all that man can 
do for himself. They have no sympathy with 
the self-aspiring efforts which many are making 
to find a religion for themselves, or something 
which will serve instead of religion. But what 
man cannot do for himself, the Church, they say, 
will do. Come within the fold of the true Church, 
and all will be right. The Church, with its 
holy sacraments and offices, is the source of all 
spiritual life. Of course, there is a sense in 
which this is true. The Church is the body 
of Christ, the temple of the Divine Spirit; and 
wherever the true Church is, there spiritual life 
must be. If only we come within the reach of the 
Divine influence, we must share in that influence. 
If we come into the House, we shall share the 
Father’s blessing and the children’s portion. 
And, on the other hand, we have no right to 
look for spiritual blessing if we refuse the min- 
istration and offices through which the Spirit 
works. A man can hardly fail to lose much 
good by standing outside the Church. 

But then, not to speak of infinite difficulties 
about the Church, which no candid mind can 
refuse to acknowledge, we must never confound 
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the Church with the life of which it is the em- 
bodiment. It is impossible to begin religion 
with ritual, or, at least, to centre it there. We 
cannot quicken or cleanse a soul by ceremony. 
This would be to reverse the Divine order, and 
to make the outward more than the inward, the 
form more than the substance. It is “ the Spirit 
that quickeneth,” and no mere semblance or even 
sacramental sign of the Spirit. “God is a 
_ Spirit: and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.”* Primarily, we 
must seek God and find Him. Our souls must 
thirst for God—for the living God—to see His 
power and His glory. Even if we could be 
assured as to the Church, and the true order 
of Divine worship, we may have the sym- 
bol without the substance, the letter without 
the spirit. It is impossible for any to deny this 
without denying obvious, facts of experience, 
and even detracting from the supremacy of the 
Divine altogether. For if the Divine is only to 
be found in this or that outward form—if it 
is inseparable therefrom, and is present or absent 
according as the form or rite is present or absent 
—then, plainly, the very idea of religion is altered, 
It is not a spiritual quickening, or it may not 
| * John, iv. 24, 
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be so. Devout seeming or ceremony may be 
enough. And this is the latent danger of what 
is known as Ritualism, that it draws men’s 
thoughts away from the inward power of reli- 
gion to its outward expression. It makes the 
vesture to be taken for the substance. But the 
most elaborate ritual, no- less than the simplest 
form, dissociated from the Divine, are of no 
value. They can work no good. They can 
change no heart. They can turn no will from 
evil to God. 

But it is not necessary for us to disparage 
ritual, or pass any judgment on what is commonly 
known as Ritualism. There may be as much 
materialism, and of a coarser kind, in objection 
to Ritualism as in devotion to it. And wher- 
ever there is an enthusiastic spiritual life, there 
will always be a renewed interest in religious 
forms, and often an exaggerated feeling regard- 
ing them. It is always well to have a respect for 
religious forms, and to desire that these forms 
should be as comely and beautiful as may be in 
harmony with the best feeling and taste of those 
who use them. Do not suppose that spiritual 
religion is necessarily shown in a bald Puritan- 
ism, any more than that it is necessarily present 
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in the most elaborate ritual. This is a mistake, 
we fear, many commit. They think their reli- 
gion is spiritual because it has few or no forms ; 
and the ceremonial which is dear to others is 
an ‘abomination to them. This by no means 
follows. It is quite possible to be ritualistic 
and yet spiritual, and it is equally possible to be 
opposed to Ritualism and not to have a spark 
of the Divine Spirit within us. All that we 
say, and that our text implies, is, that ritual 
itself is never life—that form cannot produce 
spirit, however it may modify and cherish it, 
Spirit is alone born of Spirit, as Life alone 
springs from Life. 

But this life is always ours if we will only 
have it. The Divine Spirit is never straitened 
in its work. It is with us now as always, wait- 
ing to be gracious, encompassing our life, ad- 
dressing our intelligence, soliciting our affection. 
It is nigh to us, even in our heart—save in so 
far as we do not banish it by sin. Only re- 
ceive it— welcome it. It will come in and 
abide with you, and you will arise from the 
death of your sins and walk forth in newness 
of life. 

Now unto Him who is able to save us—not 
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by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to His power, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour—unto Him be all glory and 
power ever more. Amen. 
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Peel Ge ORS THE WORLD: 


JOHN, Vili. 12.—‘‘I am the Light of the world.” 


fee is one of those short, pregnant statements 

of our Lord characteristic of this Gospel, 
which impress us at once by their brevity, their 
beauty, and their largeness of meaning. State- 
ments of a similar kind—of equal terseness and 
force—occur to every one: ‘‘I am the Good 
Shepherd.”* “Iam the Resurrection, and the 
Life.”+ “I am the Way, and the Truth, and 
the Life.” What divine audacity is there in 
such sayings! and how little can we suppose them 
to be the sayings of a mere teacher or prophet! 
They have no parallel in the words even of the 
greatest teachers. One and all imply something 
which the most powerful and enlightened, con- 

* John, x. 11. + Ibid. xi. 25. { Ibid. xiv, 6. 
0 
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scious of their own capacities to communicate 
truth or to do good, would scruple to arrogate to 
themselves. They might claim respect for the 
truth they speak, and summon man to attend 
to it with a voice of authority. But no human 
teacher merely would dare to make himself the 
centre of all truth, and the centre of the world. 
Yet this is what Christ expressly does. Not 
merely what He says is true or good—not merely 
are His words, words of authority. But He is 
Himself the source of all Divine knowledge and 
blessing. ‘‘ No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal Him ;”* “ No man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me,” t—texts from the first and 
the fourth Gospels which we have purposely 
brought together in order to show that whatever 
differences may otherwise characterise the Christ 
of St Matthew and the Christ of St John, in 
this respect they are alike, that they equally 
claim to stand before all others with God. They 
arrogate a pre-eminence which, if it has any 
meaning at all, is superhuman and exclusive. 
It is the same Divine voice which speaks in both 
—the voice of no mere Teacher, but of a Re- 
* Matthew, xi. 27. + John, xiv. 6. 
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vealer—one who is in Himself Light and Life. 
“T am the Light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” 

Not only is the manner of the text peculiar 
—having in itself a divine emphasis — but 
the image of light employed in it is specially 
made use of in this Gospel to characterise 
our Lord’s work and mission. In a subsequent 
passage in the twelfth chapter,* He Himself 
again says, “I am come a light into the 
world.” And in the opening of the Gospel the 
mind of the Evangelist seems to dwell with a 
lingering fondness on the same conception of 
the Divine Logos of whom he speaks so grandly. 
““In Him was life; and the life was the light of 
men.” + “That was the true Light, which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” { 

We may be sure that there is a fine propriety 
in the use of this language. It is not merely 
that light is the most beneficent element of nature, 
and therefore one of the most striking symbols of 
Divine goodness. This, no doubt, itis; and this 
general meaning is also summed up in the use 
of the figure by St John. Men have always 
acknowledged with thankful reverence the glory 

* John, xii. 46. FT bids tere t Ibid. i, 9. 
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and the freshness of the dawn, and the bright 
circuit of the sun, “ rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race.” The rise of religious thought 
in its higher forms is everywhere associated 
with the clear heaven stretching in brilliancy or 
calm beauty over the earth, and quickening its 
bosom with life and movement and gladness. 
It was the splendour of the sun shining in his 
strength, and the moon walking in her bright- 
ness, which more than anything else in the 
early years of our race awakened the depths of 
wonder in the human imagination, and the secret 
of trust in the human heart; and while we de- 
plore, we can understand the special worship 
of which they were the objects. All that man 
imperfectly or ignorantly signified by this wor- 
ship, is no doubt present in the thought of the 
Gospel when Christ is spoken of as the “Light of 
the world.” All ideas of beneficence, of hope, 
of life, and of happiness in nature which had 
gathered around the great source of light, to the 
Jewish and other minds were embodied in the ap- 
plication of the symbol to Christ. He was thought 
of as an illuminating centre for the world of 
nature as of men—as the “day-spring from on 
high,” whose advent was to bless all creation. 
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But here, as everywhere in Scripture, it is the 
moral meaning that is uppermost. Even the 
most beautiful conceptions of Nature-religion 
have little relation to the great realities with 
which the Gospel deals. The idea of light, 
long before the time of St John, had become 
spiritual in its religious application ; and when 
Christ speaks of Himself as the “ Light of the 
world,” it is no darkness of nature that He has 
in view, but the darkness that rests on men’s 
thoughts and life—the darkness that all true 
men feel more or less in themselves. Wherever 
men have risen to the power of thought, and 
are capable of looking “ before and after,” there 
comes home to them a deep sense of their ignor- 
ance. Their outlook is fast bound on all sides ; 
and “ more light” is their instinctive cry amid 
encircling darkness, or a twilight of uncertainty 
more perplexing sometimes than darkness itself. 
They look upwards, and long that the day may 
break on their mental struggle, and the shadows 
flee away from their hearts. The outward light 
is not enough. The eye is not satisfied with 
seeing. ‘There is the conscious need of a higher 
light than ever ht up sea or shore. The dark- 
ness of the world, in short, is a moral darkness, 
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in which man is often unable to see his true way 
or choose his own good. 

The words of Christ all refer to this spiritual 
circle of thought. If we ourselves know nothing 
of this deeper experience ; if we are living the 
mere life of nature, and pleased with this life; if 
the darkness of sin and of doubt be no distress 
to us,—then we will find His words without 
meaning. The whole atmosphere of the Gos- 
pels will be strange to us; because everywhere 
in the Gospels His life stands as a light against 
a background of darkness—a strength and 
hope amidst weakness and misery. Men are 
pictured as ignorant, yet inquiring —as help- 
less, yet aspiring—as searching for a higher life, 
while unable themselves to find it. He is all 
they seek, and all they need. He is the answer 
of God to all hearts, moved by the unrest of sin 
or the search for truth,—upon whom there 
has come the burden of thought, or the self- 
sacrifice of duty, or the tenderness of sorrow, or 
the awe of death. It is this inner world of 
thought and of spiritual aspiration which Christ 
addresses, —a world where the vision reaches 
below the outward sense, and takes in the 
mysteries of human existence —its pathetic 
blendings of failure and effort, of knowledge 
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and ignorance, of joy and suffering—its hope- 
less yearnings, despairing cries, and baffled 
aims. ‘To all who know anything of this world 
of spiritual longing, the voice of Christ is a voice 
of welcome and of unutterable meaning. “I am 
come a Light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness.”* 

There was a special truth in our Lord’s words 
for His own time. Then the thoughts of men, 
- both Jews and Gentiles, were deeply stirred by a 
spirit of unrest and inquiry. There were those 
“waiting for consolation” in many lands, and 
raising their eyes with a dumb or articulate ear- 
nestness to the heavens above them. The advent 
of Christ came as a response to this desire of all 
nations—as a burst of light amid prevailing 
darkness. Human thought was raised above 
itself, and moved forward in a path of clearer 
and higher knowledge. As the prophetic Scrip- 
ture had foretold, speaking of our Lord’s coming, 
“The people which sat in darkness saw great 
light.” t 

It is not meant, of course, that there was no 
knowledge of Divine truth in the world before 
Christ. Apart from the fact of Old Testament 
Revelation, and the spiritual life which flourished 

* John, xii. 46. + Isaiah, ix. 2; Matthew, iv. 16. 
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within its circle, Christianity has no interest in 
depreciating the advances which men had else- 
where made in spiritual knowledge. Our Lord 
says nothing of these advances. His life no- 
where touches at any clear point the tenden- 
cies of moral speculation, rife in His own day, 
or which had descended from an earlier age. 
Even those who take a purely human view of 
His character, and in this light have examined 
it most closely and brought its external features 
into the sharpest relief, have failed to connect 
Him definitely with any of the teachers in His 
own land. The wildest imaginations have, not 
sought any point of connection between’ Him 
and Hellenic or Roman culture. He has no- 
thing to say therefore of former philosophy or 
science or art. He lived and taught as if for 
Him these were not. Yet He has nothing to say 
against them, and His genuine doctrine is no- 
where inconsistent with the fullest admission of 
their true claims. 

Beyond doubt, men had learned much both of 
God and of duty before Christ. The higher 
literature of the ancient nations contain many 
glimpses of the Divine—many scattered truths 
which are of sacred meaning still, and which in 
many hearts may have served to lighten the 
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darkness of the world’s mystery and sorrow. 
It is a poor piety which cannot afford to be 
generous to all truth-seeking souls, and to 
welcome light, from whatever quarter it may 
come. It is a true view which regards Christ 
as above all other teachers—standing alone 
in His simplicity and grandeur. Far more 
eminently than any other, “ His soul was like 
a star and dwelt apart.” But it is also a true 
view which regards Him as the fulfilment of 
all previous aspiration and spiritual quest,—in 
whom the thoughts of many hearts were re- 
vealed.* His star was seen not only in Bethle- 
hem, but afar off in many lands. Many dreams 
of unconscious inspiration pointed to Him. He 
was “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as 
the glory of Israel.t He gathered into one focus 
not only the converging rays of the older Reve- 
lation, but the dispersed and vague hopes of God 
and of a higher life which had been brooding in 
many minds beyond its pale. 

Let us admit to the full the value of all pre- 
vious religious thought. This can hardly affect 
our estimate of the teaching of Christ. It re- 
mains, withal, singular in its power of illum- 
ination. If Philosophy raised its voice, sum- 


* Luke, ii, 35. + Ibid, 1. 32. 
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moning men to divine contemplation and heroic 
duty—if Alexandrian and Greeco-Roman culture 
sought to woo men to the practice of many forms 
of virtue—if Pharisee and Essene alike had their 
special ideal of the religious life,—yet how in- 
adequate was the result! Nay, how inadequate 
was the ideal of one and all! To the common 
mind, which peculiarly requires the impulse 
and the strength of religion, the most aspiring 
culture was and could be nothing else than a 
dream. It remained unintelligible. It inspired 
no sustaining enthusiasm. It gave no life, and 
men were dead in trespasses and in sins. It gave 
no light, and men sat in darkness. It awakened 
no hope, and men were in the shadow of death. 
Then, as always, philosophy was for the few, and 
not for the many. Itwas eclectic, and not cath- 
olic. Itwas intellectual, and not spiritual. It was 
a speculation, not a life. Even if its light had 
been worth more,it had no power to reach the uni- 
versal heart, and quicken it into spiritual move- 
ment. Say what we will for the highest forms of 
ancient thought—and the mind is dull or un- 
educated that is not moved by their sublimity, 
or touched by their insight and tenderness—yet 
it was a darkened world upon which the light of 
Christianity arose. 
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It is a strange and grand retrospect, to look 
back on that second morning of the world, when 
there was proclaimed by angelic voices, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men.”* ‘The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full 
of grace and truth.”+ After long preparation, 
yet with apparent suddenness, the Divine Teacher 
and Son of God came forth. From the quiet 
home of Galilee, and the streets of Jerusalem, 
the voice which ‘spake as never man spake” 
was heard in accents of celestial meaning. The 
light shone in darkness, ‘‘and the darkness com- 
prehended it not.”{ There was no immediate 
response to the Divine message. There never 
has been. But the power of a new Revelation 
had gone forth into a few faithful hearts, and 
gradually its kindling fame spread till it became 
a visible lustre in the earth. Men and women 
felt moved by a fresh illumination of duty and 
of Divine impulse. God and life were set in a 
new meaning, and seen in a radiance of clear- 
ness. The “Sun of Righteousness” which had 
arisen in Judea shone forth in the east and in 
the west, quenching in its living light opposing 
* Luke, ii. 14, John, 14. 87 Si Ubidsas. 
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darkness, and filling the world with a spiritual 
beauty, and a strength of triumphant goodness, 
unknown before. 

How are we to explain this? What was there 
specially in Christ's teaching that gave light to 
men’s minds and life to their hearts? To an- 
swer such questions fully would require many 
sermons. We can merely indicate now two 
comprehensive points of view in which the teach- 
ing of Christ has proved a light to human souls 
beyond all other light. 

(1.) Christ revealed to us God in a new or 
at least more complete sense. He made clear in 
His own life and words the Divine idea, as no 
one had done before, and no one has ever 
done since. Men had been struggling with 
this idea from the first efforts of religious 
speculation. It was still unformed and im- 
perfect. Outside of Revelation it fluctuated 
and took many shapes, now presenting itself 
as a multiplicity of Divine energies, with more 
or less coherence; and now retreating into a 
vague Absolute or Necessity, encompassing all 
being, but without thought or love for any, 
Polytheism more refined or more sensualistic, 
and Pantheism more or less abstract, divided 
the thought of the Gentile world. On the 
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other hand, the idea of God had been to the 
Hebrews one of growing clearness. He was the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob—the 
God of Israel, who had given the covenant on 
Mount Sinai, who had led their fathers by the 
way of the wilderness into the promised land 
—a “jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation” *—and yet also “the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgres- 
sion, and sin ”+—a holy God, “ of purer eyes than 
to behold evil,”{ even a Father whose pitying 
mercy was able to measure all the depths of 
our weakness. “Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 
For He knoweth our frame; He remembereth 
that we are dust.” § 

This sublime conception of the Hebrew mind 
was perfected in Christ. very attribute of 
spiritual excellence was brought out into clearer 
distinction, and every element less exalted en- 
larged and purified. Hitherto the God of the 
Hebrews had remained too isolated and apart. 


* Hxodus, xx. 5, t+ Habbakuk, i. 13. 
+ Ibid. xxxiv. 6, 7. § Psalm ciil. 13, 14. 
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With all their growth of religious intelligence 
—the voice of the Divine always breathing more 
clearly as we descend the course of their pro- 
phetic literature—there still clung certain restric- 
tions to their highest conception. Jehovah was 
their God in some special manner—the Giver of 
their Law—the God of their Temple—who was 
to be worshipped in Jerusalem. They had diffi- 
culty in enlarging the Divine idea so as to 
embrace the human race,—din rising above 
local privilege and national prerogative to the 
thought of God as the spiritual Source and 
Guide of all men alike. Christ fixed for ever 
this great thought. “ God is a Spirit,” He said ; 
“and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.”* “Neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,’ + was there any 
special virtue, so far as the Divine presence was 
concerned. This presence was universal and uni- 
versally spiritual, embracing all life, claiming 
the homage and devotion, the faith and love, 
of all moral intelligence—the presence of the 
Father as well as the Sovereign of men. 

The Divine idea was not only exalted in 
spirituality and comprehension, but moreover 
in moral beauty and tenderness. It had been 

* John, iv. 24. + Ibid. iv. 21. 
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especially hard for men to realise the idea of 
Supreme Goodness. There was so much evil 
and wrong in the world and in themselves, that 
they instinctively carried some moral as well as 
local limits into their conception of the Divine. 
Such limits appear more or less in the repre- 
sentations of Old Testament history. But in 
Christ they fall utterly away. All elements 
of vindictive jealousy, or of mere local pro- 
_tectiveness, disappear; and God, as at once 
Law and Love, Truth and Grace, shines forth 
with a lustre never to be dimmed. He is a 
just God and a Saviour—a God of Salvation 
by the very fact that He is a God of Jus- 
tice—redeeming us because He loves us, but 
also because His righteousness demands our 
righteousness. Sinful and weak and miserable, 
we can not only fly to His pitying bosom, as- 
sured that we shall find “ mercy to pardon and 
grace to help,” but “if we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” * In this 
combination of spiritual perfection, the God of 
Christ is unapproached and unapproachable— 
the Sum of all truth and purity and love—per- 
fect in goodness, because perfect in righteous- 
* 1 John, i. 9. 
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ness —the supreme religious Ideal, whom all 
hearts may at once adore and love. As St John 
says elsewhere, speaking of the message trans- 
mitted to him by his Master, “God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all.” * 

In all this clearer Revelation of the Divine, 
Christ proved Himself the Light of the world. 
Men’s thoughts were raised to God with a new 
confidence—with a clearer and brighter faith. 
The supreme Life became luminous to them as 


it never had been before—as it never is where 


the teaching of Christ is unknown or rejected. 
Let us cast aside His teaching, and the idea of 
God speedily again becomes obscure. Once 
more we sink into the old Pantheistic abstrac- 
tions, or fall away from the conception of the 
Divine altogether, and seek to replace it by some 
ideal of the Cosmos or of Humanity itself. 
If Christianity is worn out, as some tell us, 
there is certainly no prospect of anything higher 
or better taking its room, Neither the audacities 
of Science nor the dreams of Positivism, nor the 
renaissance of a paganised culture, have been 
able to suggest any Ideal of comparable force or 
beauty to that with which Christ inspired the 
world more than eighteen centuries ago. No 
* 1 John; i, 5, 
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spiritual vision has ever equalled His, or is likely 
to do so. No light has since come to man before 
the splendour of which His is pale. 

(2.) And this leads to the second aspect: of this 
surpassing Revelation. Christ has not only made 
clear the idea of God, but the idea of man. The 
two ideas everywhere interchange, and react the 
one upon the other. The glory of Christ is, that 
He seized so clearly the spiritual essence of both, 
_and set the great realities of the spiritual life in 
man in front of the Supreme Spiritual Reality, 
whom He revealed. There is nowhere for a mo- 
ment any doubt in Christ as to what the true life 
of man is. He is here and now, a creature of 
Nature, like all other creatures; but his true life 
is not natural, like that of the fowls of the air 
or the lilies of the field. He is essentially a 
moral being, with relations beyond nature, and 
wants and aspirations and duties which con- 
nect him with a Divine or Supernatural order. 
From first to last this spiritual conception 
underlies the Gospels, and makes itself felt 
in them. There is no argument, because there 
is no hesitation. “Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment?”* The 
possibility of a negative answer is not supposed. 

* Matthew, vi. 25. 
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The claims of the natural order, some have even 
thought, are unduly depressed. The spiritual 
life seems to overshadow and displace them. 
But this is only by way of emphasis, and in 
order to rouse man from the dreams of a mere 
sensual existence. “ After all these things 
do the Gentiles seek” *—those who know no 
better, to whom the meaning of the spiritual 
and Divine order has not come. “ But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”t 
The spiritual must be held in its true place as 
primary ; after this the natural has also its place, 
and to be recognised in addition. 

But the great thought is, that man is the 
dependent of a Divine kingdom, everywhere 
transcending the visible and present world. 
God has made him in His own image, and 
loves him, however far he may have degraded 
that image and wandered away from Divine good. 
He claims man as His own—as rightfully belong- 
ing to the higher world of spiritual intelligence, 
of which He is the Head. And so Christ came 
‘to seek and to save that which was lost.” Surely 
this is a higher conception of human life than 
that of either ancient or modern secularism— 

* Matthew, vi. 32. Telbid. vauoe: 
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a conception truer to the radical instincts of 
human nature, ever looking beyond the present, 
and owning the power of more than earth-born 
thoughts. From the fact of sin itself and a sense 
of wrong there comes a voice which speaks of 
something better—of a life akin to angels and to 
God. The very misery of man attests his great- 
ness,* and that there is more in his life, which 
‘“appeareth for a little moment, and then vanish- 
-eth away,” than the experience of a day. To- 
wards this thought the yearnings of all larger 
hearts, and the searchings of all higher minds, 
had pointed for centuries. It was the dream 
alike of Plato and of Cicero—of Egypt and of 
Persia. Hebrew Prophecy and Psalmody had 
grasped it more firmly as the Divine shone upon 
them more clearly. Yet withal it remained a 
comparative uncertainty before Christ. He, as 
no one before Him had done, held forth before 
men the conception of a higher life, greater than 
all the prizes of earth, and more enduring than 
all the accidents of time. That which was but 
faintly apprehended by Gentile philosopher, or 
even Jewish seer, was made manifest by the 
appearing and resurrection of our Lord, “who 
hath abolished death, and hath brought life 


* Pascal, Faugtre’s ed., il. s. 2. 
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and immortality to light through the gospel,” * 
Or, as St Peter says in his first Epistle,t “ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to His abundant mercy, hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” 

If light ever shone upon a darkened world, it 
shone in this clear revelation of immortality, in 
the assurance and strength of which a corrupt 
and dying world rose to life again, and a new 
glory was shed upon human thought and history. 
What heart, upon whom the shadows of the 
world have fallen, that has realised the transi- 
toriness of earthly joys—the depth and sacred- 
ness of human affection too often vanishing 
when wrought into the very substance of our 
happiness,—does not warm into a nobler being, 
in hope of an eternal life, where the weaknesses: 
of the present shall be perfected, its broken 
ties reunited, and its wounds for ever healed 7? 
Apart from this hope, what is there but dark- 
ness around and before us—the closed grave 
within which our dear ones are laid, and a heart 
breaking with the memory of a love that can no 

#22 Tam, 4. 0) + 1 Peter; 1: 3,4, 
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more reach us? But if we believe that Christ 
died and rose again—that He is, as He Himself 
said, for us, and for all who believe in Him, 
“the Resurrection and the Life,’—then the light 
shineth for us even in the dark places of our 
pilgrimage, until the eternal day dawn, and our 
poor life, too—so marred and soiled with the 
weakness of the flesh—shall be glorified together 
with those who have gone before, and be for ever 
-with the Lord. 

The Divine Teacher who proclaimed and real- 
ised this undying hope for man, and fixed for 
ever the consciousness of a spiritual life—did 
He not truly say of Himself, “I am the Light of 
the world” ? 

Let us close with two remarks. 

If Christ is the “ Light of the world,” Chris- 
tianity is always a religion of light. Obscurant- 
ism of any kind is foreign to it. It shuts out 
no real knowledge, no light of science, no beauty 
of art or grace of literature. It welcomes all 
truth. While we hold fast, therefore, to its liv- 
ing principles, let us never confound it with any 
mere scheme of human thought, or institution 
of human order. These schemes or institutions 
may have many claims upon our respect: so far 
as they commend themselves to our rational 
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assent, let us refuse them no honour. But even 
the best ideas, and the best forms of the Church, 
of past ages, are not to be identified with Chris- 
tianity itself. Opposition to them is not neces- 
sarily opposition to the Gospel. The abandon- 
ment of them is not necessarily abandonment 
of the truth that is in Christ. It is no part 
of an intelligent faith, therefore, to resist new 
ideas, or to shut itself obstinately within the en- 
closure of ancient traditions. Such a faith will 
respect the old, but it will be open to light from 
whatever source. So far as Christianity is true, 
it must be consistent with all other truth. It 
must accept all facts, whether these come to it 
from within or from without. It need fear no 
hostility from real science, and it will rejoice 
that the thoughts of men grow more luminous as 
to the Divine order of Nature or the growth of 
human opinion and history. If there are ancient 
dogmas at variance with the genuine advance 
of knowledge, the enlightened Christian will be 
ready to part with these dogmas. But having 
the witness of the higher life in himself, he will 
never let this witness go. He will hold to 
the consciousness of a Divine order made clear 
in Christ. All that is beautiful and heroic in 
humanity, all the lights of truth and duty that 
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have shone in it from the first, are here brought 
together. Any higher light that is in me wit- 
nesses to the “ Light of the world.” And look- 
ing backwards on the past and forwards into 
the future, who can see anything so capable of 
blessing man truly or guiding him wisely and 
well 2 

And let us, finally, remember that a religion 
of light should be always a religion of living 
earnestness. If Christ is “the Light of the 
world,” “he that followeth me,” He adds, “ shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” Have we, then, this light of life? Does 
our light shine before men, that others, seeing 
our good works, may glorify “our Father which 
art in heaven”? Do we not rather, some of us, 
walk in darkness, and love it, because our deeds 
are evil? Let us not deceive ourselves. We 
cannot have the light and yet abide in any dark- 
ness of sin. Let us, therefore, cast off the works 
of darkness, and put on the armour of light. Let 
us show the reality of our faith by the devotion 
and fruitfulness of our love. Then the truth of 
the higher life will need for us no argument. 
It will be seen in the power of goodness work- 
ing in us, and in the beauty of a holiness that 
subdues all hearts. Amen. 


otal 


THE CONTRASTS OF LIFE 


EcCLESIASTES, xi. 7-9.—‘‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun: but if a man live 
many years, and rejoice in them all, yet let him remember the 
days of darkness; for they shall be many. All that cometh is 
vanity. Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that 
for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.” 


IFE is full of perplexing contrasts. Its lights 
and shadows intermingle in many a strange 

and pathetic picture, and it is difficult sometimes 
to catch its full meaning, and whither all its 
changes tend. They seem the sport of accident 
rather than the evolution of law. The tangled 
spectacle baffles comprehension and hope, and 
the spectator looks on amazed and distrustful. 
Is there a moral purpose beneath it all? Do 
not “all things come alike to all,” however they 
may live—“one event to the righteous, and 
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to the wicked; to the good, and to the clean, 
and to the unclean:”* time and chance to all - 
alike? “There is no remembrance of the wise 
more than of the fool for ever.”+ Nay, is man 
better than the beast? ‘That which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts; . . . they 
have all one breath: so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence.” { The wheel of life goes on in end- 
less maze; and our portion in it of good or evil, 
-of happiness or misery, is beyond our control. 
“The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be ; and that which is done, is that which 
shall be done.”§ Nature is a ceaseless routine, 
—duty, a laborious repetition—study, a weary- 
ing toil—pleasure, an exhausting excitement. 
Who will show us any good? and why should 
we not take life as it comes, without any high 
thought or anxious aims? “ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities ; all is 
vanity. What profit hath a man of -all his 
labour which he taketh under the sun 2” || 

This is not a high tone; but it is not always 
an unnatural one in the face of many per- 
plexities. A certain cynicism may lie near to 
broad and sympathetic thoughtfulness ; and the 


* Ecclesiastes, ix.2,11. + Ibid. ii 16. + Ibid. iii. 19, 
§ Ibid. i. 9. \| Ibid. i. 2,3. 
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Preacher seems not to have been free from traces 
of such a feeling, as he surveyed the course of 
his experience, and tried to interpret it. At 
times the interpretation baffles him, and he 
sees nothing in life beyond its incessant alterna- 
tions and the wearying round of activities which 
lead to nothing, and have no meaning beyond 
themselves. We begin to wonder if he has 
anything to tell us beyond the vanity of desire, 
the disappointment of hope, and the negation 
of all noble ambitions as well as lower enjoy- 
ments. 

But there is a higher spirit also running 
throughout the book, and rising into a clear 
and consistent meaning. In all the changes of 
life there 7s a purpose, obscure as it may often 
seem. In the day of health man needs to be 
reminded of his weakness. The mere enjoyment 
of life should never terminate in itself, for there 
is always more in life than the passing hour. 
It is running on, and taking new shapes before 
we are well aware. ‘Truly the light is sweet, 
and it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
the sun.” But clouds may follow the sweetest 
morning, and days of darkness will come in the 
most rejoicing life. A man may live many 
years and rejoice in them all, and his heart cheer 
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him in his youth. He may fondly take pleasure 
as it comes, and find happiness in many happy 
objects. But he is always to remember that 
there is another side to life than that of enjoy- 
ment. And he should keep before him not the 
half, but the whole of the picture. This of itself 
will give a meaning to life which the mere ex- 
perience of its transitory moments will never 
give, and still less the abandonment of thought, 
in which many pass their lives, taking what 
comes of good and evil without ever trying to 
unite them into a consistent picture. 

But more than this. Life is not only to be 
looked at on its darker as well as its lighter 
side. It must further be regarded on its 
moral side. It is not enough to be reflective, 
and to remember the days of darkness. We 
must get beneath all the superficial changes 
of life to the great fact of responsibility which 
underlies it, and alone gives it a complete 
meaning. It is this fact, above all, which is 
to be set against the fact of enjoyment as 
its great counterpart, and the conjunction of 
which with the other serves to glorify it and 
raise it into an ideal. The moral element 
is never absent from life. We must read it 
everywhere if we would not fall below its true 
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end and purpose. Our highest moments of ex- 
hilaration should never dispense with it, or put 
it out of sight. For it is always there, whether 
we heed it or not. The handwriting is on the 
wall while the feast is advancing, and the char- 
acters of judgment come forth when the wine- 
cup is drained, and the guests are disappearing 
from the board. ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

Let us dwell shortly on the thoughts sug- 
gested by the text, so striking in the picture of 
contrasts which it sets before us. 


I. And first, it may be well to recall the reality 
of the contrasts presented in life. Nothing might 
seem less necessary, seeing how these contrasts 
meet us everywhere in the world, and in our 
own experience. But, full as life is of pathetic 
meanings, we are often strangely insensible to 
them. We may not regard them with indiffer- 
ence, but we fail to realise them. We may be 
free from the ignorant contempt which looks on 
all life as a chance, and its good and evil as 
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alike contingent and worthless ; but how few are 
able to enter with a ae intelligence 
into phases of life of which they cieretem have 
no experience! If we are well and happily cir- 
cumstanced, we have difficulty in putting our- 
selves in the place of others who are otherwise. 
We know that life is full of misery, but we 
may have never known its burden, nor the 
days of darkness, which are many. Instinc- 
tively we put away all thought of pain and 
wretchedness, and sometimes even our imagina- 
tion can lay but feeble hold of them. When we 
stand in the calm strength of morning, with 
radiance flooding the awakened earth, and “ all 
nature apparelled in celestial light,’ we have 
difficulty in recalling the night which has fled. 
Or when in summer-time the sunshine broods 
in every hollow of the hills, or sleeps in softness 
on the sea, we can barely imagine the wintry 
storm or the dreary gloom of an unlifted sky. 
So the man who rejoices in health and strength, 
with all his faculties of mind and body in full 
play, can hardly imagine sickness and weari- 
ness, languor and depression nigh unto death. 
The young man, in the pride of his youth and 
eager hopefulness—how little can he understand 
the old man, full of years and cares, and looking 
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backwards rather than forwards with burdened 
eyes! The rich man, walking in the ways of his 
heart, with no material want unsatisfied and no 
wish unanticipated, may know that there are 
not far from his door poor and miserable wretches 
_ without bread enough to eat or raiment to cover 
them—but how little can he enter into all the 
difference between his own fulness and their 
poverty! The well-born and happy girl to whom 
no harm has ever come, who has been shielded 
by domestic care and social convention from the 
evil that is in the world—how little is she able to 
know the very name of the misery under which 
thousands of her sisters are perishing day by 
day! The horrors of war are a byword; but 
how little can any that dwell at ease realise 
them truly—the agonies of the wounded, the 
desolated homes, the bleeding hearts, the out- 
raged sanctities, the inexpressible terror and 
horror and suffering which follow in its train ! 
And yet these are all facts in life. Every- 
where weakness mingles with strength, sickness 
with health, poverty with riches, war with peace. 
The darker colours are everywhere wrought into 
the picture, and form a part of it as real as the 
other. Whatever be our experience, we are never 
to forget this. Especially if we are rejoicing 
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in the light, we are to remember the darkness. 
This is the special caution of the Preacher, be- 
cause it is that which is specially needed. The 
experience of pleasure is more selfish than that 
of sorrow —not always so, perhaps, yet com- 
monly so. The strong man is apt to be insen- 
sible to weakness. He looks abroad upon life as 
if it were all his own and he has only to gather 
its ample treasures into his embrace. But all the 
_ while, even in his own case, dire change may be 
at hand. The springs of his strength may be 
sapping, and many days of weakness before him. 
The rich man may be near to poverty, while his 
gains seem growing and his spending lavish. 
The name of stainless honour may be gathering 
an unheard-of shame; the pride of innocence 
may be near to a fall; the light which has 
lightened others may sink in darkness. 

Life is made up of this endless play and 
vicissitude of circumstance, often rising into 
a tragic pathos. The artist finds in it bis mate- 
rials—the preacher his moral. The one gives 
the picture—the other shows its lesson. Both 
help us to realise it; and the work of imagina- 
tion lies nearer to the work of religion than is 
often allowed. No doubt it is possible to have 
the imagination quickened, and even the heart 
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touched, without Christian sympathy being 
kindled into action, or any labour of self-denial 
for the good of others being ever undertaken. 
It is marvellous how little what are called soft- 
hearted people sometimes do for the world, while 
fond of talking of its wrongs and miseries ; 
how much, on the contrary, is sometimes done by 
rough and plain people, who say nothing of their 
sympathies or affections. All the same, the 
imaginative and reflective elements lie close to 
the religious in our nature ; and undoubtedly one 
of the greatest obstructions to spiritual culture 
and progress everywhere is incapacity or dead- 
ness of sympathy. Men and women are apt to 
be engrossed with their own little share of life. 
They are unable to conceive life as a whole even 
in their own case; its breadth of shadow as well 
as of light—or how the one is meant to fit into 
the other, and harmonise the whole to a higher 
meaning than it would otherwise have. They 
are content with the passing hour, especially if 
it be an hour of enjoyment. They would put 
away reflection, or sometimes it never comes to 
them. They feel that the light is sweet, and 
that it is pleasant for their eyes to behold the 
sun; and beyond this their thoughts do not 
carry them. 
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It is needless to say that this is an essentially 
ireligious frame of mind—barely a rational 
one. One of the first instincts of religious re- 
flection is to realise the possibilities of life, 
and how perishable are all enjoyments, even if 
they last “many years.” The Preacher warns 
us to look ever from the present to the future, 
—from the light to the darkness,—and even 
from the opening portals of life to a judgment 
_to come. 


II. And this points to the second and still 
higher view of life suggested in the text. It 
is not merely full of vicissitudes which should 
always awaken reflectiveness ; but below all its 
vicissitudes, and behind all its joys and sorrows 
alike, there lies a law of retribution which 
is always fulfilling itself. It is only when we 
rise to this view of life that we rise to a truly 
moral or religious view of it. It is some- 
thing, indeed, to have any serious thought at 
all, and to remember how frequently the darker 
colours are woven into the mingled web. No 
one who knows anything of the world, and 
the careless and selfish lives that many live, 
will undervalue any degree of thoughtfulness. 
For from the soil of a thoughtful sympathy 

Q 
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much good by God’s blessing may grow. But 
as there may be thoughtfulness which runs out 
into cynicism, so there may be thoughtfulness 
which refuses to lift its eyes beyond the mere 
round of human experience of joy and sorrow, 
or which is even sceptical that there is anything 
beyond this round of experience. The darker 
side of life may be sufficiently felt, but the moral 
use of it all may be dimly seen or not seen 
at all. 

It is the teaching of the passage before us, 
however, as of all Scripture, that life is only 
truly understood when realised as a moral de- 
velopment. It is not enough to rise above the 
passing hour, or to take a reflective view of the 
world and our own share in it. We must espe- 
cially realise that all the moments of life have 
a divine meaning—that they are linked together 
by spiritual law—and are designed to constitute 
a spiritual education for a higher sphere. This 
is the true interpretation of the judgment which 
God has everywhere set up against life, and 
especially against its festive moments, as the 
most dangerous and self-absorbing. And there- 
fore, while the young man is invited to rejoice in 
the days of his youth, and to walk in the sight 
of his eyes, he is to know at the same time that 
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for all these things God will bring him into 
judgment. 

It is wrong to forget the graver aspects of life 
in its lighter enjoyments ; it is the mark of a 
poor, unimaginative, and selfish nature to do so. 
But life has more in it than any superficial 
moments of good and evil. It is essentially a 
spiritual order, or development of spiritual prin- 
ciples, always at work, and under the operation 
of which we are either growing into a higher 
- good or sinking into a deeper evil. How many 
forget this! How do some views of religion 
even disparage it, in the manner in which they 
suppose life capable of dislocation, and delight 
to set one side of it against another! While in 
the world there is no more common delusion 
than that we may give our youth to vanity and 
rejoice with thoughtlessness, and yet catch up 
the duties of life at some onward point more 
vigorously than if we had not known youth- 
ful madness and folly. All such imaginations 
are broken against the great retributive law 
which runs throughout life and pervades every 
phase of it. If we give the rein to our plea- 
sure-loving tendencies, and walk in the ways 
of our heart, unmindful of higher things, the 
“lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
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the pride of life,” will take hold of us till we 
not only do not think of higher things, but 
do not care to think of them—or even despise 
them as dreams of an impracticable Puritan- 
ism. There will grow from self-indulgence, dead- 
ness of heart; and from the love of pleasure, 
atheism of desire; till the very beauty of the 
natural life is worn away, and we fall into a 
selfishness which is capable neither of satisfac- 
tion nor of hope. Of this we may be very sure, 
that there is no unlawful gratification which 
does not bring sooner or later its own punish- 
ment—that there is no enjoyment which we 
have sought at the expense of temperance or 
purity which does not enclose a sting ready to 
burst forth and wound us in the hour of reaction, 
if not in the very hour of intoxication. This 
is an experience which never fails in some 
shape or another—an essential element of moral 
existence always asserting itself against every 
attempt to crush and destroy it—the undying 
witness of a higher meaning and a diviner end 
in life, even when it has fallen below all trace 
of a Divine ideal, and the Devil seems to have 
taken it as his own. So long as any vision of 
good survives, it will torment the evil-doer ; 
and when all self-torment ends, and the vision 
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vanishes, surely this is the most frightful retri- 
bution of all. The dead soul is already given 
over unto judgment, and only fit to be carried 
to the place of darkness. 

Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that life is 
infinitely related to, as well as bound fast in, 
moral law. Impulses to good or evil—above all 
habits of good or evil—work outwardly, as well 
as inwardly—work often through many lives, as 

well ag the one life, which has its own education 
to make ormar. The retribution which may seem 
delayed in the individual, is seen to assert itself 
in the family, or in surrounding society. This, 
indeed, is one of the darkest aspects of that law 
of judgment under which all human life lies, 
when in its inevitable operation it overwhelms 
the innocent with the guilty, and stretches its 
long-delayed penalty over victims who knew 
nothing of the wrong. The evil seemed escaped, 
but its curse was only wrought deeper than at 
first appeared. 

The voice of the Preacher, therefore, is no 
empty voice, as he summons us in the days of 
our youth, or of our riper age, to know that for 
all these things God will bring us into judgment. 
If it be a higher message, which summons us to 
receive the good news of a higher life in Christ, 
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and to pass from all the weakness and _helpless- 
ness of our own moral strivings to the fulness of 
Divine grace and strength in Him, yet there is 
also a true warning and message in the lower and 
sterner key of the text. The one voice is truly 
as much needed by us as the other. Nay, there 
are those within the divine circle of faith who 
would do well to remember it, and the whole 
lesson of our passage—so tender and yet so 
solemn—so discriminating in what it allows as 
in what it condemns. 

The light is acknowledged to be sweet, and 
life pleasant. A man may live many years, and 
rejoice in them all. There is no harm in that. It 
is good for a man: the Preacher goes the length 
of saying, in another passage, that there is 
“nothing better for a man, than that he should 
eat and drink, and that he should make his soul 
enjoy good in his labour.” A healthy naturalism 
is nowhere condemned in Scripture—is nowhere 
at variance with the demands of Divine law, or 
the impulses of Divine grace. Neither are we 
required to measure everywhere our share of en- 
joyment with a scrupulous caution, lest we pass 
bounds. The young man is acknowledged in his 
natural freedom. His heart is allowed to cheer 
him in the days of his youth, and he may walk in 
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the ways of his heart, and the sight of his eyes. 
There are no tones in the passage of ascetic Puri- 
tanism, any more than of mere cynicism. Life is 
good, and to be enjoyed ; yet it is always grave, 
and the account is always running up against it. 

The cynic is wrong who undervalues life either 
in its joys or sorrows. The Puritan is wrong 
who would stretch over it the shadows of an 
artificial religion, and follow all its steps with 
_ eyes of jealousy. The true view is at once ear- 
nest and genial, bright yet always thoughtful, 
looking to the end from the beginning, and fore- 
casting the future, yet without anxiety in the 
experience of the present. 

And this thoughtful insight, which is the 
best guide for our own lives, suggests also the 
highest view of life around us. The great advan- 
tage of looking below the mere surface to what 
has been called the “moral granite” beneath, 
which really makes the substance and power of 
human experience, is not merely that it makes 
us mindful of our own ways, and critical over 
ourselves lest we fall into condemnation, but 
that it helps us better to understand others. 
It feeds in us the springs of sympathy, and helps 
us to imagine difficulties other than our own. 
There may be good below many a surface where 
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we see only evil. Wrong, no doubt, is always 
wrong, and selfishness we are never in ourselves 
or others to dignify with the name of amiable 
weakness. But every full-hearted man knows 
that there are forms of good more than his own 
—it may be better than his own—and that 
there are often higher thoughts and higher aims 
where he may fail to trace them. 

A large and thoughtful view of life nourishes 
this tolerance towards others, as well as watchful- 
ness over ourselves. Tenderness, charity, hopeful- 
ness—all spring from it. It is the man who 
grasps the deeper realities of his own life most 
wisely who will be most loving, and hope- 
ful, and helpful towards others. As he knows 
how near weakness lies to strength in himself— 
failure to aspiration—selfishness to generosity— 
how inextricably the roots of sin and the shoots 
of virtue are entwined in his own heart,—so he 
thinks what good may lie near to what seems to 
him evil in other lives, how strength may come 
out of weakness, and God be glorified in ways 
that he knows not of. Let us be hopeful for 
others, while careful over ourselves, and leave 
lives around us to the judgment of God, while 
seeing always the awful finger of this judgment 
pointing to our own. 
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And now, unto Him who hath given us the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come, and whose grace can alone 
strengthen us to live now so that hereafter we 
may abide in His presence—unto Him be glory 
for ever. Amen. 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


1 CorninrHiAns, xiv. 15-19.—“ What is it then? I will pray with 
the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also ; I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also. 
Else, when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how shall he that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest ? For thou 
verily givest thanks well, but the other is not edified. I thank 
my God, I speak with tongues more than ye all: yet in the 
church I had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in a 
tongue,” 


HIS chapter, and particularly the verses we 
have read, give us something of a real insight 

into the character of the earliest Christian times: 
They carry us back, across more than eighteen 
centuries, and help us to see, as in a mirror, the 
Corinthian Church, and what its worship was, 
less than thirty years after the death of our Lord. 
I say this with confidence ; because the Epistles 
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to the Corinthians are admitted beyond all ques- 
tion, by all critics, however sceptical, to be the 
genuine writings of the Apostle Paul. They 
give us, therefore, so far, a real picture of the 
thought and life of their time. The Corinthian 
Church, planted by the apostle, with its strange 
enthusiasms and mingled beliefs, stands revealed 
in them. And how very valuable and rare such 
a picture is, may be estimated by the ditticulty 

we have in calling up before our minds any true 
image of facts or institutions only one or two 
centuries past. There are few things more difh- 
cult to do. Let us try, for example, to recall our 
own Scottish Church of the seventeenth century 
—to bring clearly before us its mode of worship, 
the attempt to displace which, in the summer 
of 1637, gave rise to the memorable tumult 
whose force spread through England as well as 
Scotland, and changed our whole history—how 
little would we be found agreeing in our repro- 
duction of that worship, and the famous scene 
connected with it; how scanty the materials for 
their reproduction! How much harder still 1s it 
to realise the form of that ancient Celtic Church 
which prevailed in these islands before it was 
supplanted by the Latin or Roman Ritual—the 
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Church of St Columba and of St Giles !* Apart 
from the difficulty which always exists of true 
historic insight and appreciation, we cannot be 
said, in either of these cases, to have adequate 
means of recreating the image of the past. Facts 
are wanting. But here at least we have before 
us a series of undoubted facts. All that the 
primitive Church was is not told us here. But 
the features which are given are clear and un- 
mistakable. The picture may not be complete ; 
because there was no intention of making it com- 
plete. But the lines are fresh and vivid, and 
they are from the hands of a master. 

Let us contemplate the picture first in its 
details; then as a whole; and, lastly, draw 
from it the meaning or lessons which it contains 
for us. 


I. The several details in the primitive Chris- 
tian worship are here plainly indicated as four 
—to wit: (1.) Prayer ; (2.) Praise ; (3.) What is 
called “‘ Giving of thanks ;” and (4.) Prophesy- 
ing. These all receive attention, and to some 
extent description. 


* This Sermon was also preached at the reopening of St Giles’s 
Cathedral, or the High Church, after careful restoration, in the 
spring of 1873. 
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(1.) Prayer takes precedence, if not in the 
chapter, in the verses we have more particularly 


made our text. And rightly so. Fer prayer is” 


a primary instinct of all worship. Wherever 
there is any recognition of a Supreme Being, the 
heart rises spontaneously in adoration, gratitude, 
or supplication. The reality and intensity of 
this spiritual feeling is its own justification. 
And whatever difficulties it may involve to rea- 
son—however we may explain, or be content to 
cease from explaining, the relation of the Divine 
and the human will—the aspiration of prayer 
will never fail while men look beyond themselves 
to an invisible Power above them. Prayer was 
a prominent feature of the worship of the Syna- 
gogue; and thence, no doubt, passed in its cus- 
tomary form into the service of the Christian 


Church. But it took also a new spirit and 
_ mould in doing 80, ¢ oil 


- | 


» tis “We described-here, it was ebvtonshy of a two- 


fold character. “I will pray with the spirit, and 
I will pray with the understanding also,” The 
prayer of the “spirit” and the prayer of the 
“ ynderstanding” were not the same. The lan- 
guage points to a pervading distinction which 


runs through the chapter,| and the general | 


4 


nature of which is easily apprehended, whatever ~ 
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difficulties its more special explanation may in- 
volve. The allusion is to the gift of tongues, 
spoken of at the commencement and in the 
close of the passage. This endowment was one 
of the most remarkable of the early Church. It 
appears to have been common, to have been a 
mark of the Divine presence, and yet to have 
served no practical purpose of instruction or even 
intelligent devotion. For the apostle says, in the 
14th verse, “If I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.” 
The prayer of the spirit was, therefore, an ecsta- 
tic utterance, somehow edifying to the speaker, 
but of no use to the Church. We are unable 
to tell more particularly what it was. Such 
phenomena of ecstasy have prevailed in later 
times, and can well be imagined as a phase of 
that powerful spiritual excitement out of which 
the early Church came. In the nature of the 
case, it is impossible to give any satisfactory ex- 
planation of a spiritual state which obviously 
transcended reason and the working of ordinary 
{ ixtellipence, 
ee the prayer of intelligence was plainly a 
higher gift in which all could join, and the good 
of which all could share. ‘I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding,” the apostle 
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says, “than ten thousand words in a tongue.” 
Great stress is laid here and throughout upon the 
point of intelligibility. And there can be no doubt 
that the prayers of the congregation—the “ com- 
mon prayers,” in which all participated—were 
understood of all. Evidently, also, the prayers of 
the early Church were free prayers, as yet uncon- 
fined to any set of words. The whole description 
implies this. Men and women are depicted as 
pouring forth theirdeeply-moved hearts before the 
- Lord, irrepressibly swayed by the fervour of their 
feelings and their devout personal enthusiasm. 
(2.)\ Praise is combined with prayer. “ I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also.” And in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians,& we read more fully of the early 
Christians speaking to themselves “in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs” _Codes-) ; 
singing and making melody in their hearts to 


the Lord. This language of a later Epistle += 


would imply that there was even thus early 
in the Church some traces of a Christian hymno- 
logy—or certain forms of metrical composition 
—for the special expression of Christian senti- 
meuts or feelings. The Psalms, no doubt, were 


* Ephesians, v. 19. 
+ About five years later than 1st Corinthians, or about 62 a.D. 
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sung or chanted as in the Synagogue; but the 
“hymns and spiritual songs” seem to have been 
something in addition. 

Such a point cannot be clearly settled. We 
have no Christian hymns—other than those 
taken from the Gospels—earlier than the second 
half of the second century, or more than a cen- 
tury later than the Epistle; just as we have really 
no forms of prayer which can be traced beyond 
the same period. There are indeed liturgies, 
which pass under the name of St James and St 
Mark ;* and these liturgies, although they have 
no genuine apostolic authority, may embrace 
ancient fragments of common or congrega- 
tional prayers. Even so the earliest Christian 
hymns we possess may embody in fuller compo- 
sition still earlier fragments of the Christian 
lyre. Some have pleased themselves with the 
thought, for example, that the germ of the well- 
known Te Dewm Laudamus—traditionally at- 
tributed to the great Latin teacher,St Ambrose, of 


* Neither of these liturgies, in their present form, can be 
traced higher than thefifth or sixth century. The Liturgy of 
St Mark, for example, directs that the “priest” shall repeat the 
Nicene Creed ; and it is well known that that Creed was not 
generally used in the service of the Church till the middle of the 
sixth century. See Dr Swainson’s volume on the Nicene and 
the Apostles’ Creeds, pp. 133, 134, 
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the fourth century—may be found as far back as 
the time of Pliny and Trajan, in the beginning 
of the second century, when the former reported 
to the latter that the Christians of Bithynia “sang 
hymns to Christ as to God.”* The conjecture is 
not without some degree of probability ; while 
there are other hymns, or parts of hymns, such as 
the Gloria Patria, the Gloriain Excelsis,andsome 
beautiful snatches of morning and vesper hymns, 
of very high antiquity.t Of those from the Gos- 
‘pels, the songs of Zacharias, of Mary, and of 
Simeon—the well-known Benedictus, Magnifi- 
cat, and Nune Dimittis of the Anglican service 
—I need not say anything. They had, no doubt, 
from a very remote period, their place in the 
worship of the Church. But the really signifi- 
cant fact is, that from the very first age there 
were evidently in the Church distinctively Chris- 
tian hymns or songs, sung in addition to the 
Psalms of the Old Testament. The “ new heart” 
given in Christ sought then, as it has always 
done, utterance in lyrical forms of its own. 
Fresh with new-born life, it was not content to 

* In the well-known letter of the younger Pliny to the Em- 
peror Trajan. 

+ See Bunsen’s Analecta Ante-Nicena, vol. iii. pp. 86-90 ; 


Bingham’s Antiquities, Book xiv.; also Anthologia Graeca Car- 
minum Christianorum, (Leipsic: 1871.) 
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confine itself to the older channels of devotion. 
It sought channels for itself, and consecrated 
anew both words and music to celebrate the 
\_ ardour of its praise. 

(3.) But besides “ prayer” and “ praise,” there 
is a special part of the early Christian worship 
described in the 16th verse as “ giving of thanks” 
(cucharistia). It hardly admits of any doubt 
that the reference is to the solemn eucharisti- 
cal service which accompanied the “ breaking 
of bread ””—the central service of communion 
round which all the other worships of the early 
Church gathered. To speak of this service at 
leneth, as it is depicted in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, would lead us away from our sub- 
ject. We remark merely on the one feature of 
it emphasised here. The eucharistical service 
was designed to be understood of all. The in- 
teligibility commended by the apostle through- 
out is here specially enforced. For unless the 
thanksgiving was intelligible, how was it, he 
implies, to be responded to? It was that part 
of the Christian service, more than any other, 
meant to evoke the assent of the congregation, 
and to call forth their intelligent response ; and 
its meaning would be defeated, therefore, if it 
partook of the nature of mere spiritual rapture 
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or ecstasy. “‘ Else, when thou shalt bless with the 
spvrit, how shall he that occupieth the room of 
the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, 
seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest ? 
For thou verily givest thanks well, but the 
other is not edified.” In short, when the solemn 
thanksgiving was offered, which remains to this 
day in all Churches so impressive a feature of 
the communion service, it was to be in words 
that all could follow, so that all with loud voice 
pmight say Amen. There was nothing in the 
early Christian worship more striking or beauti- 
ful than this loud-voiced Amen. “All the 
people,” Justin Martyr* says in the middle of 
the second century, testified their assent to the 
oreat thanksgiving prayer “with audible voice, 
saying Amen”—an unerring witness of the an- 
tiquity of a beautiful usage, and of the clearly 
intelligible character which in the first ages 
characterised this most solemn act of Christian 
worship. 

(4.) The fourth element of worship, and the 
prominent subject of the chapter, is “ Prophe- 
sying.” We are in the habit of associating with | 
this word the idea of prediction. But neither 
the English nor the original Scriptural expres- 

* 1 Apol., 45. 
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sion necessarily contain this meaning. They 
convey the idea rather of ‘‘ speaking out;” and 
what we mean by preaching is nearer St Paul's 
meaning, and indeed nearer the function of the 
Old Testament prophets, than anything else. 
The prophets were preachers of truth, righteous- 
ness, and judgment to come, far more than 
they were predicters or foretellers. ‘‘ He that 
prophesieth,” says the apostle, “speaketh unto 
men, to edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort.” Prophesying was therefore no mere giving 
of an oracle, but the utterance of earnest and 
reasonable speech. It aimed at the mind and 
conscience. Those whom it addressed were 
intelligent auditors, “convinced of all, judged 
of all.” The secrets of their hearts were drawn 
forth, and their spiritual being awakened, so 
that “all may learn, and all may be comforted.” 
As prayer was the free utterance of devout 
feeling in the early Church, so “ prophesying ” 
was the free utterance of the ‘‘ word in season” 
—the Divine message which searched the in- 
telligence, quickened the spirit, and sought to 
exalt and purify the lives of these who heard it. 
And is not this the ideal of preaching always ? 
—no mere formal discourse, or theological areu- 
ment, or polemical or moral essay, or senti- 
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mental rapture, but a living message from speaker 
to hearers. If sermons were always living, 
reasonable, and luminous with intelligence, 
should we find them spoken of as they too often 
are? Do not men always gather willingly to 
listen to a true voice, and the words of free and 
earnest thought, animated by faith, and winged 
by the quickened impulses of the preacher’s own 
heart? t 

II. But let us now turn from the details of 
this feature of primitive worship to contemplate 
it as a whole. What is the general impression 
which it makes? Do we not feel, as we call it 
up before us, how like in substance, how unlike 
in form, it is to later modes of worship? Here 
we have the several elements of worship to this 
day—prayer, praise, preaching, the eucharistic 
solemnity,—all with which we are familiar, 
whether as Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, or 
Congregationalists. In the Corinthian Church, 
about the year 57 or 58, we see the Divine 
original of our common service. We cannot 
ascend to a higher source. No one has a right 
to call upon us to descend to a lower. We are 
content to stand by this early fountain-head of 
Christian ritual, and to recognise thankfully 
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how much there is here which the piety, hope, 
and sacred joy of eighteen Christian centuries 
have consecrated. Shall any one venture to say, 
in the face of this picture, that wherever men and 
women are seen humbly engaged in prayer, and 
praise, and thanksgiving in the name of Christ, 
there can be any doubt of the Christian character 
of the worship, and of its Divine sanction ? 

But the Corinthian ritual is not more like in 
substance than unlike in form and detail to 
our diverse modes of modern Christian worship. 
The idea of an order of service is hardly found 
in the picture. The features have the freshness, 
but also something of the rudeness, of an original 
sketch. All the subjects are present, but they 
are indefinitely grouped—indistinctly, although 
powerfully outlined. We get the impression 
throughout of freedom, variety, unsettledness 
—a common and strong enthusiasm pervading 
all hearts, and venting itself without restraint. 
“How is it then, brethren?” says the apostle ; 
“when ye come together, every one of you hath 
a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 
revelation, hath an interpretation. Let all things 
be done unto edifying.” 

There is plainly no trace of a formal worship, 
or of that “ uniformity ” which, in later times, has 
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been deemed so important a note of the Chris- 
tian Church. I hardly think that any existing 
ritual, whether Presbyterian or Episcopalian, 
Latin or Greek, would claim to be the counter- 
part of the picture here presented. No doubt 
they would severally say with truth that this 
is to be accounted for by the fact that the 
order of Christian worship was as yet unformed. 
With less truth they would probably add that 
their special mode of worship represents this 
order in its finally settled form. Statements of 
this sort hardly admit of an answer. The his- 
torical student nowhere finds anything abso- 
lutely settled in the ever-advancing growth of 
institutions, whether civil or ecclesiastical. All 
that need be said now is, that this picture of 
the primitive worship, however unsettled, is the 
only picture that, on any Protestant view, can 
claim a Divine original. Subsequent develop- 
ments may be good or bad; but, at any rate, 
they are not apostolic nor primitive. This is 
the original whence they have grown. This is 
the first sketch, whoever may have filled in the 
picture. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the 
chapter, as well as throughout the Epistle, is 
the absence of any allusion to an order of clergy 
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or office- bearers appointed for the conduct of 
worship. The “presbyter” or “elder” so often 
mentioned elsewhere, especially in the later 
pastoral epistles, is not even indicated. And 
this is the more remarkable, that the apostle 
here and elsewhere in this Epistle gives special 
injunctions as to certain disorders which had 
sprung up in the Corinthian Church. He says 
distinctly that such and such things should not 
be, but he nowhere says that presbyter or bishop 
is to take order to prevent them in virtue of his 
authority. No idea of presbyter or bishop, of 
priest or prelate, seems to cross his mind. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that this 
is no evidence that a Christian ministry or order 
of clergy is not good in itself, or even of Divine 
appointment. It would be unwarrantable, from 
the absence of allusion on the part of the apostle, 
to draw any such general conclusion. The real 
sanction of the Christian ministry rests upon 
that Divine necessity for order which is dis- 
tinctly recognised and enforced in this very 
chapter. At the same time we may, we are 
bound to draw this inference, that an order of 
clergy of this or that definite type, with such 
and such grades of office, is not vital to the 
validity of Christian worship. It is scarcely 
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possible to conclude less than this. For if the 
idea of Christian worship is only true or com- 
plete when a certain order of clergy conduct it, 
it is inconceivable that St Paul should not have 
let drop some hint of this in all that he says here 
or elsewhere as to the organisation of the Church 
and its service. Not a word escapes him to this 
effect. Whatever he says implies the contrary. 
Two rubrics, and two alone, he lays down, and 
both are inspirations of Christian sense rather 
than formal impositions of authority. “ Let all 
things be done unto edifying.” * “Let all things 
be done decently, and in order.” + 


IIL. Let us, finally, inquire as to the practical 
meaning of the picture, or the lessons it bears 
for us. : 

Plainly it bears, first of all, a lesson of toler- 
ance. If there is no existing mode of Christian 
worship that can truly pretend to be in all 
respects apostolic rather than others—if our 
several Churches so far preserve the apostolic 
lineaments in their service, while none can claim 
an exclusive identity with those lmeaments— 
there is a clear, duty of mutual respect and 
charity resting upon all. We may greatly prefer 

eViern20, + Ver. 40, 
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our own mode of worship, but we should have 
the intelligence and elevation to recognise that 
there may be good in other modes than our own. 
This may be styled latitudinarianism ; but there 
is no harm in the word, nor, indeed, in the thing, 
whatever some good people may think. There 
is an unhappy craving nowadays after what are 
ealled decided and definite views in this as in 
other matters. The indefiniteness of the New 
Testament does not satisfy. There must be the 
voice of authority, and the clear-cut formula 
ready at hand. And, strangely, the same cry is 
heard with no less emphasis from the camp of 
unbelief. Here, also, authority is the watchword, 
and “uniformity” the borrowed flag flaunting 
once more its old lie in our face. For ourselves, 
we are content with New Testament freedom. 
People forget that to be authoritative and de- 
finite — what they call decided —in religious 
matters, where there are no data for decision, is 
folly and not wisdom. It is just as much our 
duty to hesitate when we do not see our way, as 
it is to advance without flinching when the path 
is open and clear. Suspense of mind may be 
painful, but it may be the only course in many 
cases for a wise, thoughtful, and fair mind. 
Plainly we are not bound to affirm—nay, we 
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have no means of affirming—whether this or 
that form of worship be the true or only right 
form. ‘There is no well-informed, enlightened, 
and candid mind but would shrink from such 
an affirmation. Our duty is therefore clear to 
use our best judgment, but to concede to others 
the same privilege. I have worshipped accord- 
ing to many forms in the West and in the East; 
and I have never found anywhere I could not 
find God, if my heart sought Him. Let us prize 
our own worship more than any other if we will, 
but let us never look with contempt or irrever- 
ence on worship other than our own. ‘There is 
no inconsistency nor laxity in such an attitude. 
Nothing is further from true tolerance than in- 
difference. When we belong to a Church, we 
may have—we are right in having—a special 
care for its worship; but let us never turn away 
in scorn from our Christian neighbour or his 
worship, while we love the gates of our own Zion 
and the sanctuary where our forefathers prayed. 

As to our own worship, the passage is full of 
instruction. (1.) This worship should be always 
intelligent. A ritual which is not plain and 
comprehensible to all minds, reaching the soul 
through all its forms, and flooding it with some 
true light or interest through all its elements of 
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eesthetic grandeur or beauty is so far imperfect. 
It is making more of the form than the sub- 
stance—of the sign than of the thing signified. 
And this is a mark of corruption in all things, 
as it is a tendency against which all worship 
must more or less strive. When we see the 
mode displacing the matter, and the ritual made 
a substitute for the spiritual, there is always 
danger—and that of the worst kind—of lapsing 
from Christianity into a sort of paganism, and 
placing an idol in His room who is a Spirit, and 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

(2.) But while our worship should be always 
intelligent and spiritual, it should also be always 
seemly or decorous. “ Let all things be done 
decently, and in order.” While our reason and 
conscience are addressed, and our higher feelings 
evoked, our sense of order, propriety, and beauty 
should not be offended. Our taste and sense of 
art, in short, should be consulted as well as our 
spiritual intelligence. What really interferes 
with the one will outrage the other. This seems 
the simple and right rule in all questions of 
improving worship. Culture has its claims as 
well as reason, and we are bound to beautify our 
worship as well as to make it intelligible and 
earnest. Some of the disorders which the 
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apostle rebukes in this Epistle were plainly the 
result of mere confusion and unmannerliness. 
Let not any think that when they are unman- 
nerly in the House of God they are practising 
evangelical simplicity. Rather they are disobey- 
ing a clear apostolic precept, “ Let all things be 
done decently.” So when we allow our wor- 
ship to be unseemly in any respect; our prayers 
to be informal, confused, and dogmatic; our 
praise to be a harsh discordant noise, instead of 
a grave, sweet-toned melody; our communion 
service to be what it should not be—a series 
of preachings rather than a devout contempla- 
tion with solemn thanksgiving and loud-voiced 
Amen,—let us remember that the apostle is 
not for us, but against us. And let us strive to 
bring all things into harmony with his mind, 
which in this as in other respects was the mind 
of Christ, to which all our highest instincts, as 
well as our common needs, should be bound in 
blessed union. 

(3.) Lastly, our worship should be always real 
and profitable. “Let all things be done unto 
edifying.” The aim of all Christian worship is 
to bring us nearer to God and to Christ—not 
merely to touch our heart, or soothe our con- 
science, or improve our minds, but to “ edify” 
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us—that is, to build us up in faith and holiness 
and comfort unto salvation. This is its highest 
end—the improvement of our spiritual char- 
acter and of our daily lives. If a Christian 
Church be not a temple in the old sacrificial 
sense, neither is it a mere lecture room or hall 
for discussion. It is, or ought to be, a school to 
bring us to Christ, that we may learn of Him 
whatever is true and good and holy. If it 
knows no altar save in a memorial or symbolic 
sense, all its lessons should yet point to the 
Great Sacrifice offered up once for all, and all 
its ritual lead to the Cross as the power of God 
and the wisdom of God for our salvation. 

It is easy to think lightly of these things, or 
in these days to speak lghtly of them. But 
life, for all this, does not lose its old seriousness, 
nor death its great awe. And there is one Power, 
and one alone, fitted to do battle with the evil of 
the one and the sadness of the other. There 
is one wisdom higher than all other wisdom, 
and which can alone save us either from old 
falsehoods or new follies,—the wisdom which is 
from above. There is one righteousness which 
is ours in Christ, All our worship should bring 
this reality of spiritual truth, and righteousness 
of grace and purity, more home to us, and help 
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us more to make it our own. There is no 
higher life for us here or hereafter. The sacred 
aim that binds all Churches and the Christian 
centuries together, and hallows the worship alike 
of monk and priest and presbyter, is to make 
men more like Christ. What work can be so 
ereat? The Church that most owns this work 
—whose worship most serves 1t—will be most 
owned of God and most blessed by Him. And 
those who have most of the mind of Christ are 
“most Christian, whatever be their special mode 
of worship. Let us not deceive ourselves with 
forms, when God demands of us reality ; but let 
us humbly use all our means of grace that we 
may ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus,” and walk in love, 
as He loved us and gave Himself for us. And 
to His name be all the praise. Amen. 
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IY. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


JOHN, xvii. 21.—‘‘ That they all may be one ; as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 


HERE has been an ever-recurring dream of 

a united Christendom. The dream has 
never been realised. Even at the first—supposed 
by many to be the golden age of the Church, 
just as men in after years are apt to idealise the 
beginning of their life, and to suppose that such 
a glow of happiness can never return—even then 
there was no such union among Christians as 
many people imagine. On the contrary, there 
is the clearest evidence that there were parties 
then, as there are parties now — divisions of 
less or of greater moment—those who said that 
they were “of Paul,” and those “of Apollos,” 
and those “of Cephas,” and others—no doubt, 
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holding all the rest as of inferior standing 
an said they were “of Christ.” * So 
marked, in fact, were the Jewish and Pauline 
types of Christianity in the earliest age, that 
well-known theories of the formation of the 
Church have been based on the recognition 
of this great distinction; and what is called 
Catholicism has been supposed to be not the 
natural growth of the original genius of the 
Gospel, but the conciliation of two antagonistic 
Christian parties. Whatever truth there may 
be in such a view, there can be no doubt to 
any intelligent reader of St Paul’s Epistles that 
the Apostolic Church, no less than that of 
later ages, was a Church without uniformity 
either of doctrine or of worship. As there were 
diversities of gifts, there was then, as there have 
always been, diversities of opinion, and equally 
so, differences of administration and of devo- 
tional form and practice. The dream of Chris- 
tian union in the first age, any more than 
in any other age, vanishes the more closely we 
are able to inspect it. The radical differences 
which le in human nature, Christian or other- 
wise, assert themselves before our eyes in the 
pages of the New Testament. 
* 1 Corinthians, i. 12. 
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The Church of the third and fourth centuries 
realises the vision of Catholicism more perfectly ; 
but to the student it is no less a combination of 
many parties and opinions frequently in conflict 
with one another. It is customary, in reviewing 
these centuries, to class one course of thought 
and of action as catholic and orthodox, and the 
rest as sectarian and heretical; but the more 
intimately all the phenomena are studied, the 
less tenable does such a view appear. ‘There is, 
no doubt, truth on one side and error on another; 
but truth is not always on the same side; the so- 
called “‘ heretic” has much to say for himself— 
has sometimes as good a standing in Christian 
reason, and even tradition, as the reputed cham- 
pion of orthodoxy. 

Medieval Christendom, again—not to speak of 
the Eastern and original branch of Christianity 
then permanently separated from the Western 
or Latin branch—presents a picture of varied and 
frequently conflicting activity. The opposing 
colours appear the more lively, the more famil- 
iar the picture becomes—Pope at variance with 
Pope, prelate with priest, and monk with monk. 
The “variations” of Protestantism have become 
a byword. Long ago they were held forth, as at 
this day they are sometimes still spoken of, as 
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an evidence that the true Church must be sought 
elsewhere than amidst such a “chaos of sects,” 

What, then, are we to say of Christian union 2 
Is it a dream? one of those illusions by which 
men try to escape from the hard world of reality 
into a world of beautiful possibilities where all 
falls into imaginary order, and none but voices of 
peace are heard. It is undeniable that some of 
the noblest Christian hearts have cherished this 
dream. Ever and again, from amidst the dis- 
tractions of controversy and the miseries of un- 
christian strife, there has gone up the cry for a 
united Christian Church which should face the 
evils of the world, and the moral wretchedness 
which comes from division and unbelief. In a 
time like ours, which is big with all issues of 
good and evil—with heavenward and earthward 
aspirations alike—with the throes both of a wider 
faith and a deeper scepticism—the longing for 
Christian union has grown in many quarters and 
taken various practical developments. It has 
sometimes seemed as if the wave of reaction 
from a preceding period of indifference or of 
bitterness would carry forward the growing 
enthusiasm till it issued in a mighty stream 
bathing all the Churches and flooding them by 
its onward flow. 
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This aspiration after Christian unity, even if 
it take erroneous forms, is a blessing to be 
thankful for. It comes always of a certain 
large-heartedness, mixed as it may be with pre- 
judice or the illusion of a hope more fond than 
rational. Large-heartedness 


even if unwise or 
fanciful—is more interesting, and indeed wiser, 
than narrow-mindedness, or that scope of heart 
and intellect which can never see anything but 
the difficulties of everything, and is rich in the 
multitude of its small experiences. It is a good 
sign of our time, upon the whole, that so many 
in all Churches have had, and still have, dreams 
of Christian union, and that the voices of peace 
rather than of war have been heard from so 
many sides of the Christian Church. 

But is the dream never to be realised? and 
the voice of prophecy never to be fulfilled? It 
ig surely impossible to read such words as those 
of my text without acknowledging that there is 
a sense in which Christian unity should never 
be absent from the Church—nay, that in so far 
as it is absent, a true note of the Church is 
wanting. What, then, is the meaning of these 
words? and how do we rightly interpret them ? 
They are solemn as words can be—part, as they 
are, of the sublime prayer which our Saviour 
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offered up for His disciples on the night in which 
He was betrayed. They thrill with an affec- 
tionate aspiration and awe. They contemplate 
a state not merely ideal in its happiness, but 
capable of realisation—a true condition into 
which all the disciples of our Lord—not only 
those present, but all who through them should 
believe in His name—were called upon to enter 
as a token of their discipleship. ‘ As Thou hast 
_ sent me into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world. And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they also might be sancti- 
fied through the truth. Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word ; that they all may be 
one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 


I. Plainly these words imply that a reality of 
Christian union is attainable among Christians ; 
but plainly also, that the idea of union as 
conceived by our Lord is something different 
from the dreams which men have often had of 
it. These dreams have proved impracticable 
not merely because men are evil and prone to 
disunion, but also in a great degree because men 
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are men, with different interests and tastes and 
tendencies. The picture of Christian division 
in the past, as in the present, has two sides. It 
proceeds from two quite distinct causes, one of 
which is a permanent, and therefore a good, 
element in human nature—the other of which 
alone is evil. Men have sought to bind the 
one element as well as the other. Nay, they 
have far more frequently sought union along the 
line of intellect and opinion than that of feeling 
and action. They have been more busy with 
the formation of a common creed, and the obli- 
gation of common modes of Church government 
and worship, than with the formation of a 
catholic spirit, and the obligation of brotherly 
concord and co-operation. So much so, that the 
idea of Christian union has come almost wholly 
to apply to the junction or incorporation of 
Christian Churches. Churches are specially said 
to unite when their ministers and members not 
merely join in common worship and common 
Christian work, but come under formal sanction 
to do so—to hold the same doctrines, and to 
follow no devious courses of opinion or cere- 
monial. Here, asso often, men have materialised 
the principles of Christ. They have been intent 
on doctrine, or ritual, or administration ; while 
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He was intent only on spirit and character. 
They have thought of uniformity, while He 
thought only of unity. They are proud of what 
they mean by uniformity as something higher 
than unity ; whereas it is something really lower 
—something which is by no means necessarily 
a good in itself, and which can never be so if 
enforced from the outside instead of growing 
from the inside. 

In short, there are two ideas of Christian 
union, one of which is spiritual and essentially 
Christian—so that where it is absent the Chris- 
tian spirit is absent—and the other of which is 
formal in one sense or another. It is of great 
importance for us not to mistake which is the 
true and only practicable idea. While we mourn 
the past divisions of Christendom, we are at the 
same time bound to learn from them, and espe- 
cially to learn from them in the light of these 
words of our Lord. On the one hand we can- 
not doubt—no Christian can doubt with such 
words before him—that unity is at once an 
unfailing Christian obligation, and a fact of the 
utmost moment to the life and progress of the 
Church. Where it is wanting, the fulness of 
Divine life must be wanting, and the free course 
of Divine truth retarded. Only where it is pre- 
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sent can the blessing and power of the Gospel 
receive their true development and attain their 
appropriate triumph. If in any respect our 
separate ecclesiastical organisations are allowed 
to obscure from us this great note of the Church, 
and to plunge us into unseemly rivalry and con- 
tention, sectarian bitterness and controversy, 
then they act injuriously. If not unchristian in 
themselves, they are put to an unchristian pur- 
pose. But, on the other hand, it is no less im- 
possible for us to doubt that the unity of which 
Christ speaks is something essentially compat- 
ible with differences of ecclesiastical organisation, 
and even of dogmatic opinion—that the bond 
of Christian union with Him is not something 
outward, but something inward. The facts of 
human nature, the facts of Christian history, 
and specially the words before us in their true 
meaning, clearly imply this. 

Let us examine the words of our Lord in 
proof of this. His prayer is, that His disciples 
may be one in Himself and in the Father. “As 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” The ground of Chris- 
tian unity therefore, in our Lord’s view, is par- 
ticipation in the life of the Father and the Son. 
One Christian is united to another in so far ag 
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they share together the life that is hid with 
Christ in God. “I in them, and Thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one.”* “If 
a man love me, he will keep my words: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” + Christ, 
and Christ alone, is the centre of reconciliation 
between God and man. In Him we find God, 
and God finds us. And even so Christ is the 
only true centre of union between man and 
man. Out of Christ, and strangers to His grace, 
we are not only separated from God, but from 
one another—the spiritual unity of man with 
man is broken, the bonds of brotherhood are dis- 
solved; and notwithstanding the ties of affection, 
and the sympathies of friendship, men have a 
constant tendency to isolate themselves, ever- 
more within the limits of their own selfishness, 
and to mind only their own things. Such a 
spirit of self-seeking is deep in the natural 
heart of man, and shows itself in many ways. 
But whenever we touch the life of Divine 
love and self-sacrifice that is in Christ, the 
hard and selfish heart melts away. The en- 
thusiasm of humanity—of a common brother- 
hood in humanity—kindles within us at the 


* John, xvii. 23. Te bide aves 23, 
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quickening touch. The love of self dies down, 
or is no longer an absorbing passion consuming 
our higher and better feelings. The love of 
Christ constrains us; ‘‘ because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead: and 
that He died for all, that they which‘live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him which died for them, and rose again.” * 
The ground of all living unity, therefore, 
amongst men, is Christ, and there is no other 
ground. He is the centre which, when we touch, 
all our enmity is broken and our discords healed. 
Alienations, divisions, jealousies, fall away from 
His peaceful presence. When we really come into 
His presence, we find ourselves at one not only 
with Him but with our brethren, who are also 
His brethren. The spring of this union is 
spiritual, and only spiritual. It may be helped or 
confirmed by external aids, but it is itself in no 
degree external. It may take external forms— 
it necessarily will do so; but it is not linked to 
any of these forms. It is deeper than them all, 
as the soul itself—communing spiritually with 
the Father and the Son; it is wider than them 
all—overflowing the whole life, and manifesting 
itself in the whole service of both soul and body. 


* 2 Corinthians, v. 14, 15. 
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But the language of the text helps us to 
understand still more clearly the character of 
Christian union. It is not merely a union in 
Christ as a common spiritual centre, but it is 
such a union as subsists between God the Father 
and the Son. Now, this union of Divine Persons 
in the Godhead—whatever else it may be—is a 
perfect consonance of will and affection, so that 
the Father hath evermore delight in the Son, 
and the Son in the Father. That there is more 
than this accordancy of will and affection in the 
Divine subsistence of the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit—three Persons in one Godhead—we 
believe; and that the life of the Church in its 
strength and harmony rises out of, and depends 
upon, the adorable constitution of the Godhead 
we also believe: but how all this is, or its reason 
and method, we cannot comprehend.* There 
is no difficulty, however, in understanding the 


* “Tt is better for us to confess at once that we do not under- 
stand the mystery of the Trinity, than rashly to claim for our- 
selves a knowledge of it. In the Day of Judgment I shall not 
be condemned because I say I do not know the nature of my 
Creator : if I have spoken rashly of Him, my rashness will be 
punished ; but my ignorance will be pardoned. . . . Sufficient 
for us that the Trinity is ; we are not rashly to seek to know the 
reason of its being.” Sermon in Appendix to Vol. V. Benedictine 
ed, of Augustine’s works ; quoted by Dr Swainson in his volume 
on the Creeds. The author of the sermon is unknown. 
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unity of spiritual affection which subsists be- 
twixt the Father and the Son, so that the Father 
could say, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ;”* and the Son could say, “I 
delight to do Thy will, O my God ;” t “ My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.” { Every one can appreciate 
such a concord of will and affection, and recog- 
nise the light which it throws upon the bond 
of Christian union on earth. Whatever deeper 
character this bond may have springing out of 
the organic union which we have with Christ, 
and Christ with us, it must at least always be 
a union of spiritual desire and affection. As the 
Son evermore loves the Father, and the Father 
the Son—as one holy concord binds them ever 
in one—so the spirit of union in the Church 
must be everywhere the same spirit of love and 
moral consent. It must be a unity of heart with 
heart, and will with will; a union, therefore, 
characteristically of action, for all affection is 
already action. This is the lowest conception we 
can form of Christian union; but at the same time 
it is the highest. For whatever may be higher 
in the unity of Christ with God, and of Christians 
with Christ and with one another, we can only 
* Matt. ii, 17. + Psalm xl, 8. { John, iv. 34, 
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believe that this arises from its greater spiritual 
secrecy—its more profound mystery of spiritual 
truth. It is the spiritual depth of the Trin- 
ity that we fail to comprehend. So far from 
its beg anything more outward or tangible 
than the unity of will and affection which we 
can comprehend, it is only because it is some- 
thing more utterly hid in the Divine Essence, 
and, therefore, more perfectly and gloriously 
spiritual, that it evades our power of conception 
and expression. A unity which is in any sense 
less than a unity of affection, of will, and com- 
mon effort, is not Christian, whatever it may 
be. A combination which starts not from with- 
in but from without—from any consent save the 
consent of hearts fused by a common love and 
sympathy, and rejoicing in common action—is 
not after the conception of Christ, nor likely to 
have the blessing of Christ. 

If this be the true view of Christian union, it 
is clear that this union is not to be sought or 
found in political movements or administrative 
changes, or alterations of doctrinal or ecclesias- 
tical stand-points. Such things may be good or 
not. They have their own place and interest. 
It might be well that many improvements 
were made in our ecclesiastical arrangements, 
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and that our several Churches were drawn in- 
to a closer union of creed and organisation ; 
but the primary requisite is not outward but 
inward change—a growing desire for the bless- 
ing of unity —a growing love for all Christian 
brethren. This is the true line in which we 
must look for the realisation of our Lord’s Prayer. 
If our Churches were more externally united— 
this would probably be good; but not if union 
were supposed to consist in such external adjust- 
ments, rather than in the union of heart with 
heart, and life with life. 

It is the preference of the outward to the in- 
ward which has been the bane of many recent 
ecclesiastical movements, as of such movements 
at all times. Instead of the eternal and divine 
provision for Christian unity, in the redemptive 
life and death of the Son of God, as the com- 
mon treasure of all believing souls, some feature 
in the constitution of the Church has been held 
forth as of catholic or unifying efficacy. If 
Scotland would only become Episcopalian—some 
have said—it would enter once more into the 
Catholic unity broken by our rude Reformers. 
Or, again, if all Presbyterians would come toge- 
ther in the national Church, on a basis of pop- 
ular privilege, then we would have a united 
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ecclesiastical power, fitted to struggle with social 
evils, and to stem the tide of immorality and’ 
unbelief. On the advantages or disadvantages of 
such an ecclesiastical union, I need not dwell. 
Its utility for any practical end of good would 
certainly depend less upon its power than upon 
its enlightenment and the breadth of its intelli- 
gence. What I cannot doubt is that such 
ideas of union are not in the mind of Christ. 
No teaching was ever less ecclesiastical than His. 
Questions of polity did not move Him. The 
unifying principle with Him is not here nor 
there—not in Episcopacy nor Presbyterianism— 
not in this form nor that—but in Himself. 
Every Christian Church, of course, is so far 
ready to allow this, The principle is conceded ; 
but all Churches alike fail to work it out. 
Somehow Christ is always on their side. They 
have Christ rather than others, and they have 
the Church which He founded rather than others. 
While Christ is the admitted source of all Chris- 
tian blessing, yet somehow Christian blessing 
is only to be really and fully found in their 
way—in certain forms of outward appointment 
which they have accepted and approve. They 
are not content with saying that special modes 
of ecclesiastical rite and government — special 
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views of Christian truth—are best, according to 
their experience, for developing and maintaining 
the full force of Christian thought and action. 
This were a fair and rational position. But they 
say—logically, all ecclesiasticism says—that a 
certain definite order of thought, and worship, 
and government is of rightful, and only of right- 
ful, efficacy to insure catholic truth and unity. 
But the Divine voice nowhere says this. Truly, 
this is to make the grace of Christ no longer 
free, and the unity which comes from Him no 
longer spiritual 


to link the one to historical 
accident, and materialise the other by external 
adjunct. 

Ecclesiastical dogmatism, instead of helping 
towards unity, only tends to deeper disunion. 
Wherever external authority of any kind is 
arbitrarily asserted, souls, instead of being drawn 
together in the love of Christ, are always drawn 
apart into the assertion of their own indefeasible 
rights. The more tightly Church bonds are 
held, the more deeply is individual opposition 
excited, and the more violent are the ruptures of 
Christian charity. 

But it will be asked, how can Christian unity 
exist apart from visible manifestation or “ cor- 
poreity””? I answer, why should it not do so? 
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Can I not love my brother because I do not 
agree with him about mysteries that neither of 
us understand—because I prefer one mode of 
worship and he prefers another? If I am much 
of a man—not to say a Christian—I will love 
him all the more because in some things we 
differ. I will respect his honesty, and get nearer 
to his heart while I do so. Unity of affection 
will come the more from difference of mind. 

But it will be said, again, is not the state of 
~ our Christian Churches, standing aloof from one 
another in mutual estrangement and contention, 
a spectacle of offence to the Christian heart? 
No doubt it is so. But the real offence consists 
not in any intellectual, or administrative, or litur- 
gical differences distinguishing our Churches ; 
but solely in their moral separation—their 
unchristian alienations and jealousies. And 
what does this prove ?—not the need of ecclesi- 
astical uniformity, but of inward grace and of 
Divine charity. Divisions abound, and hearts 
are separated, not because we are ageregated in 
several Churches, and have different ecclesiastical 
usages, but because we keep away from the 
fulness of Divine blessing that is in the one 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls, and do not stand 
in awe and sin not—because our faith is weak, 

T 
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and our love cold, and our holiness but a feeble 
gleam amidst the darkness of sin. It is of the 
poverty of Christian thought that notions of 
uniform Church organisation are born; it is of 
the weakness of Christian feeling that our dis- 
tinctions, as Churches, are made a ground of 
separateness. Did we enlarge our thought a 
little, we should know that men must always 
group themselves into distinct Churches; and 
did we only open our hearts to the full reality 
of Christ’s love, and the immeasurable bounty 
of His fraternal pity, these distinctions would 
be no walls of separation dividing us—but a very 
river of Christian unity would overflow our souls, 
the streams of which would enrich and gladden 
the city of God. 

Why should spiritual unity, apart from uni- 
formity, seem unattainable? Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that Christian men 
should forget sectarian animosities and ecclesi- 
astical traditions; and feeling that the deadly 
social evils around them are of overwhelm- 
ing magnitude in comparison with all that 
divides them, unite heartily on a practical basis 
of Christian interest and sympathy—and with 
combined force give themselves to the work of 
the Lord? Why, indeed! But because faith in 
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the great realities of Divine truth, among many 
who speak loudest of these realities, is weak 
beside adherence to the accidents of denomi- 
national distinction — because, to use lan- 
guage suggested by that of a great thinker,* 
we are apt to love our party more than our 
Church, and our Church more than our Chris- 
tianity, and our Christianity more than truth 
—hecause the Christian spirit burns in us 
dimly, and the love of many has waxed cold. 
This is why the agencies of our several Churches, 
with all their apparent energy, are, after all, 
struggling but feebly against the agencies of 
sin and evil. Christian men must feel more 
than they yet do how immeasurably greater is 
God’s love than their own comprehension of it, 
and God’s truth than their own dogmatisms— 
how even wide differences, critical and specula~ 
tive, are not only consistent with, but the very 
condition of, a high-hearted practical co-opera- 
tion. They must recognise more thoroughly the 
sacred freedom of intellectual conviction, and 
the equally sacred power of moral sympathy— 
the latter triumphing in the very oppositions 
of the former. They must acknowledge more 
heartily the claims of reason and the strength 


* Coleridge: ‘ Aids to Reflection, p. 76. Pickering: 1848. 
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of faith. And from this twofold root—and 
from it more than aught else—will spring forth 
the tree of Christian unity, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. 

Many things warn all Churches that their one 
power is in the fire of Christian love that ani- 
mates them, and the fulness of Christian action 
which comes from them. These Divine realities 
are stronger than orthodoxy, and more powerful 
than privilege. In any ease, they are the only 
weapons left in ecclesiastical hands—‘ As Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee.” Out of this 
nearness to the Divine came all Christ’s strength. 
The strength of the Church—your strength and 
mine—can only come from the same source. 
Seek the centre of Christian truth and unity, 
therefore, in God the Father and the Son. From 
this Light of light and Life of life will flow 
down endless blessings to yourselves and others. 
Amidst changes of opinion, or advances of 
thought, you will not be moved; amidst the 
inroads of doubt—and even if you should have 
to part with much you once cherished—you will 
stand secure in the love of God and of Christ, 
and in united action, not only for your own 
Christian good, but the good of many others, who 
will rise up to call you blessed. 
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Be it yours to hold the truth, but ever to hold 
it in love; to remember that large-mindedness 
is a Christian virtue as well as fervent zeal— 
that the love of Christ, and work in the name of 
Christ, are more than all ecclesiastical symbols. 
Let all in whom the Divine life is working— 
with whom the power of good is strong—re- 
ceive your hearty welcome and sympathy. And 
whether they think with you or not—whether 
they worship with you or not—let your prayer 
for them be, that they share with you the love 
of a common Father and the grace of a common 
Saviour,—‘‘ that they may be one with you, as 
you are with Christ,’”—that the world may be- 
lieve not only that the Father hath sent Him, 
but that He dwelleth in you in all love and 
good works, to the praise and glory of His great 
name. Amen. 
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Vou. IV. How I Stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs.—First and Last.—The 
Duke’s: Dilemma: A Chronicle of Niesenstein.—The Old Gentleman’s 
Teetotum.—‘‘ Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall.”—My College 
Friends: Charles Russell, the Gentleman Commoner.—The Magic Lay of 
the One-Horse Chay. 

Vou. V. Adventures in Texas.—How we got Possession of the Tuileries.— 
Captain Paton’s Lament.—The Village Doctor.—A Singular Letter from 
Southern Africa. 

Vou. VI. My Friend the Dutchman.—My College Friends—No. II.: Horace 
Leicester.—The Emerald Studs.—My College Friends—No. III.: Mr W. 
Wellington Hurst.— Christine ; A Dutch Story.—The-Man in the Bell. 

Vou. VII. My English Acquaintance.—The Murderer’s Last Night.—Narra- 
tion of Certain Uncommon Things that did formerly happen to Me, Her- 
bert Willis, B.D.—The Wags.—The Wet’ Wooing: A Narrative of ’98.— 
Ben-na-Groich. 

Vou. VIII. The Surveyor’s Tale. By Professor Aytoun.—The Forrest-Race 
Romance.—Di Vasari: A Tale of Florence.—Sigismund Fatello.—The 
Boxes. 

Vou. TIX. Rosaura: A Tale of Madrid.—Adventure in the North-West Terri- 
tory.—Harry Bolton’s Curacy.—The Florida Pirate.—The Pandour and 
His Princess. —The Beauty Draught. 

Vou. X. Antonio di Carara.—The Fatal Repast.—The Vision of Cagliostro.— 
The First and Last Kiss.—The Smuggler’s Leap.—The Haunted and the 
Haunters.—The Duellists. 

Vou. XI. The Natolian Story-Teller.—The First and Last Crime.—John Rin- 
toul.—Major Moss.—The Premier and his Wife. 

Von. XII. Tickler among the Thieves !—The Bridegroom of Barna. —The 
Involuntary Experimentalist.—Lebrun’s Lawsuit.—The Snowing-up of 
Strath-Lugas.—A Few Words on Social Philosophy. 


M. E. CUMMING BRUCE. 
Family Records of the Bruces and the Cumyns. 


With an Historical Introduction and Appendix from authentic Public 
and Private Documents. Quarto, cloth, £2, 10s. Large-paper Edition, 
medium quarto, cloth, £3, 10s. 
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THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS 
kelating to the Escape of Charles the Second 


after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hughes, Esq., AM. A New Edition, with additional Notes and 
Illustrations, including Communications from the Rev. R. H. Barham, 
Author of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ In 8yo, with Engravings, 16s. 

“* The Boscobel Tracts’ is a very curious book, and about as good an ex- 
ample of single subject historical collections as may be found. Originally 
undertaken, or at least completed, at the suggestion of the late Bishop Cop- 
plestone, in 1827, it was carried out with a degree of judgment and taste not 
always found in works of a similar character.” — Spectator, 


HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of flenry Lord 


BRouGHAM. Written by Himself. 3 vols, 8vo, £2, 8s, The volumes are 
sold separately, 16s. each. 


JAMES BROWN, Forester. 


Lhe Forester: A Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest-trees. Fourth 
Edition. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, £1, 11s. 6d. 

‘‘What we have often stated in these columns we now repeat, that the 
book before us is the most useful guide to good arboriculture in the English 
language.” —Review of Third Edition in Gardeners’ Chronicle by Dr Lindley. 

‘* Beyond all doubt thisis the best work on the subject of forestry extant.” 
—Journal of Horticulture. 


R. E. BROWN 
The Book of the Landed Estate: Containing 


Directions for the Management and Development of the Resources of 
Landed Property ; detailing the Duties of the Landlord, Factor, Tenant, 
Forester, and Labourer. With numerous Engravings. Half-bound, 21s, 


R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 


The Mazd of Sker. Fifth Edition. Crown 8v0, 
7s. 6d. 


“A work which reads in some parts like the famous autobiographies of 
Defoe, and in others contains descriptions of natural beauty worthy of 
Kingsley, and nautical adventures not inferior to the best things in Marryat.’ 
—Atheneum. 


8 LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


ALEXANDER BUCHAN, MA. F.R.S.E. 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society, &. 


Handy Book of Meteorology. A New Edition, 


being the Third. [In the press. 
In this edition the charts of the distribution of atmospheric pressure and 
of terrestrial temperature will be thoroughly revised ; and charts of diurnal 
barometric range, and of oceanic temperature will be added; the relations 
of temperature and weather to atmospheric pressure and winds will, with 
the aid of Illustrative Charts, be more fully discussed, and the principle will 
be applied in explanation of unusually hot and cold seasons, as well as 
seasons of excessive drought or excessive rainfall ; charts will be given show- 
ing the distribution of rain over the continents of the globe, and its con- 
nection with the distribution of atmospheric pressure and temperature. The 
prevailing winds over the globe will be laid down on charts; the relations 
of climate and weather to health will be discussed ; several practical appli- 
cations of the science and lines of research will be indicated ; and otherwise 
the book will be revised throughout. 


Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. Crown 


8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and other Engravings, pp. 218. 4s. 6d. 


‘A handy compendium of Meteorology by one of the most competent 
authorities on this branch of science.”—Petermann’s Geographische Mutthei- 
ungen. 


“ An exceedingly useful volume.”—<A theneum. 


DR. GEORGE CROLY. 
Memotr of the Political Life of the Right FHon- 


OURABLE EDMUND BuRKE®, with Extracts from his Writings. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 18s. 


R. 8. BURN. 
Handbook of the Mechanical Arts concerned in 


the Construction and Arrangement of Dwelling-Houses and other Build- 
ings ; with Practical Hints on Road-making and the enclosing of Land. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


F. W. BURBIDGE. 
Domestic Floriculture, Window-Gardening, and 


FLoraL Decorations. Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Orna- 
ments, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Cultivated Plants: Their Propagation and Im- 


PROVEMENT. A Book for Professional and Amateur Gardeners. In1 vol., 
with numerous I]lustrations on wood, 12s. 6d. 
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JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


The Flistory of Scotland: From Agricola’s In- 


vasion to the Extinction of the Last Jacobite Insurrection. New Edi- 
tion, Revised. 8 vols. crown 8vo, with Index volume, £3, 3s. 
“*The best account that has yet been written of the national life and being 


of Scotland.” —7Zvmes. 
“One of the completest histories that we ever saw of any country.”— 


Saturday Review. 


fitstory of Scotland from the Revolution to the 


Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection—1689-1748. 2 vols. 8vo, 


20s. 
The Cairngorm Mountains. In crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


“One of the most complete as well as most lively and intelligent bits of 
reading that the lover of works of travel has seen for many a day.” —Saturday 
Review. 


BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 
Miss Molly. Third Edition. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


The Very Rev. PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
Religion in Common Life: A Sermon preached 


in Crathie Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and 
Prince Albert. Published by Her Majesty’s Command. Bound in cloth, 
8d. Cheap Edition, 3d. 


Sermons. Fourteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


«‘They are noble sermons ; and we are not sure but that, with the culti- 
vated reader, they will gain rather than lose by being read, not heard, There 
is a thoughtfulness and depth about them which can hardly be appreciated, 
unless when they are studied at leisure ; and there are so many sentences so 
felicitously expressed that we should grudge being hurried away from them 
by a rapid speaker, without being allowed to enjoy them a second time.”— 


Fraser's Magazme. 


The Rev. DR ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
Autobiography. Containing Memorials of the 


Men and Events of his Time. Edited by John Hill Burton. In 8yo. 
Third Edition, with Portrait, 14s. 

“‘This book contains by far the most vivid picture of Scottish life and man- 
ners that has been given to the public since the days of Sir Walter Scott, In 
bestowing upon it this high praise, we make no exception, not even in favour 
of Lord Cockburn’s Memorials—the book which resembles it most, and which 
ranks next to it in interest.”—Hdinburgh Review. 


10 LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


The Rev. J. CAVE-BROWN, 
Chaplain of the Punjab Movable Column. 


The Punjab and Delhi in 1857: Being a Nar- 


RATIVE OF THE MEASURES BY WHICH THE PUNJAB WAS SAVED AND 
DELHI RECOVERED DURING THE INDIAN Mutiny. With Plans of the 
Chief Stations and of the different Engagements, and Portraits of Sir J. 
Lawrence, Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, and Brig.-Gen. 
J. Nicholson. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


‘‘This is a work which will well repay the trouble of perusal. Written by 
one who was himself present at many of the scenes he narrates, and who has 
had free access to the papers of Sir J. Lawrence, Sir R. Montgomery, and Sir 
H. Edwardes, it comes with all the weight of official authority, and all the 
vividness of personal narrative.” —Press. 


FREDERICK CLIFFORD, 
Of the Middle Temple. 


The Agricultural Lock-Out of 1874. Weth 


Notes upon Farming and Farm Labour in the Eastern Counties. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘The Moor and the Loch,’ &c. 


Sporting Days. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Rocks and Rivers; or, Highland Wanderings 


over Crag and Correi, “ Flood and Fell.” 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots. Being Fly-leaves 


from the Note-Book of JoHN CoLquHoUN, Esq. Second Hdition, feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


ALICE CORKRAN. 
Bessie Lang. A Story of Cumberland Life. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


W. J. COURTHOPE, 
Author of ‘ Ludibria Lune.’ 


The Paradise of Birds: An old Extravaganza 


in a Modern Dress. Second Edition, 8s, 6d. 
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The Late THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


Lhe Fatherhood of God: Considered in its General 


and Special Aspects, and particularly in relation to the Atonement; 
with a Review of Recent Speculations on the Subject. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with a Reply to the Strictures of Dr Candlish. 9s. 


The Doctrine of Foly Scripture respecting the 


ATONEMENT, Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

*‘This addition to the latest contributions to the elucidation of the doctrine 
of the atonement must inevitably take a high rank among them. It collates 
and analyses the teachings, not only of the apostles, but of all Scriptural 
authors on the subject. The work is done in a critical, thorough, exhaustive 
manner, and gives us an exhaustive thesaurus of Scriptural doctrine on the 
subject.” —Princeton Review. 


The Preaching of the Cross. And other Sermons. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Presbyterianism Defended against the Exclusive 


Claims of Prelacy. PRESBYTERIANISM OR* PRELAOY, which is more 
Conformable to the Apostolic Churches? Feap. 2s. 


RENE DESCARTES. 
On the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason, 


and Seeking Truth in the Sciences; and his Meditations and Selections 
from his Principles of Philosophy. In one vol. post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


JAMES CRANSTOUN, LL.D. 
The Elegies of Alotus Tibullus. Translated into 


English Verse. With Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated 


into English Verse. With Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. In 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Tn Mr Cranstoun’s work free play is given to the poet’s mood and tone at 
he time of writing, and a sound judgment is shown for the most part in the 
orms chosen to render passionate and pathetic love elegies, on the one hand, 
ind archzological poems on Roman history and mythology, such as those of 
vis later years, on the other. The result cannot fail to be a wider acquaint- 
nce with and appreciation of the Umbrian bard. . . . Glancing back 
yver the whole ground, we find such good work predominating in this trans- 
ation, that, coupling it with Mr Cranstoun’s ‘ Tibullus,’ we augur increased 
redit to Scottish scholarship.” —Satwrday Review. 


12 LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


The Right Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 


The Genests of the Church. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“The book is strikingly original, and this originality is one of its great 
charms—the views of an able and cultivated man whom long study has made 
fully master of his subject.”—Scottish Guardian. 

‘“His book breathes the spirit and is stamped with the character of the 
present age. It requires, and will amply repay, the most careful and atten- 
tive reading ; and it is likely to carry conviction to many a mind which has 
been merely repelled by the ordinary quoting of texts or appeals to Church 
History to prove the existence of the three Orders, and the necessity of the 
apostolical succession.” —Literary Churchman. 


WALTER DICKSON. ; 
Fapan: Being a Sketch of the History, Govern- 


ment, and Officers of the Empire. 8vo, 15s. 

‘¢ The entire work is not only pleasant and instructive reading, but one that 
ought to be read and re-read by all who wish to attain anything like a co- 
herent idea of the real condition of Japan. Its value can hardly be over 
estimated.”—London and China Express. 

‘Mr Dickson’s work gives a general account of the History of Christianity 
in Japan more accurately than any preceding writer in the English language. 
. . . . His work is the most valuable one that has yet appeared.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


LADY DUNBAR of Northfield. 
A Family Tour round the Coasts of Spain and 


PORTUGAL DURING THE WINTER OF 1860-61. Post 8vo, 5s. 


Rev. JOHN EAGLES, A.M., Oxon. 
Essays. Originally published in ‘ Blackwooa’s 


Magazine.’ Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ConrENts :—Church Music, and other Parochials.—Medical attendance, and 
other Parochials.—A few Hours at Hampton Court.—Grandfathers and 
Grandchildren.—Sitting for a Portrait.—Are there not Great Boasters 
among us !—Temperance and Teetotal Societies.—Thackeray's Lectures : 
Seta Crystal Palace.—Civilisation: the Census.—The Beggar’s 

egacy. 


The Sketcher. Originally published in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“This volume, called by the appropriate name of ‘The Sketcher,’ is one 

that ought to be found in the studio of every English landscape-painter. 


ql More instructive and suggestive readings for young artists, especially 
landscape-painters, can scarcely be found.” —The Globe. 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 
Adam Bede. With Illustrations. 35. 6d., cloth. 
The Mill on the Floss. With Illustrations. 


3s. 6d., cloth. 


Scenes of Cleriwal Life. With Illustrations. 


3s. cloth. 


Stlas Marner. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d,, 
cloth. 


Felix Holt. With Illustrations. 35. 6d., cloth. 
Middlemarch: A Study of English Provincial 


Lire. With Illustrated Title by Birket Foster, Engraved by C. H. 
Jeens. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Daniel Deronda. Complete in 4 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


The Legend of Fubal and other Poems. Second 


Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Spanish Gypsy. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

“It is emphatically a great poem, great in conception, great in execution.” 
—Blackwood's Magazine. 

‘« She is a great writer, and inthe ‘Spanish Gypsy’ she has achieved a great 
work.” —Times. 

“<Tt is impossible, indeed, to speak too highly of the intellectual concep- 
tion at the basis of the poem, and the finish and power with which it is worked 
out and adorned.””—Spectator. 


Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and 
VeRsE. Selected from the Works of George Eliot. By Alexander Main. 
Handsomely printed on Toned Paper, bound in gilt cloth. Second 
Edition, 6s. 

“¢ But undoubtedly George Eliot is the only woman of our time whose writ- 
ings would be remembered for their humour alone, or whose sayings, just now 
collected into a volume by themselves, are at all likely, like Shakespeare’s 
sayings, to pass into the substance of the language.”—Spectator. 


THE CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 
A Book of Common Order: Being Forms of 


Worship issued by the Church Service Society. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 
‘We know of no book which could be recommended as likely to be of 
ereater use to the clergyman, especially to the young and inexperienced, than 
this second edition of ‘ Huchologion.’”—Scotsman. 
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ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 
The Crown and its Advisers: Or, Queen, Minis- 


ters, Lords, and Commons. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘A commendable attempt to explain in simple and popular language the 
machinery of the English Government.” — Pall Mall Gazette. a 
“ May be regarded in some respects as a Constitutional Manual.” — Standard. 


The Late PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
Philosophical Works. New Edition. Edited 


by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor Lushington. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 34s. 6d, 


Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. tos. 6d. 
Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Second 


Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on 
Early Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 


Field-Map, Lothians Hunt; with List of the 


Meets and Distances from General Post-Office, Edinburgh, and from the 
nearest Railway Stations. Bound in leather, 5s. 


The Late GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., Athens. 


Greece under the Romans. B.C. 146 to A.D. 


717. <A Historical View of the Condition of the Greek Nation from its 
Conquest by the Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Power in 
the East. Second Edition, 16s. 


Ffistory of the Byzantine Empire. A.D. 716 
to 1204, 12s, 6d. 


Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination. 
A.D. 1453 to 1821. 10s. 6d. 


LTistory of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo, 
£1, 4s. 


“His book is worthy to take its place among the remarkable works on 
Greek history which form one of the chief glories of English scholarship. 
The history of Greece is but half told without it.’—London Guardian. 

“*His work is therefore learned and profound. It throws a flood of light 
upon an important though obscure portion of Grecian history. . . . In 
the essential requisites of fidelity, accuracy, and learning, Mr Finlay bears a 


favourable comparison with any historical writer of our day.”—North Ameri- 
can Review, 
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CHARLES STUART FORBES, 


Commander, R.N. 


Lhe Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Szeclies : 
A Personal Narrative. Post 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 


‘“A volume which contains the best sketch hitherto published of the cam- 
paign which put an end to Bourbon Tule in the Two Sicilies. It is accom- 
panied with plans of the chief battles ; and its honest unexaggerated record 
contrasts very favourably with the strained and showy account of the Gari- 
baldians just published by M. Dumas,’”— Haaminer. 


PROFESSOR FLINT. 
Lhe Philosophy of H estory in Europe. Vol. I., 


containing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. 
8vo, 15s. 


HUGH FRASER. 
flandy Book of Ornamental Conifers, and 0 


RHODODENDRONS, and other AMERICAN FLOWERING SHRUBS suitable for 
the Climate and Soils of Britain; with descriptions of the best Kinds, 
and containing Useful Hints for their successful Cultivation. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language. Com- 


prising an Ample Vocabulary of Gaelic Words, and Vocabularies of 
Latin and English Words, with their translation into Gaelic, to which is 
prefixed a Compendium of Gaelic Grammar. Compiled and published 
under the direction of the Highland Society of Scotland. 2 vols, quarto, 
cloth, £5, 5s. 


JOHN GALT. 


Annals of the Parish. 

The Provost. 

Str Andrew Wylie. 

The Exntatl, or the Laird of Grippy. 


4 vols, feap. 8vo, 2s. each. 
B 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


1,—Family Prayers. 
Authorised by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. A 
New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type. 4s. 6d. 

ANOTHER EDITION, crown 8yo. 2s. 


2.—Prayers for Social and Family Worship. 
For the Use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, 
and other persons at home and abroad, who are deprived of the ordi- 
nary services of a Christian Ministry. Cheap Edition, ls. 6d. 


3.—The Scottish Hymnal. 
Hymns FoR PusLic WorsHIP, Published for Use in Churches by 
Authority of the General Assembly. 


1. Large type, cloth, red edges, ls. 6d.; French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; 
calf, 6s. 
2. Bourgeois type, cloth, red edges, 1s. ; French morocco, 2s. 
8. Minion type, limp cloth, 6d. ; French morocco, Is. 6d. 
4, School Edition, in paper cover, 2d. 
No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 3s. ; French 
morocco, 4s. 6d.; calf, 7s. 6d. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; French 
morocco, 3s. 
4.—The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. 
Selected by the Committees on Hymns and on Psalmody. The har- 


monies arranged by W. H. Monk. Cloth, ls. 6d. ; French Morocco, 3s. 
6d. The same in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 1s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 


5.—The Children’s Hymnal, ld. 


The Rev. G R. GLEIG, M.A, 
Prebendary of St Paul’s. 


The Great Problem: Can tt be Solved ? ° 
Tn 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘‘We do not scruple to recommend this popular and practical treatise as 
likely to be of great service to a vast number of wavering and unstable 
minds.”—Knglish Churchman. 

‘* We sincerely recommend the book, which, if it does not contain anything 
strikingly original, at least sums up with force and clearness the main con- 
siderations which almost compel a belief in the substantial truth of Christ’s 
mission and teaching.” — Spectator. 


Lhe Subaltern. Originally published in ‘ Black- 


wood’s Magazine.’ Library Edition, Revised and Corrected, with a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The volume, though as interesting as any novel, is in all respects the 
actual record of its author’s own experience, and it is in fact the day-to-day 
Journal of a young officer who embarked at Dover with his battalion in 1813 
Joined Lord Wellington’s army a few days before the storming of San Sebas- 
tian, just as the French, under Soult, were being driven back through the 
Pyrenees on to their own soil, and had his share of the fighting on the 
Bidassoa, . . . We must not omit to notice the new preface which gives 
an additional interest to the present issue of ‘The Subaltern,’ and which 
recounts the present-day aspect of the tract of country where were fought the 
last battles of the Peninswar War,”—The Times. 


ee 
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GOETHE, 
Faust. Translated into E. nglish Verse by 


Theodore Martin. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Cheap Hdition, 
feap., 8s. 6d. 


“The best translation of ‘ Faust’ in verse we have yet had in England, ”’— 
Spectator, 

“Mr Theodore Martin’s translation is unquestionably the best in the lan- 
guage, and will give to English readers a fair idea of the greatest of modern 
poems.” —Pyess, 


Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by 


Professor Aytoun and Theodore Martin. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


“There is no doubt that these are the best translations of Goethe’s marvel- 
lously-cut gems which have yet been published.”—7The Times. 


COLONEL E. B. HAMLEY, C.B., 
Commandant of the Staff College. 


Lhe Operations of War Explained and [Mlustrated 


Third Edition, 4to, with numerous Mlustrations, 30s. 


““Colonel Hamley’s treatise on the ‘ Operations of War’ is, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, the best that has been written in the English language.” —Z'he 
Times. 

“On all matters relating to the practice of the profession, it forms the most 
perfect book of reference that has been published.” — United Service Magazine. 


the Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Writ- 
ten in the Camp. With Llustrations drawn in Camp by the Author, 
8vo, 21s. 

‘“ We strongly recommend this < Story of the Campaign’ to all who would 
gain a just comprehension of this tremendous struggle. Of this we are per- 
fectly sure, it is a book unlikely to be ever superseded. Its truth is of that 
simple and startling character which is sure of an immortal existence ; nor is 
it paying the gallant author too high a compliment to class this masterpiece 
of military history with the most precious of those classic records which have 
been bequeathed to us by the great writers of antiquity who took part in the 
wars they have described.”—The Press, 


Wellington's Career; A M elitary and Political 


Summary. Crown 8yo, 2s, 


Our Poor Relations, A Philozote Essay, Wt) 


Illustrations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘This is a charming little book, such as may be read through in half an 
hour ; nor would it be easy to spend half anhour more pleasantly, or indeed 
to more profit. Slowly, very slowly indeed, but still by a sure progress, we 
are struggling out of the merely selfish and masterly view of the relations he- 
tween ourselves and the bower animals ; and Colonel Hamley’s Essay, with 
its wide, kindly sympathies and delicate fancy, will help it on.” —Spectator, 
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GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT. 
Incidents in the China War of 1860. Compiled 


from the private Journals of the late GnNERAL Sr Hops Grant, G.C.B. 
By Henry Knollys, Captain Royal Artillery ; Author of ‘ From Sedan to 
Saarbruck,’ and Editor of Sir Hope Grant’s ‘Incidents in the Sepoy 
War.’ Crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 


Incidents in the Sepoy War of 1857-58. Compiled 


from the Private Journals of GENERAL SiR Hope Grant, G.C.B. ; 
together with some Explanatory Chapters by Captain Henry Knollys, 
R.A, Crown 8vo, with Map and Plans, 12s. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of § A Painter’s Camp,’ &c. 


Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and York- 


shire Life. New Hdition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Lectures on Metaphysics. Edited by the Rev. 7. 


L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s; and John Veitch, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
24s, 


Lectures on Logic. Edited by Professors Mansel 


and Veitch. Third Hdition. In 2 vols., 24s. 
Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Edu- 


cation, and University Reform. Third Hdition. S8vo, 21s. 


Memow of Sir Witham Hamilton, Bart. By 
Professor Veitch, of the University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


“* Professor Veitch has succeeded in blending the domestic with the intel- 
lectual life of Sir W. Hamilton in one graphic picture, as biographers rarely 
do succeed.” —Saturday Review. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS HAMILTON. 


Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. A New 


Edition, Edited by F. Hardman, 8vo, 16s. Atlas of Maps to illustrate 
the Campaigns, 12s, 


Men and Manners in America. Second Edttion. 
With Portrait of the Author, Feap., 7s. 6d. 


—— Oe 
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Lhe Landy Horse-Book: or, Practical Instruc- 


tions in Riding, Driving, and the General Care and Management of 
Horses, By ‘‘ Magenta.” A New Edition, with 6 Engravings, 4s. 6d. 
“As cavalry officer, hunting horseman, coach-proprietor, whip, and steeple- 
chase-rider, the author has had long and various experience in the manage- 
ment of horses, and he now gives us the cream of his information,” —A then- 
eum. 
““He propounds no theories, but embodies in simple untechnical language 
what he has learned practically.” —Sporting Gazette. 


Lhe Treatment of our Domesticated Dogs. By 


the SAME. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


Rev. J. B. HARBORD, M.A., 
Assistant Director of Education, Admiralty. 


A Glossary of Navigation. Containing the Defini- 


tions and Propositions of the Science, Explanation of Terms, and De- 
scription of Instruments. Crown 8vo. Illustrated with Diagrams, 6s. 


Defimtions and Diagrams in Astronomy and 
Navigation. Is. 6d. 


Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
Poems. Edited by Her Sister, the late Mar- 


chioness of Bute. Second Edition, with a Portrait. Feap., 7s. 6d. 


The Right Rev. DR GEORGE HAY, 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 


Works. Edited under the Supervision of the 


Right Rev. Bishop Strain. With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 
Uniform Edition. Seven Volumes, crown 8vo, bound in extra cloth, 
£1, 11s. 6d. 


The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of 


CHRIST FROM THE WRITTEN WorD. 2 vols., 8s. 


The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of 


CHRIST FROM THE WRITTEN WoRD. 2 vols., 8s. 


The Pious Christian Instructed tn the Nature and 


PRACTICE OF THE PRINCIPAL EXERCISES OF Piety. 1 vol., 4s. 


The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed. 
2 vols., 10s. 6d. 
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MRS HEMANS. 
The Poems of Felicia Hemans. Complete in One 


Volume, royal 8vo, with Portrait by Finden, Cheap Edition, 5s. 
Another Edition, with Memoir by her Sister, Seven Volumes, feap., 35s. 
Another Edition, in Six Volumes, cloth, gilt edges, 24s. The same, 6 
vols. bound in three, 12s. 6d., or cloth, extra gilt edges, 15s. 
The following Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 4s. each :— 
RECORDS OF WOMAN. DraMAtic WORKS. 
ForREST SANCTUARY. | TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 
SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. Morab AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. In one Vol., feap. 


8vo, 3s. 


Memoir of Mrs Hlemans. By her Sister. ‘ath 


a Portrait, feap. Svo, 5s. 


The Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
A Book about Roses: How to Grow and Show 


Them. A New and Enlarged Edition, being the Fifth, 7s. 6d. 


*‘Tt is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ cups, 
whose roses are always looked for anxiously at flower-shows, who took the 
lion’s share in originating the first rose-show pwr e¢ simple, whose assistance 
as judge or amicus cwric is always courted at such exhibitions. Such a man 
‘ought to have something to say worth hearing to those who love the rose,’ 
and he has said it.”—Gardener's Chronicle. 

‘*We cordially recommend the book to every amateur who wishes to grow 
roses as at once the pleasantest and the best yet written on the subject.”— 
The Field. 

‘*A very captivating book, containing a great deal of valuable information 
about the rose and its culture, given in a style which cannot fail to please.” 
—Journal of Horticulture. 


HOMER. 
The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in 


the Spenserian Stanza, By Philip Stanhope Worsley. Third Edition, 
2 vols. feap., 12s. 


“Tf the translator has produced a work which, having caught the spirit of 
the poem, can delight those to whom the original is a sealed book, he can de- 
sire no higher praise : and this praise belongs justly to Mr Worsley. . . . 
He has placed in the hands of English readers a poem which deserves to out- 
live the present generation.” —Edinburgh Review. 

“We assign it, without hesitation, the first place among existing English 
translations.” — Westminster Review. 


The liad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Pro- 


fessor Conington. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
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JOHN HOSACK, 


Barrister-at-Law. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. Con- 
taining a variety of Documents never before published. A New and En- 
larged Edition, with a Photograph from the Bust on the Tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 2 vols. 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. The Second Volume may be 
had separately, price 16s. 6d. 


“A careful study of Mr Hosack’s book will show that he has explicitly or 
implicitly answered every one of the fifteen argnments in the famous Note L. 
of Hume’s History of this reign.”—Quarterly Review. 

“Whatever surmises niay be formed about Mary’s knowledge or assent, 
there can now be no doubt that the murder was contrived, not by Mary, but 
by her accusers.” — Scotsman. 

“He has confuted those who, by brilliant writing and a judicious selection 
of evidence, paint the Queen of Scots as an incarnate fiend, and who are dra- 
matic poets rather than historians.”— The Times. 

_ “Mr Hosack’s elaborate and painstaking defence is the most important 
hitherto produced.”—Spectator. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS. 
Beng a List, Alphabetically Arranged, of the 


Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes. Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. In 1 vol. Imperial 
8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 
The Chemistry of Common Life. A New Edition. 


Edited by G. H. Lewes, Author of ‘Sea-side Studies,’ &c. With 113 
Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 11s. 6d. 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
The Tenth Edition, Revised and brought down to date. By Charles A. 
Cameron, M.D., F.R.G.S.I., &c., 6s. 6d. 


Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. Seventy- 
FIrtd THOUSAND. Edited by Professor Voelcker. With Engravings. 
Is. 


A. W. KINGLAKE, Esa. 
fTistory of the Invasion of the Crimea. 


A New EDIvron is in course of publication, in crown 8vo, 6s. ; of which 
Six Volumes will comprise the Five Volumes of the demy 8vo Edition. 
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JOHN KNOX. 
Fohn Knox's Liturgy: The Book of Common 


ORDER, AND THE DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
oF ScoTLAND. With Historical Introductions and Illustrative Notes by 
the Rev. George W. Sprott, B.A., and the Rev. Thomas Leishman, D.D. 
Handsomely printed, in imitation of the large editions of Andro Hart, on 
toned paper, bound in cloth, red edges, 8s. 6d. 


LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. 
The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and 


TRELAND. Translated from the French. With Notes by a Scottish 
Farmer. In 8vo, 12s. 


The Late PRINCIPAL LEE. 
Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT. With 
Notes and Appendices from the Author's Papers. Edited by the Rev. 
William Lee, D.D, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
The Phystology of Common Life. Lllustrated 


with numerous Engravings. 2 vols., 12s, 


ConrENtS : Hunger and Thirst—Food and Drink—Digestion and Indi- 
gestion—The Structure and Uses of the Blood—The Circulation—Res- 
piration and Suffocation—Why we are warm, and how we keep so— 
Feeling and Thinking—The Mind and the Brain—Our Senses and 
Sensations—Sleep and Dreams—The Qualities we Inherit from our 
Parents—Life and Death. 


MAJOR LOCKHART, 
Fatr to See: A Novel. New Edition in 1 vol. 


post 8vo, 6s. 


“The interest never flags, for the story is as full of ‘situations’ as a good 
play.” — Times. 

«Fair to See’ is something better than a clever novel. It shows no little 
artistic power; and as you read it you feel that there is much more in the 
book than at first you fancied. . . . The scenes on the moors, in the 
Ling and the ball-rooms are all dashed off by an expert.” —Pail Mati 

azette. 


—_— 
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The Late LORD LYTTON. 
Speeches Spoken and U; unspoken. With a Memotr 


by his son, Robert Lord Lytton. In two volumes, 8vo, 24s. 


“‘ Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and general getting up.” 
—Atheneum. 


Walpole; or, Every Man has his Prue <A 


Comedy in Rhyme. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Lhe Boatman. By Pisistratus Caxton, 8vo, 


sewed, ls, 


WILLIAM M‘COMBIE, 
Tillyfour. 


Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. A New and C. heaper 
"Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 


“‘Much as we enjoy the first part of the book, which is mainly a record of 


trading incident, the hints on breedi g and care of capital are most useful, 
The student will do well to carefully study this section of the book; every 
sentence, being the result of practical experience, is thoroughly reliable.” 
—Freld. 


The Rev. THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 


Works. Four vols. crown 8vo, 245. 
Life of Fohn Knox. Containing Illustrations of 


the History of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Life of Andrew Melville. Containing [llustra- 


tions of the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


fTistory of the Progress and Suppression of the 


Reformation in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. History of the Progress 
and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons, and Review of the ‘Tales of My Land- 


LORD.’ 6s. 


Lectures on the Book of Esther. Feap. 8vo, 5S. 
Life of Fohn Knox. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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CHARLES M‘INTOSH. 
The Book of the Garden. In two large vols. 


royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. 


The work is divided into two great sections, each occupying a volume—the 
first comprising the formation, arrangement, and laying out of gardens, and 
the construction of garden buildings; the second treating of the theory and 
practice of horticulture. Sold separately—viz. : 


Vou. I. ON THE FORMATION OF GARDENS AND CONSTRUCTION OF GaR- 
DEN Epiricrs. 776 pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2, 10s. 


Vou. II. PraoticaL GARDENING. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, 
£1, 17s. 6d. 


LORD MACKENZIE. 


Studies in Roman Law, with Comparative Views 


of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. Fourth Edition, Edited 
by John Kilpatrick, Esq., M.A., Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B., 
Edinburgh, Advocate. 8vo, 12s. 


‘*A new edition of Lord Mackenzie’s well-known book calls for little com- 
ment upon the bulk of the work. It is the accepted elementary text-book 
for students of comparative jurisprudence. . . . Thecontributions tothe 
present edition are of three kinds. First, there is the addition of very 
numerous references to the original authorities of antiquity, in addition to 
the indirect method of referring to modern text-writers, mainly French and 
German, upon the different branches of the Corpus Juris. This is wholly 
good, and constitutes a distinct addition to the value of the book. Secondly, 
there is a large contribution of additional notes by. the present editor, filling 
in to some extent the details of the original sketch. They are most numerous 
in that part of the work which deals with the law of civil procedure—a branch 
of Roman law upon the complex nature of which modern research and dis- 
covery have thrown much light.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D., F.RB.GS. 
Manual of Modern Geography; Mathematicai, 


PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL; on a new plan, embracing a complete de- 
velopment of the River Systems of the Globe. Sixth Thousand, revised 
and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 


This volume—the result of many years’ unremitting application—is speci- 
ally adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates for the 
Civil Service, and proficients in geography generally. 


LADY JOHN MANNERS, 
Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady 


Joun Mannzrs. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. 
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FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
french Flome Life. By an Linglish Looker-on, 


who has lived for a quarter of a century in France amidst ties and affec- 
tions which have made that country his second home.”—Prefuce. 


Contents: Servants. — Children. — Furniture. — Food. —Manners. —Lan- 
guage.—Dress.—Marriage. Second Edition, 5s. 


“This is a work of singular knowledge, written by a man possessing rare 
powers of observation and social tact. ‘That the writer has resided long in 
France, the most superficial glance into the book will make clear ; for, what- 
ever the passing traveller can do, he cannot attain to such result of clear pic- 
ture, vivid contrast, and firm hold on general causes, as we have here,” — 
Lritish Quarterly Review. 


International Vanttes. Origenally published in 
“Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 8vo,i10s. 6d. 


““The general public would hardly be led to anticipate from the title 
selected the amount of entertainment and quaint information that is pre- 
sented in this volume.”—Spectator. 


LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE. 
Giannetto. Crown 8vo, 55. 


THEODORE MARTIN, C.B. 


Goethe's Faust. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Lhe Odes of Florace. Translated, with Life and 


Notes. Second Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 


Lhe Poems of Catullus. Translated into English 
Verse. With an Introduction and Notes. A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Crown 8vo, printed on Papier Vergé, 7s. 6d. 


The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduc- 


tion and Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Alladin: A Dramatic Poem. From the Ger- 


man of Oehlenschlaeger. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Corregio: A Tragedy. From the Same. With 


Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


King Rene's Daughter: A Danish Lyrical 


Drama. By Henrik Hertz. Second Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. 
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JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.1. 
History of India. From the Earliest Period to 


the Close of the India Company’s Government, with an Epitome of Sub- 
sequent Events. Abridged from the Author’s larger work. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 
««<There is only one History of India, and that is Marshman’s,’ exclaimed 
a critic when the original three-volume edition of this book appeared some 
years ago. He had read them all, and a whole library of books referring to 
periods of the history, and this was his conclusion. It is a wise and a just 
verdict. . . . No library, private or public, should be without this history. 
There should be no school, for boys or girls above ten, in which it is not 
taught. No man or woman in the kingdom can profess to be educated who 
is not acquainted with its subject.”—Daily Review. 


GENERAL CAVALIE MERCER 
Journal of the Waterloo Campaign: Kept 


throughout the Campaign of 1815. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


‘No actor in the terrible scene ushered in by the following day has ever 
painted it in more vivid colours than the officer of artillery who led his troop 
into the very heart of the carnage, and escaped to write a book more real, 
more lifelike, more enthralling, than any tale of war it has ever been our lot 
to read,” —A thenceewm. 


W. MINTO, M.A. 
A Manual of English Prose Literature, Bito- 


graphical and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. 
Crown Syo, 10s. 6d. 


‘Tt is a work which all who desire to make a close study of style in Eng- 
lish prose will do well to use attentively.” —Standard. 


Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer 
to Shirley. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


“* Altogether this is a most faithful and thorough piece of work, fitted to be 
largely useful, and may take rank among the best educational efforts which 
have recently issued from the press.” —WVonconformist. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN MITCHELL, 
Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 


Centuries. Hdited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D. 8vo. Qs. 


ee 
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DAVID MACBETH MOIR (A.) 
Poetical Works. With Memoir by Thomas Aird, 


and Portrait. Second Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


Domestic Verses. New Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Poetical Literature of the Past 
Half-century. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 


By J. H. Speke, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 8vo, 21s. With a Map 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa by Captain Speke ; numerous Illustrations, 
chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant; and Portraits, engraved on 
Steel, of Captains Speke and Grant. 


A Walk across Africa; Or Domestic Scenes Srom 


my Nile Journal. By Colonel J. A. Grant. 8vo, with Map, 15s, 


What led to the Discovery of the Nile Source. 


By Captain Speke. 8vo, with Maps, &c., 14s. 


Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa. With 
Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the 
Equator. By John Petherick, F.R.G.S. In 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 

Lake Victoria. A Narrative of Explorations in 


Search of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains Speke and Grant. By George C. Swayne, M.A., Late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Illustrated with Woodeuts and 
Map. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


ADMIRAL SHERARD OSBORN. 
Lhe Discovery of a North-West Passage by 


H.M.S. Investigator, Capr. R. M‘CLURE, DURING THE YEARS 1850-54, 
A New Edition, with Map, 3s. 6d. 


Stray Leaves from an Arctic Fournal; or, Eigh- 
teen Months in the Polar Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1850, 
1851, A New Edition, to which is added Tau Career, Last VOYAGE, 
AND FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. With Map, 8s. 6d. 


A Cruise in Fapanese Waters. Quedah; or 
Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters, Tau FIGHT ON THE 
PerHo In 1859, A New Edition, with Map, 5s. 
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The Late Hon. LORD NEAVES. 
Songs and Verses: Social and Scientific. By an 


Old Contributor to ‘Maga.’ Fourth Edition, with Music of some of the 
Songs. Cloth extra, 4s. 


“‘'The productions thrown off by this eccentric muse have all the merits of 
originality and variety. . . . He has written songs, not essays—such a 
hotch-potch of science and humour, jest and literature, gossip and criticism 
as might have been served at the Noctes Ambrosiane in the blue parlour at 


? 


Ambrose’s.”—Saturday Review. 


The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of 


‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. 
A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 


With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 732, with 300 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. 12s. 6d. 


“Tt is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely in England, 
but in Europe.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The best treatise on Zoology in moderate compass that we possess.”— 
Lancet. 


Lext-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. 


Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood. 
6s. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use 
or JUNIOR Chassks. A new Edition, revised and enlarged, with 156 En- 
gravings, 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History for Beginners ; being 
Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. 52 Engravings, 
Is. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Biology. Crown 


8vo, with numerous Engravings. 5s. 


A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Stu- 
DENTS. With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. 
Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings. 15s. 


“This book will be found to be one of the best of guides to the principles 
of Paleontology and the study of organic remains.” — Atheneum. 


Lhe Ancient Life-History of the Earth, An 


Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. 
Crown 8vo. With numerous Engravings, [Zn the press. 
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MRS OLIPHANT. 
Memotr of the Count de Montalembert, A Chap- 


ter of Recent French History. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, £1, 4s, 


“It is to Mrs Oliphant that we owe the very beautiful English translatio 

the ‘Monks of the West.’ The author has elite to ert What I Sites 
insist upon is—the exact reproduction of all the passages in my book, which 
to you, must seem the most offensive to English and Protestant ears’ (p. 336.) 
And when it was completed, he bore witness to ‘ the good faith and straight- 
forward equity of a most literal translation’ (p. 837). We are happy to be 
able to say that Mrs Oliphant has shown equal ‘good faith and straightfor- 
ward equity ’ in translating the character of Count de Montalembert so as to 
make him known and appreciated by English readers. . . . Would that 
all biographies were written in such good taste and in such a generous 
spirit !”—Tablet. 


Count de Montalembert’s History of the Monks 


OF THE West. From St Benedict to St Bernard. Translated by Mrs 
Oliphant. 5 vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 


flostorical Sketches of the Reign of George Second. 


Third Edition, in one vol., 6s. 

‘Her aim has simply been, by means of judicious selection and careful 
and sympathetic painting, to form a portrait-gallery which shall illustrate 
the characters of a given age. We think that she has been, on the whole, 
very successful.” —Saturday Review. 

“The most graphic and vigorous Historical Sketches which have ever been 
published. It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the interest which attaches to 
these two volumes, or the high literary merit by which they are marked.”— 


John Bull. 

Salem Chapel. 25. in boards, or 25. 6d. cloth. 

The Perpetual Curate. 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Miss Marjoribanks, 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Rector and the Doctor's Family. 1s. sewed, 
or ls. 6d. cloth. 


Lrownlows. 3 vols. post 8vo. 315. 6d. 
The Story of Valentine ; and his Brother. Orig- 


inally published in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


Katie Stewart: A True Story. New and 


cheaper Edition, in Illuminated Cover, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Foln: A Love Story. Cheap Edition, 25. 
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LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Piccadilly: A Fragment of Contemporary Bio- 


graphy. Fifth Edition, in Nluminated Cover, 2s. 6d. ; also with 8 illus- 
trations by Richard Doyle, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“The picture of ‘Good Society ’—meaning thereby the society of men and 
women of wealth or rank—contained in this book, constitutes its chief merit, 
and is remarkable for the point and vigour of the author's style.” —A theneum. 

“The real interest of ‘ Piccadilly’ lies in the clever morceaux with which it 
is literally jewelled. They sparkle in every page. Mr Oliphant is one of the 
wittiest Jeremiahs of his time.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and 


JAPAN, Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithography, 
Maps, and Engravings «ra Wood, from Original Drawings and Photographs. 
Second Edition. In two vols. 8vo, 21s. 


“The volumes in which Mr Oliphant has related these transactions will be 
read with the strongest interest now, and deserve to retain a permanent place 
in the literary and historical annals of our time.”—Ldinburgh Review. 


Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn 


of 1852, with a Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country 
of the Don Cossacks. 8vo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth- 
Edition, 14s. 


OSSIAN. 


Poems tn the Original Gaelic, with a Literal 


Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. Archibald Clerk. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. 


“The most thoughtful and able book in connection with Celtic literature 
that has appeared for a long time.”—Perthshire Journal. 

““We feel assured that the present work, by the well-condensed information 
it contains, by the honest translation of the Gaelic it gives, by the mere weight 
of its fair statements of fact, will do more to vindicate the authenticity of 
Caledonia’s Bard from the pompous ignorance of Johnson, the envious spite 
of Pinkerton, the cold incredulity of Laing, and even the self-asserting vanity 
of Macpherson, than any champion that has yet appeared.” —Glasgow Mail. 


GEORGE OUTRAM, Advocate. 
Lyrics, Legal and Miscellaneous. Edited, with 


Introductory Notice, by Henry Glassford Bell.. Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SIR J. NOEL PATON, RB.S.A. 
Spindrift. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
Poems by a Painter. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
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DAVID PAGE, LL.D., 


Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Neweastle. 


Lutroductory Text-Book of Geology. With En- 


gravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Tenth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and 


Industrial. With Engravings and Glossary of Scientitic Terms. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 


“‘ We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate 
to say that it is an excellent compendium of the great facts of Geology, and 
written in a truthful and philosophic spirit.” —Ldinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, ‘ 

“As a school-book nothing can match the ‘Advanced Text-Book of Geo- 
logy’ by Professor Page of Newcastle.” —Mechanic’s Magazine. 


flandbook of Geological Terms, Geology and 


PHyYsIcaAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


Economic Geology; or, Geology in tts Relations 


to the Arts and Manufactures. With Engravings and Coloured Map of 
the British Islands. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


Geology for General Readers. A Series of Pop- 
ular Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. Third Edition, Enlarged, 
6s. 

“This is one of the best of Mr Page’s many good books. It is written in 

a flowing popular style. Without illustration or any extraneous aid, the 

harrative must prove attractive to any intelligent reader.” — Geological 

Magazine. ts 


Chips and Chapters. A Book for Amateurs and 


Young Geologists. 5s. 


The Past and Present Life of the Globe. Wath 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lhe Crust of the Earth: A Flandy Outline of 


Geology. Sixth Edition. ls, 


Geology; Its Influence on Modern Beliefs. Being 


a Popular Sketch of its Scientific Teachings and Economic Bearings. 1s. 


Lntroductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 


With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. 
Second Edition. With Engravings. 5s. 
“A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography.” —Saturday Review. 
CG 
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OVID. 
The Metamorphoses. Translated in English 


Blank Verse. By Henry King, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ Turning to Mr King’s version of the poet’s Metamorphoses, we have very 
much to say in its praise. He has given us by far the most elegant and trust- 
worthy version of the Metamorphoses in the English language. oe 
Cordially do we commend this version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses to our readers 
as by far the best and purest in our language.” —Graphic. 

“The execution is admirable. . . . It is but scant and inadequate 
praise to say of it that it is the best translation of the Metamorphoses which 
we have.”—Observer. 


JAMES BALFOUR PAUL. 
History of the Royal Company of Archers. The 


QuUEEN’s BoDy-GUARD FOR ScoTLaANnD. Crown 4to, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations. £2, 2s. 

‘‘The history of the Royal Society of Archers, albeit a somewhat massive 
tome, will be a welcome addition to the toxophilite’s library, inasmuch as it 
sketches in detail the life of the oldest and, at the same time, one of the most 
vigorous of existing archery societies. . . . We cannot refrain from giv- 
ing Mr Paul our unqualified praise for the very able and perfect manner in 
which he has fulfilled his undertaking, bearing as it does upon the face of it 
unmistakable evidence of literary ability and acumen.”—/eld. 


A. PETTIGREW. 
The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 


MANAGEMENT. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, with 
Engravings, 3s. 6d. 

“The author of this volume is evidently a practical man, and knows a 

great deal more about bees and their habits than most of the bee-keepers in 


England ; indeed he may be said to be a very master in the art of bee myster- 
ies,”’—Bell’s Life in London. 


ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
The Course of Time: A Poem. Small fap. 8vo, 


cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Tun Corracy EpitI0n, 32mo, sewed, 8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, 
1s. Another Edition, with Tlustrations by Birket Foster and others, 
feap. gilt cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 


ROBERT O. PRINGLE. 
The Live Stock of the Farm. Second Edition, 


Revised, crown 8vo, 9s. 
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A. W. POTTS and CHARLES DARNELL. 


Aditus Faciliores: An easy Latin C, onstruing 
Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. Q. Darnell, M.A., Head- 
Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of 
Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Third Edition, Feap. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ContEenTs.—Part I. Stories and Fables.—II. Historical Extracts : a. The 
Fall of Fabii; 6. The Capture of Veii 3 ¢. The Sacrifice of Decius.—III. The 
First Roman Invasion of Britain.—IV. The Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great. 


JOHN PAGET, Barrister-at-Law. 


Paradoxes and Puzzles: Historical, Fudrcial, and 
_ Liverary. Now for the first time published in Collected Form. In 8yo, 
12s. 

CoNTENTS : Inquiry into the Evidence relating to Certain Passages in Lord 
Macaulay’s History.—Nelson and Caracciolo.—Lady Hamilton. —The Wig- 
town Martyrs.—Lord Byron and his Calumniators.—Elizabeth Canning.—The 
Annesley Case,—Eliza Fenning. —Spencer Cowper’s Case.—Essays on Art. 


R. H. PATTERSON. 
Essays tn History and Art. 8vo, 12s. 


“A volume which no discerning reader will open only once, Fine appre- 
ciative taste, and original observation, are found united with range of thought 
and rare command over the powers of the English language.” —A thenewm. 


Lhe Economy of Capital; or Gold and Trade. 
12s., cloth. 


“Tt displays throughout a thorough acquaintance with our Monetary 
System, and is written in the lucid and graceful style which distinguishes 
Mr Patterson’s works.”—Morning Post. 


REV. WILLIAM PAUL, A.M. 
Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew 


TsXT OF THE Book oF Gunests. Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar and 
Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure 
of the Hebrew Language. S8yo, 18s, 
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The Port Royal Logic. Translated from the 


French. By Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL.B. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 4s. 

“Through his excellent translation of the Port Royal, his introduction and 
notes, Professor Baynes has rendered good service to logical studies in this 
country ; for if the student desires to understand something of the rationale 
of the rules laid down in ordinary texts, he could not have recourse toa 
better work.”—London Quarterly Review. 


The Public General Statutes Affecting Scotland, 


From 1707 To 1847, with CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE AND INDEX. 3 vols., 
large 8vo, £3, 3s. 


Collection of Public General Statutes Affecting 


ScorLanD. Published Annually with GENERAL INDEX. 

The Volumes are supplied at the following prices :—11° & 12° Victoria, 
1848, 8vo, cloth boards, 5s.; 1849, 2s. 6d. ; 1850, 5s. 6d.; 1851, 2s. 6d. ; 
1852, 2s. 6d. ; 1853, 7s. ; 1854, 4s. 6d.; 1855, 6s. ; 1856, 6s. 6d. ; 1857, 5s. 6d.; 
1858, 5s.; 1859, 8s. 6d. ; 1860, 10s. ; 1861, 6s.; 1862, 9s. 6d.; 1863, 6s. ; 
1864, 5s.; 1865, 4s.; 1866, 5s.; 1867, 9s.; 1868, 10s. 6d.; 1869, with 
General Index to all the Public Acts of Parliament relating to Scotland, 1800 
to 1868, 9s. 6d. ; 1870, 8s. ; 1871, 8s. ; 1872, 9s. ; 1878, 6s. 6d. ; 1874, 6s. 6d.; 
1875, 10s. 6d. ; 1876, 6s. 6d. 


The Public Schools: Wianchester—Westminster 
—Shrewsbury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and Traditions. 

By the Author of ‘ Etoniana.’ Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“Tn continuation of the delightful volume about Eton, we have here, by 
the same author, a volume of gossip as delightful concerning five other public 


schools. Neither volume professes to be history, but it is history of the 
best sort.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


VERY REV. DEAN RAMSAY. 
Lwo Lectures on the Genius of Handel, and the 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF HIS SACRED COMPOSITIONS. Delivered to 


the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. In crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 


HENRY DARWIN ROGERS, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
The Geology of Pennsylvania: A Government 


Survey ; with a General View of the Geology of the United States, 
Essays on the Coal Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of the 
Coal-Fields of North America and Great Britain. With Seven large 


Maps, and numerous Illustrations engraved on Copper and on Wood. 
In three Volumes, Royal 4to, £8, 8s. 
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DR HENRY RINK, 


Director of the Royal Greenland Board of Trade, and formerly Royal 
Inspector cf South Greenland. 


Lales and Traditions of the Eskimo. Wath a 


Sketch of their Habits, Religion, Language, and other Peculiarities. 
Translated from the Danish by the Author. Edited by Dr Robert 
Brown, F.L.S., ¥.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, drawn and en- 
graved by Eskimo. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“We have rarely seen a more interesting volume, and we therefore recom- 
mend it to our readers as a help by which they may arrive at some concep- 
tion of the manners and customs of the simple race among which our country- 
men, under Captain Nares, are at this moment thrown.”——Times, 


COLONEL W. RUSTOW. 
The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870: Its 


Political and Military History. Translated from the German by John 
Layland Needham, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 vols. 8vo, with Maps 
and Plans, £1, 11s. 6d. 

“The work is faithfully and intelligibly executed ; and it is of importance 
that the work of one who was once himself a Prussian Officer, and who is con- 
fessedly one of the first military critics of the day, should be placed ready at 
hand for the perusal and consultation of that great mass of Englishmen who 
do not read German works in the original.”—Saturday Review. 


J. LANGTON SANDFORD and MEREDITH 
TOWNSEND. 


Lhe Great Governing Families of England. 2 


vols., 8vo, 15s. 

“In the ‘ Great Governing Families of England’ we have a really meritori- 
ous compilation. The spirit in which it is conceived, the care expended on 
the collection and arrangement of the material out of which the various 
memoirs are fashioned, and the vigorous and sometimes picturesque state- 
ment which relieves the drier narrative portions, place it high above the 
ordinary range of biographical reference books.” —Wortnightly Review. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Essays on Social Subjects. Originally published 


in the ‘Saturday Review.’ A New Edition. First and Second Series. 
2 vols., crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


“Two remarkable volumes of occasional papers, far above the average of 
such miscellanies. They are the production of a keen and kindly observer of 
men and manners, and they display a subtle analysis of character, as well as a 
breadth of observation, which are remarkable. With much of occasional 
force, these Essays have sufficient solidity to make a book; and while they 
recall the wit of Montaigne and the playfulness of Addison, they are animated 
by a better moral tone, and cover a larger range of experience,” —Christian 
Remembrancer. 
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THE SCOTS MUSICAL MUSEUM. 
Consisting of upwards of Six Hundred Songs, 


with proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally published by James 
Johnson; and now accompanied with Copious Notes and Illustrations 
of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late William Sten- 
house; with additional Notes and Ilustrations, by David Laing and C. 
K. Sharpe. 4 vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding, £2, 12s. 6d. 


LIEUT.-COL. R. BAIRD SMITH, F.GS. 


Italian Irrigation: A Report on the Agricul- 
tural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the 
Directors of the East India Company ; WITH AN APPENDIX, containing 
a Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas in folio, 30s. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
Thorndale; or, the Conflict of Opinions. Second 


Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 
Second Edition ; to which is added, KNowimne AND FEELING: a Contri- 
bution to Psychology. With a Memoir of the Author, and Portrait. 
Crown 8yo, 8s. 

«¢<horndale’ and ‘Gravenhurst’ are very charming books. They do not, 
it is true, settle any of the great questions, philosophical, theological, scien- 
tific, among which they move with a step at once so light and so firm; but 
they present all these problems in beautiful and engaging aspects ; they bring 
down lofty abstractions into concrete and palpable forms ; they invest hard 
arguments with a glory of transparent ether, and conceal the absence of con- 
clusions by the pleasing device of dialogue. And all this is done in the purest 
and most exquisite English, with a delicate play of wit and fancy, and with 
the transfiguring power of a poetic imagination.” — Guardian. 

‘*One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and beautiful 
thoughts, deserves an attentive and thoughtful perusal.” — Westminster 
Review. 


A Discourse on Ethis of the School of Paley. 


8vo, 4s. 


Dramas. 1. Str William Crichton. 2. Athel- 


WOLD. 38. GUIDONE. 24mo, boards, 3s. 


MRS CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY. 
Poetical Works. Complete Edition. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“We do not remember any recent author whose poetry is so unmixedly 
native; and this English complexion constitutes one of its characteristic 


charms. No purer model of our genuine home feeling and language.”— 
Quarterly Review. 
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HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
The Book of the Farm, Detailing the Labours of 


the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm- 
Labourer, Field-Worker, and Cattleman. Illustrated with Portraits of 
Animals painted from the life ; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, re- 
presenting the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals 
treated of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third, in great 
part Rewritten. 2 vols., large 8vo, £2, 10s. 
“The best practical book I have ever met with.”— Professor Johnston. 
**We assure agricultural students that they will derive both pleasure and 
profit from a diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. : 
We have thoroughly examined these volumes; but to give a full notice of 
their varied and valuable contents would occupy a larger space than we can 
conveniently devote to their discussion ; we therefore, in general terms, com- 
mend them to the careful study of every young man who wishes to become a 
good practical farmer.” —Tvmes. : 


Lhe Book of Farm-Buildings; their Arrange- 


MENT AND CONSTRUCTION. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and Engravings. 
In 1 vol., large 8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm, &c. 
£1, lls. 6d. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. 
By J. Slight and R. Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stephens, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Book of the Farm,’ &e. In 1 vol., large 8vo, 
uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ £2, 2s. 

Catechism of Practical Agriculture. Nineteenth 
Thousand. With Engravings. Ils. 

Physiology at the Farm. In Aid of Rearing and 
Heeding Live Stock. By Dr Sellar and Henry Stephens. Post 8vo, with 
Engravings, 16s. 


JOHN STEWART, V.S. 


Advice to Purchasers of Florses. 25. 6d. 

To the farmer, the sportsman, and all interested in obtaining a sound and 
well-conditioned animal, calculated either for work or pleasure, this work 
will be found to be eminently useful. It is the result of the experience of 
a first-rate authority on the subject. 

Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management 
of Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and 
Working. Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


JOHN STARFORTH. 
Villa Residences and Farm Archttecture: A 


Series of Designs. 102 Engravings. Second Edition, medium 4to, 
£2, 17s. 6d. 
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W. W. STORY. 
Graffiti dTtalia. Second Edition. Leap. 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 

<¢ Ag a sculptor’s sketches in a kind of poetic neutral tint, they are of great 
value, quite apart from their intrinsic value as poems.” —Atheneum. 

‘Tn the present volume he has translated the marble for us into poetry. 
Goethe used to say that sculpture was the most poetical of all the arts. And 
in a certain high transcendental sense he is perfectly right. Those who are 
interested in the question should certainly study the Cleopatra of Story in 
marble, and the Cleopatra as we find her translated in the present volume 
into verse.” — Westminster Review. 


Nero; A Historical Play. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The REVS. J. STORMONTH and P. H. PHELP. 


An Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LancuaGE. Including a very copious selection of 
Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed for use in 
Schools and Colleges, and as a Handy Book for General Reference. 
Third Edition, with a Supplement of many additional words; and a list 
of Scripture proper names, and other names, all respelt for pronunciation. 
Crown 8yvo, pp. 785, 7s. 6d. 


The School Etymological Dictionary and Word- 


Book. Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing School 
Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling-Book. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254. 2s. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English 


PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT 
Briram. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 8 vols. post 8vo, 
£4, 4s, 

‘* Hivery step in Scotland is historical; the shades of the dead arise on every 
side; the very yocks breathe. Miss Strickland’s talents as a writer, and turn 
of mind as an individual, -a a peculiar manner fit her for painting a historical 
gallery of the most illustrious or dignified female characters in that land of 
chivalry and song.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


REV. C. SWAINSON, M.A. 
Fland-Book of Weather Folk-Lore. Being a 


Collection of Proverbial Sayings in various languages relating to the 


Weather, with Explanatory and Ilustrative Notes. Feap. 8vo, Rox- 
burghe binding, 6s. 6d. 
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WILLIAM SUTHERLAND. 
Llandbook of Hardy Herbaceous and A pine 


FLOWERS, FOR GENERAL GARDEN DECORATION. Containing Descrip- 
tions, in Plain Language, of upwards of 1000 Species of Ornamental 
Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower-Gar- 
dens, Rockwork, and Waters ; along with Concise and Plain Instructions 
for their Propagation and Culture. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This is an unpretending but valuable work, well adapted to furnish infor- 
mation respecting a class of plants certainly rising in popular estimation. . . 
We cordially recommend this book to the notice’of our readers, as likely to be, 
from a gardening point of view, the standard work on Herbaceous Plants.” — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. : 

““The best book of its class available for English readers.”—Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 


F. W. H. SYMONDSON. 
Lwo Years Abaft the Mast; or, Life as a Sea 


Apprentice. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“‘Much information respecting a sea-life is given here not readily to be 
attained by landsmen, and the writer makes some statements which are of no 
small significance at a time when the difficulty of manning English ships with 
English seamen is increasing day by day. . . Is an earnest and instructive 
book, but it is none the less entertaining ; and readers, young and old, in 
want of amusement will not look for it here in vain.”— Pull Mall Gazette. 


The Late COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
The Story of My Life. By the Late Colonel 


Meadows Taylor, Author of the ‘Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. &e. 
Edited by his Daucurter. [In the press. 


Lara; A Mahratta Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


£1, lls. 6d. 


Ralph Darnell. A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


£1, 11s. 6d. 
A. THOLUCK, D.D. 


flours of Christian Devotion. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. Robert Menzies, D.D. With a Preface written 
for this Translation by the Author. New and cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. a 
“To many of these meditations four or five great texts are prefixed, and 
the reader feels that the gentle pressure of a powerful hand has crushed these 
sacred fruits, and handed him the fragrant wine of the kingdom in a golden 
goblet. . . The abundance and variety of the material furnished in this 
volume for quiet pondering render farther characterisation difficult. We are 
thankful for the introduction of this wise, thoughtful, helpful book in this 
dark, sad season,” —British Quarterly Review. 
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MICHAEL SCOTT. 
Tom Cringles Log. A New Edition, with 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 2s. 


Cruise of the Midge. Fap. 8v0, cloth, 2s. 


Fournal of Agriculture, and Transactions of the 
HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SocreTY OF ScoTLaNnD. Old Series, 
1828 to 1843, 21 vols. bound in cloth, £3, 3s. New Series, 1843 to 1865, 
22 vols., £4, 4s. 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy m 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin; Being First 
Series of CRoALL Lectures. In crown 8yo, 6s. 


‘‘We know of no other single treatise or manual in English that covers 
exactly the same area, or furnishes so comprehensive a survey of it, or is 
so well adapted as a handbook or guide for readers who are not ‘experts’ 
in theological science.” —Guardian. 


Theism. The Witness of Reason and Nature to 
an All-Wise and Beneficent Creator. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


““Dr Tulloch’s Essay, in its masterly statement of the real nature and diffi- 
culties of the subject, its logical exactness in distinguishing the illustrative 
from the suggestive, its lucid arrangement of the argument, its simplicity of 
expression, 1s quite unequalled by any work we have seen on the subject.” — 
Christian Remembrancer. 


Some Facts of Religion and of Life. Sermons 


Preached before her Majesty the Queen in Scotland, 1866-76. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 
M. FRASER TYTLER. 
Lhe Wonder Seeker. Or the History of Charles 


Douglas. A New Hdition. Feap., 8s. 6d. 


—— 
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SOPHOCLES. 
Lhe Death and Burial of Aias. Translated into 


English Verse. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St Andrews. 8vo, 3s. 


Uniform with the above. 


Lhe King Gdipus and Philoctetes of Sophocles. 


Translated into English Verse. By the Samx. 8vo, 5s. 


Lhree Plays of Sophocles: Antigone, Electra, and 


DEIANIRA. Translated into English Verse. By the Same. 6s. 


DAVID THOMSON. 
Flandy Book of the Flower- Garden. Being 


Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 

Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. Third Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged to the Present time. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

“ Tts author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in 

which he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied 

with, will enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well 
as any gardener.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ‘HANDY-BooK OF THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


The flandy Book of Fruit Culture under Glass. 


Being a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the cultivation and 
forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucum- 
bers. With Engravings of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of and forcing of these fruits. In crown 8yo, with Engravings. 
7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Of Tweed Vineyards. 


A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
GRAPE VINE. Highth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 


*‘ We cannot too strongly recommend Mr Thomson's treatise as a thor- 
oughly practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine.”—Journal of 
Horticulture. 

**We urge our readers to procure the work, and they will get so clear an 
insight into vine-growing that a vinery will become one of the necessaries of 
existence.” —field. 
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SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Diary of a late Physician, 35. 6a. 


Ten Thousand A-Year. 5%. 
Now and Then. Lily and Bee. Intellectual 


and Moral Development of the Present Age. 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 


Essays, Critical, Imaginative, and Furidreal. 
lvol., 5s. 


The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of 


Attornies and Solicitors. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


L. B. WALFORD. 
Mr Smith; A Part of Hts Life. Stereotype 


Edition. One vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“‘This is the most readable book that has come into our hands for some 
time. It is short, is written in a perfectly natural tone, and, being a story 
of domestic life in the upper middle classes, it offers opportunity for many 
quaint descriptions and happy remarks, which are abundantly forthcoming. 
There is no display of habitual reference to Lempriére or to the ‘ Dictionary 
of Quotations,’ but there is about the work a great deal of good sense, good 
fecling, and what, for want of another word, we will call wisdom.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Wellington Prize Essays. Selected for Publica- 


tion, by His Grace’s desire, from those specially mentioned by the 
Arbiter. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


List of Authors. 


I, By Lieut. J. T. Hmpyarp, 71st Highland Light Infantry. 
IJ. By Lieutenant StanrerR WALLER, Royal Engineers. 

Ill. By Captain J. C. Russet, 10th Royal Hussars. 

IV. By Colonel Sir Garnet J. Wonsetery, 0.B., K.0.M.G. 
V. By General J. R. CRAUFURD. 

VI. By Lieutenant C. Coopmr Kine, Royal Marine Artillery. 


CAPTAIN T. P. WHITE, RB.E. 
Archeological Sketches tn Scotland—K entyre and 


Knapdale. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., folio, £4, 4s, 
Vol. I., Kintyre, sold separately, £2, 2s. 
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Rev. JAMES WHITE. 


The LEzghteen Christian Centuries. Seventh 

* Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

“* He has seized the salient points—indeed, the governing incidents—in each 
century, and shown their received bearing as well on their own age as on the 
progress of the world. Vigorously and brietly, often by a single touch, has 
he marked the traits of leading men; when needful, he touches slightly their 
biographical career. The state of the country and of society, of arts and learn- 
ing, and, more than all, of the modes of living, are graphically sketched, and, 
upon the whole, with more fulness than any other division.”’—Spectator. 


Liistory of France, from the Earliest Times. 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 


ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L. 
Lhe “ Ever-Victorious Army.” A History of 


the Chinese Campaign under Lieut.-Col. C. G. Gordon, and of the Sup- 
pression of the Tai-ping Rebellion. In 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 

** Yn addition to a good deal of information respecting China and its recent 
history, this volume contains an interesting account of a brilliant passage in 
the military career of an English officer of remarkable promise, and of the 
important results of his skill and heroism. . . . It brings out clearly the 
eminent qualities of Colonel Gordon, his intrepidity and resources as a mili- 
tary leader, his rare aptitude for a difficult command, his dauntless courage, 
calmness, and prudence, his lofty character and unsullied honour.”— Times. 


Lhe A bode of Snow. Observations on a ¥ ourney 
from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of 
the Himalaya. With Map of the Author's Route, &c. New Edition. 
In crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive account of picturesque 
regions which are very little known to Europeans.”— Times. 

‘“One of the most attractive books of travel it has been our fortune to meet 
with in a long course of years.”—Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid in the 

‘Academy.’ 


PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Poems and Translations. Edited by Edward 


Worsley. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

“Mr Worsley’s poetry is always full of healthy spirit : he is tender as well 
as vigorous, and blends a deep religious spirit with classic grace.” —Saturday 
Review. 

‘*The ‘Poems and Translations’ before us are worthy of the translator of 
Homer, and just what might have been expected from him, They show a 
cultivated mind, a sensitive appreciation of the beautiful, a profound study 
of classical models, and a very considerable command of poetical expression, 

—Scottish Guardian. 


44 LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Works. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor 


Ferrier. In Twelve Vols. Crown 8vo, £2; 8s. : 


The Noctes Ambrostane. With Notes and 


a Glossary. In Four Vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


Recreations of Christopher North. In Two Vols. 
New Edition, with Portrait, 8s. 


‘* Welcome, right welcome, Christopher North; we cordially greet thee in 
thy new dress, thou genial and hearty old man, whose ‘ Ambrosian nights’ 
have so often in imagination transported us from solitude to the social circle, 
and whose vivid pictures of flood and fell, of loch and glen, have carried us 
in thought from the smoke, din, and pent-up opulence of London, to the 
rushing stream or tranquil tarn of those mountain-ranges,” &c.—Times. 


Essays, Critical and Imaginative. Four Vols. 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 


Tales. Comprising ‘ The Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life ;’ ‘The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay ;’ and ‘The Fores- 
ters.’ In One Vol. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


Poems. Containing the ‘Isle of Palms, the ‘City 


of the Plague,’ ‘ Unimore,’ and other Poems. Complete Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 


Flomer and his Translators, and the Greek: Drama. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 


The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosiane. By 


Christopher North. Edited by John Skelton, Advocate. In crown 8vo, 
with a Portrait of Professor Wilson, and of the Ettrick Shepherd, en- 
graved on Steel, 7s. 6d. 

“Readers who wish to see the famous Christopher at his best should make 


themselves acquainted with the volume so skilfully arranged for them by Mr 
Skelton.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Portrait of Professor Wilson as “ Christopher in 


his Sporting Jacket.” By Thomas Duncan, R.S.A. Engraved in 
Mezzotint by Langstaff. 24 x 17 inches. £1, 1s. 


——— 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
UNIFORM WITH 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


momeenGiN eC EA SSI CS 


FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY 


MRS OLIPHANT. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HE cordial reception given by the public to the Series of “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers” has confirmed the intention of 

the Publishers to carry out a kindred Series, which it is believed 
will not be less useful or less welcome, and in which an attempt will 
be made to introduce the great writers of Europe in a similar man- 
ner to the many readers who probably have a perfect acquaintance 
with their names, without much knowledge of their works, or their 
place in the literature of the modern world, The Classics of Italy, 
France, Germany, and Spain are nearer to us in time, and less sepa- 
rated in sentiment, than the still more famous Classics of antiquity; 
and if foreign travel is, as everybody allows, a great means of en- 
larging the mind, and dispersing its prejudices, an acquaintance with 
those works in which the great nations who are our neighbours have 
expressed their highest life, and by which their manners of thinking 
have been formed, cannot but possess equal advantages. A man 
who would profess to know England without knowing something of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, and the great writers who have fol- 
lowed them, could form but an imperfect idea of the national mind 


and its capabilities : and so no amount of travel can make us ac- 
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quainted with Italy, while Dante, Tasso, and her great historians 
remain unknown to us ; nor can the upheavings of French society 
and the mental characteristics of the nation be comprehended with- 
out Voltaire, Moliére, Rousseau, and other great names beside. 
Neither is Germany herself without Goethe and Schiller : nor Spain 
recognisable deprived of that noble figure of Cervantes, in whom 
lives the very genius of the nation. This great band it is our design 
to give such an account of as may bring them within the acquaint- 
ance of the English reader, whose zeal may not carry him the length 
of the often thankless study of translations, and whose readings in 
a foreign language are not easy enough to be pleasant. We are 
aware that there are difficulties in our way in this attempt which 
did not lie in the path of the former Series, since in the section of 
the world for which we write there are many more readers of 
French and German than of Greek and Latin: but on the other 
hand, there is no educated class supremely devoted to the study 
of Continental Classics, as is the case in respect to the Ancient ; 
and even the greatest authority in the learned matter of a Greek 
text might be puzzled by Jean Paul Richter, or lose himself in 
the mysteries of Dante’s ‘ Paradiso.’ The audience to which we 
aspire is, therefore, at once wider and narrower than that to which 
che great treasures of Hellenic and Roman literature are unfamiliar; 
and our effort will be to present the great Italian, the great French- 
man, the famous German, to the reader so as to make it plain to 
him what and how they wrote, something of how they lived, and 
more or less of their position and influence upon the literature of 
their country. 

The assistance of writers distinguished in the various walks ot 
literature has been secured, which leaves no doubt as to the efficient 
carrying out of the scheme. Details of future volumes will be given 
shortly, and the Series will commence with an account of DanrE 
and his works, by the Editor. 


Tulloch, John, 1823-1886. 

Some facts of religion and of life : sermo 
preached before her majesty the Queen in Sco 
land, 1866-76 / by John Tulloch. -- 2d ed. - 
Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1877. 

2943p. + 20cm. 


14 sermons. 


1. Presbyterian Church--Sermons. I. Title 
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